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Presenting for your holiday pleasure- 


S BE; NLEBY Sée how inviting the sleek decanter looks! 
today’s How wonderfully smooth and satisfy ing the 
whiskey tastes! Here is a whiskey you will 

: : P always serve with pride. For it gives elo- 

... the best-tasting whiskey in ages aver testimony to your own good taste, 


Enjoy Schenley today,..and order your 


supply for the holidays. In its handsome 


in a gleaming crystal-bright decanter sitios, it's the perfect git! 


at n0 additional cost The same fine whiskey is avail- 


able, as always, in the distinc- 
tive Schenley round bottle. 


BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. 5% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. © 1953, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





An ivory shortage in 1868 inspired 
a young printer, John Wesley Hyatt, 
to devise a new material for making 
billiard balls. He evolved a compo- 
sition called celluloid...and the U.S. 
plastics industry was born. 


Starting with the manufacture of 
collars, cuffs and combs, the industry 
took its second major step in 1909, 
when Dr. Leo Baekeland produced 
the first phenolic, Bakelite, which 
could be cast, formed under heat and 
pressure, and laminated. 


In the next 17 years, cold molded 
and casein plastics were developed. 
Then in quickening tempo came 
thermoplastic molding and a whole 
group of new plastic raw materials: 
the acrylics, cellulosics, melamines 
and ureas, nylon, polyesters, poly- 
ethylenes, polystyrenes, saran and 
vinyls, and others. 

Today, plastics are being com- 
bined to produce almost any prop- 
erty desired in finished products— 








"Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


From the billiard ball of yesterday... 
streaks the jet plane of tomorrow 


lightness, strength, endurance, con- 
tour, wide range of colors, adaptation 
to mass production methods and, 
often, lower cost. Some 5,000 U.S. 
companies— manufacturers, proces- 
sors, fabricators and finishers, em- 
ploying 200,000 workers—make plas- 
tics their main business. 


From tea cups to irrigation pipes, 
from clothing and luggage to swim- 
ming pools, from toys to bullet-proof 
vests, plastics have become so essen- 
tial to modern living that courses in 
Plastics are now given by 71 colleges. 

Along with an annual output top- 
ping $112 billion in retail sales, goes 
constant research to create new and 


improved products for civilian, in- 
dustrial and military use. Among 
them: foam-plastic and glass-rein- 
forced plastic products for home and 
office; strong, beautiful sports bodies 
for automobiles. Astonishing ad- 
vances in jet plane manufacture are 
being hastened by use of plastic com- 
ponents that decrease weight, in- 
crease stamina and safety at super- 
sonic speeds. The F-84 Thunderjet 
has 225 reinforced plastic parts. 


The great plastics industry, oper- 
ating in the atmosphere of a free 
competitive business system, prom- 
ises to enrich the lives of each suc- 
ceeding generation 
in countless ways. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















BENDIX 
POWER BRAKES 


... as easy as this 
to apply! 








When you buy your next new car, here is brakes have been built since 1939. 





something you certainly should specif y—Bendix* It is one of hundreds of products whid 


Bendix has developed and manufactured for the 
automotive and aviation industries, yet Bendix 
must be classified also under a score or more 04 
other type business categories. A glance at the 
partial list of divisions and products at the right 
will indicate the extent of our diversity. 


Low-Pedal Power Brakes—the safest, easiest, 
most-proved power brake in the world. Just as 
Bendix Power Steering makes parking and steer- 
ing so much easier, Bendix Power Braking gives 
you quicker, surer stops with a fraction of nor- 
mal effort. It’s no longer necessary to lift your 
leg because the Low Pedal is at accelerator level 
for fastest possible application. Most of the 1954 The real importance of this diversity is that 
cars offering Low-Pedal power brakes selected it probably can contribute to some phase of your! 
Bendix! More than 4,000,000 Bendix power operation. Our Engineering Staff of 6,000 works b 
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with nearly every industrial field and branch of 
industrial science. A 25-division manufacturing 
organization, experienced in both large volume, 
low cost production and small quantity items of 
great complexity, is at your service today—per- 
haps with the answer to a chronic problem which 
you believed was exclusively yours. 


ae: 
FIND Out How BENDIX CAN HELP YOuR BUSINESS 


The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting new 
digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to find in its 
Pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some part of your own 
business, Please make requests for this 40-page booklet on your company letter- 
ead to BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¢@ FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
PRODUCER OF LOW-PEDAL POWER BRAKES 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power 
steering; aviation brakes, landing gear, 
fuel metering. 

BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
weather instruments. 
SCINTILLA-MAGNETO, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; 
electrical connectors. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small 
engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PAcIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, 
nuclear products. 

BENDIX COMPUTER, HAWTHORNE, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF3 
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x End of Boom— 
It’s Official 


Signs of downturn are showing up 
in the Government’s own figures on 
business activity. Here you get the 
latest official indications of what's hap-: 
pening to incomes, trade, production 
and jobs. They give an inkling of the 
basic shifts now going on that may af- 
fect your business in the period ahead. 
Starts on page 30. 


% What's Russia’s Game?— A German View 


Is time on Russia’s side in Europe? What would cause the 


Soviets to make a deal? The views of Germany's Chancellor 
Adenauer are given in an exclusive interview. Page 82. 


%& Is Anti-Communism Creating a Moral Problem? 


Some Presbyterian leaders are asserting that many methods 
used to fight Communism in U. S. are close to fascistic. Other 
churchmen disagree hotly. Text of both opinions: page 116. 


% Other Articles— 


PORE I IG osc csicccnjnitenssencoisensnninne 6 
RRS aa ee 9 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead........................ 13 
IID III oi ocscnnssnonsiccsssosssenss 16 
What the Elections Mean........................ 19 
City Machines: Back in Form?.................. 23 
Man on Street Tells Why Democrats Won 24 
Editors Size Up the Elections.................... 26 
How the Vote Looks to Ike...................... 32 


Communism: Fastest-Spreading Revolution 35 
Why Some GI's Stay With Reds 


Interview With Corporal Dickenson...... 38 
A Real Ally in South Asia?...................... 44 
PIE ortle astro cersbavienipssteieecekt 49 
Clarence Randall: The ‘Freer Trade’ Fight 53 
PONIES II IID aeons vecnnecocsacexcssesncucs 56 
‘Defense Cuts Will Not Upset Business’ 

Interview With Secretary Wilson.......... 62 





News You Can Use..... 77 
We've Been Asked: 

About Benson‘s Land-Aid Plan............ 80 
Unemployment Pay: How Big a Help?.... 89 
Labor Week: 

Where Jobs Still Are Plentiful............ 94 
ee NIE so sniccccssnisocececesessscrvecnarece 101 
Finance Week: 

Company Gifts: Bars Go Down............ 104 





News-Lines for Businessmen 108 


Plus and Minus: 

Indicators of Business Activity..............110 
Business Around the World.....................- 113 
David Lawrence Editorial........................120 


COVER: Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense. 
See pace 62. (Staff Color Photo—USN&WR) 


The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the =e for 
epublication of the local tele nic and cable news 
ished herein, originated by U News & World Ripert or 
obtained from The Associated Press. 
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Thermopane windows make this library 
comfortable, light and cheerful. Birming- 
ham, Michigan High School. Architect: 
Swanson Associates, Birmingham. 


“Our new school has just what we wanted... 
large windows that let you see out and make the 
room light and cheerful. Now we don’t feel 
“cooped-up”.. No wonder everyone seems hap- 
pier and studies better.” 


Why not consult the students on what they 
would like in a new school? That’s what the editors 
of a leading architectural magazine did. Students 
and teachers alike in these new schools were en- 
thusiastic about the “‘large windows’, the “‘abun- 
dance of daylight” and the “daylight quality”. 

Most of today’s truly modern schools use large 
areas of clear glass to banish the “‘cooped-up” 


feeling. These Daylight Walls, stretching from sill 


Thermopane insulating glass is widely | 
and successfully used. Thermopane with | 
Yo" of dry air hermetically sealed be- | 
tween two panes has twice the insulat- | 
Two Panes of Glass ing value of single glass. This minimizes | 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- | 

| 

| 





Blanket of dry air 


A ; dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- 
insulates window 


Attn, 





costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during summer. 
Bondermetic (metal- It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
to-glass) Seal*keeps glass. Write for Thermopane literature. | 
' air dry and clean = Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
48113 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. | 
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“We can tell you what’s good in school design” 


to ceiling, add a feeling of spaciousness, bring light 
and view inside .. . make the classroom a part of 
the world beyond. 

School boards like Daylight Walls, too. They 
are economical to build (less masonry, lath, plaster 
and paint). Economical to maintain (glass is easy 
to clean, doesn’t wear out). In the box below, you'll 
find facts on Thermopane* the insulating glass that 
lowers heating costs and adds to indoor comfort 
in winter. 

For more facts on school design, you'll enjoy 
reading the booklet How to Get Nature-Quality 
Light for School Children. Write to Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Glass Company, 48113 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


Lo, 
GLASS 


THERMOPANE e PLATE GLASS © WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


-» » THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* * Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-filex Doors © Safety Glass © €-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass ¢ Fiber Glass 




















NEWEST GIFT IDEA! 
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. 
Motorola 


V.L.P. 
DESK CLOCK RADIO 











Model 53: 


A mark of distinction ... a handsome 
appointment for the desk of a Very 
Important Person—the smart new 
Motorola V.I.P. Desk Clock Radio. In 
gold and silver plastic finish, it is as 
good looking as it is convenient. Here 
is a combination of an accurate, de- 
pendable clock ...a powerful GOLDEN 
voice* radio . . . and a beautiful Parker 
pen and pencil set. The perfect gift for 
an important business executive. 

negistered Trade Mark 

° 
Personalized 

the name plate may be engraved simply with 
the name of the executive to whom it is 


given, and the date, or it may bear also the 
name of the individual or firm who presents it. 


“AOD 


for further information write to: 


Motorola Inc., Dept. C 


4545 W. Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
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The March of the News 


REHEARSAL 


SECRET SERVICE MAN opened the 
President’s office door without so 
much as rapping . . . It didn’t matter that 
President Eisenhower was deep in a con- 
ference with his assistants . . . on Nation- 
al Security Council matters . . . The Se- 
cret Service agent simply strode in and 
announced a “red” alert air-raid warning. 
The President arose at once .. . Ac- 
companied by two aides, he left by the 
office’s side door .. . through the rose 
garden . . . into the White House proper, 
where fire alarms were ringing . . . thence 
to the White House bomb shelter . . . its 
exact location, one of the nation’s top- 
most secrets. 

Mrs. Eisenhower came in, escorted by 
Secret Service men . . . Members of the 
White House staff, the President’s per- 
sonal physician, a staff of nurses joined 
them . .. all looked about at green-paint- 
ed walls that hid reinforced concrete de- 
signed to withstand any known explosive 
force . . . protective devices to provide 
safety against poison gas, radioactivity. 

With solemn interest, the President 
watched men of the Army Signal Corps 
at work . .. Within seconds they had es- 
tablished communication with Western 
Union headquarters in New York .. . 
over a circuit installed on the chance that 
Washington communication centers 
would be bombed out. 


FOREWARNED 


HE ALARM was general . sirens 
Seti all over Washington . 

School children, some of them bewil- 
dered, on the verge of tears, were herded 
to points of protection. But there were 
many in Washington who paid less at- 
tention than the First Family .. . At the 





STATE DEPARTMENT ‘CASUALTY’ 
.. ‘all clear’ in 18 minutes 


















ell a 
PRESIDENT TAKES SHELTER 
. . some ignored the sirens 


Capitol, congressional secretaries and 
such of their bosses as were in town most- 
ly went about their business as usual... 
although shelter areas had been desig. 
nated. 

But Department heads scrambled for 
safety ... At the Pentagon, Secretary of 
Defense C. E. Wilson, other top officials 
were shown quickly to the Air Force 
command post, two floors below the 
ground level. But many other Pentagon 
workers were not so careful. 

The “all clear” came after 18 minutes 
. . . Mr. Eisenhower returned to the 
problems of security . . . He seemed, on- 
lookers thought, more than a little grim. [f 


INTERPRETATIONS 


OME STAYED UP LATF to get the re 

turns . . . others waited for the mon- 
ing newspapers . . . but nearly all were 
discussing the election results, many rath- 
er uncertainly . . . trying to digest and 
turn into a “trend” the voting in cities 
they had never visited . . . Washington’ 
still-new Republican officialdom was cau- 
tious in reaching conclusions . . . Demo- 
crats were hopeful their party might be 
on the way back to power . . . But many 
agreed it was hard to tell. 


ANNIVERSARY 


veR the gleaming napery, the golden 
O tableware, the gold-edged plates, 
Secretary of State Dulles held a cham- 
pagne glass and proposed a toast . . . The 
occasion was the first dinner of the formal |) 
White House social season . . . Mr. Dulles 9 
reminded Mr. Eisenhower that just a yea 
earlier he had been elected to the Presi- 
dency .. . The Presideut arose . . . 1 
sponding, he said: “I feel almost like 
bawling on my own shoulder.” 
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BALANCE is 


N A WAY, the skillful performer on 
the tight wire and people with dia- 
betes have certain things in common. 


The performer depends principally 
on proper balance and control to ac- 
complish his difficult act. Likewise, 
diabetics must be equally concerned 
with balance and control . . . if they are 
to live nearly normal, active lives. 


The three essential factors which 
diabetics must keep in proper balance 
are diet, exercise, and insulin. 


1. Diet is a vital part of the treat- 
ment of every diabetic. In many mild 
cases, especially when diabetes is dis- 
covered early, diet alone can control the 
disease. 

2. Exercise, or active work, is also 
important in the treatment of diabetes, 
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"Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


be 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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important in DIABETES, too... 


because it helps to increase the ability 
of the body to use sugars and starches. 


3. Insulin does not cure the disease, 
but it has often given diabetics a new 
lease on life. Insulin enables diabetics 
to utilize food and convert it into en- 
ergy in a normal way. 


New and different types of insulin, 
which vary in speed and duration of 
action, now make possible more effec- 
tive control of diabetes. Many research 
studies are now under way to learn 
more about the chemistry of insulin 
and how it is used by the body. These 
and other investigations will probably 
bring an increasingly hopeful outlook 
for most diabetics. 


When diagnosed early, diabetes is 
easier to control, and serious complica- 
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Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 1153-K, 


Name 


tions can often be avoided. Fortunate- 
ly, diabetes can be readily detected by 
having a urinalysis... preferably with 
your periodic health examination. This 
usually permits its discovery before the 
appearance of typical symptoms, such 
as: excessive hunger or thirst, frequent uri- 
nation, loss of weight, or constant fatigue. 

No one should neglect regular medi- 
cal examinations... particularly over- 
weight people who are past 40 and also 
tose with a family history of diabetes. 

Metropolitan’s booklet called “‘Dia- 
betes” tells how diabetics can usually 
live long and active lives. It also in- 
cludes facts about the progress made 
by medical science in the treatment of 
diabetes, and information which may 
be helpful in guarding against this 
disease. 
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The Fairbanks-Morse Opposed Piston Diesel Model 38F 514. 225 to 750 horsepower. 


Diesel Dual Fuel and Spark-ignition options. 
Other O-P engines available in horsepower ratings to 2400. 


... the price is more but the cost is less 


You can buy many diesels for a little less than 
this Fairbanks-Morse OPPOSED PISTON Diesel 
--- but no engine working at rated load can deliver 
power more reliably at less cost. The slightly 
higher price is quickly offset by the freedom from 


maintenance and service interruptions. 


More engine hours of unfailing service mean 
fewer man-hours in maintenance and repair. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


A We 
cY FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


‘a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © RAIL CARS @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS © SCALES e HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © FARM MACHINERY @ MAGNETOS 











PEOPLE 


Or THE WEEK 


>ROBERT F. WAGNER, JR., helped 
himself win the mayoralty of New York 
City with a piece of fast political step- 
ping: He admitted that some people in 
Tammany Hall’s Democratic machine 
had underworld connections, promised to 
purge them, and still kept the machine 
solidly behind him. The office he won 
often is held to be next to the Presidency 
as the nation’s biggest elective post, so 
Mr. Wagner becomes a Democrat of 
national prominence. And being only 44 
years old, he becomes a man to contend 
with in politics for a long time to come. 
Mayor-elect Wagner has been steeped 
in politics all his life. His father was a 
U.S. Senator with a national reputation 
for sponsoring New Deal laws on labor, 
pensions, housing. The elder Wagner mi- 


MEYNER 


WAGNER 


grated from Germany at the age of 8 and 
came up the hard way. His son, pointing 
for a political career, was sent to Yale to 
study law, government, and finance. Mr. 
Wagner has been in politics ever since his 
election to the New York Assembly, right 
after his graduation from law school, ex- 
cept for four years as an Air Force officer. 


> ROBERT B. MEYNER turned a letter 
about a Sing Sing convict into a ticket 
to the New Jersey Governorship. The let- 
ter was written by Paul L. Troast, Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, to Thomas 
E. Dewey, Republican Governor of New 
York. It asked clemency for Joey Fay, a 
convicted labor racketeer with a finger in 
Politics on both sides of the Hudson Riv- 
er. Mr. Meyner, already campaigning on 
charges of corruption, blew the letter into 
his biggest issue. 

To use the terms of New Jersey horse 
bookies, Mr. Meyner came out of the 
blue. He is a 45-year-old lawyer whose 
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only election victory—until he won the 
Governorship—was a single four-year 
term as a State Senator. Twice he was 
sent to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, but only as an alternate delegate. 
As an upset victor, he may have a tough 
time as Governor. The Legislature is in 
Republican control. 


> THOMAS B. STANLEY won Virginia’s 
Governorship for the Democrats—but he 
is still in political trouble that may get 
hard to handle. Republicans won 44 per 
cent of the votes for Governor—their best 
showing since the Civil War—and scent a 
chance to make Virginia a two-party 
State. Senator Harry F. Byrd, leader of 
the conservative Democratic organization, 
was jolted. The Senator turned the State 


STANLEY 
...it was a big day for these Democrats 


to President Eisenhower a year ago, and 
suddenly found himself having to stump 
Virginia himself—a rare spectacle—to 
keep the Republicans from beating Mr. 
Stanley. 

The Governor-elect, a wealthy lumber- 
man and furniture manufacturer, has 
been a faithful follower of Senator Byrd 
for years, as Speaker of the House of Del- 
egates and as a member of Congress. He 
has been wanting the Senator’s nod 
toward the Governor’s chair ever since 
1941, but he was passed over until last 
summer. His big problem is one of grow- 
ing rebellion against the machine, with 
the possibility of a showdown fight at a 
time when Republican strength is rising. 


> HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., a 
Democrat, won election to Congress from 
New Jersey’s 6th district by running on 
a Republican’s record. But that record, 
made by Clifford P. Case before his resig- 
nation, was far enough to the left to have 


WILLIAMS 


the approval of Americans .for Demo- 
cratic Action. Mr. Williams said he would 
cast similar votes in Congress. 

The Democratic National Committee 
thought his race was so hopeless that it 
refused to put money into it. For lack of 
funds, Mr. Williams campaigned on foot. 
At factory gates, he told workers he was 
a CIO member during a brief time he 
worked in a steel mill for money to fi- 
nance himself at law school. Mr. Williams 
but 33, is a lawyer whose only other try 
for public office was a losing bid for the 
State. Legislature. He is married, has three 
children of his own and a stepdaughter. 


> “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT” emerges 
again as a glittering political name for 
Republicans to contend with as a result 


—Wide World photos 


ROOSEVELT 


of New York City elections. This time the 
man is Representative Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., son of the late President. He 
might be the man the Republicans will 
have to beat for Governor of New York 
in 1954—and the Governorship is a pivot- 
al position in national politics. Or he 
might be tapped to run for the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. Roosevelt, now 39, has been in 
Congress since 1949. He is one of the 
“Young Turk” liberals in the party and a 
member of Americans for Democratic 
Action. His big political asset is the name 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt.” His family is 
wealthy, and, like his father, the younger 
Roosevelt was educated at Groton and 
Harvard, finishing finally at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s Law School. He is not 
regarded as being as great an orator as 
the late President. A divorce from his first 
wife, Ethel du Pont, also counts against 
him among large numbers of New York’s 
voters. 
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ARVEY OF CHICAGO . 
... Mending to do 


> JACOB M. ARVEY’S power as Dem- 
ocratic boss of Chicago and Cook County 
slipped again in local elections last week. 
Democrats lost 8 out of 14 contested 
judgeships in Cook County. The results— 
expected to be shoo-in for the Democrats 
—turned instead into a sharp notice that 
the 2 million-plus votes in the county no 
longer provide a reliable Democratic ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Arvey showed great power in 1948. 
He swung behind President Truman after 
failing to draft Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
Democratic nominee for President, and 
held Illinois against the Republicans. By 
1952, when General Eisenhower turned 
out to be Republican presidential nom- 
inee, Mr. Arvey managed the nomination 
of Adlai Stevenson. But in the election he 
was unable to hold even his own bailiwick 
for Mr. Stevenson. 

As boss of Chicago, Mr. Arvey is a 
resourceful politician who cannot be 
counted out after two knockdowns. He 
was able to dump the former boss, Ed- 
ward J. Kelly, without a ripple in 1946, 
and he quickly mended his position after 
guessing wrong about President Truman’s 
1948 election chances. 


> ROBERT MORRIS holds a national 
reputation as the legal brain behind re- 
lentless senatorial investigation of Com- 
munists—but now he is turning away 
from that job to a career in New York 
Republican politics. In last week’s elec- 
tion he held ground for Republicans while 
Democrats were cleaning up most city 
offices. Mr. Morris was the only Repub- 
lican to win one of 11 municipal judge- 
ships. Officials of the New York Repub- 
lican organization wanted him to get a 
foothold in politics. He has the reputation 
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to make a Republican rallying point in 
city and State politics and is a potential 
future Governor. 

Mr. Morris is a husky, 39-year-old 
lawyer. Soon after graduation from Ford- 
ham Law School he pitched into investi- 
gation of Communism as assistant coun- 
sel to a committee of the New York State 
Legislature. During the war, he did a 
four-year stint as a Navy intelligence of- 
ficer. He became counsel to U. S. Senate 
internal security subcommittees headed 
first by Democrats, then by Republicans. 
He guided investigations into Communist 
influence in the Government and was bit- 
terly attacked during his campaign by 
the National Lawyers Guild, recently 
referred to in a public speech by the At- 
torney General as Communist-controlled. 


> PRATT REMMEL showed Republicans 
how to win in a Democratic stronghold a 
year before President Eisenhower crashed 
the Solid South—and he’s still doing it. 
Mr. Remmel, a 38-year-old insurance 
executive, filed two years ago as Repub- 
lican candidate for mayor of Little Rock, 
Ark.—a place where Republicans are so 
scarce that the party didn’t even bother 
to hold primary elections. He campaigned, 
with little help, on the theme that he 
could do a better job as mayor. He won. 
Last week he won again. The last previous 
Republican mayor of Little Rock was 
elected more than 50 years ago—as a 
nonpartisan, not a Republican. 


> CARMINE G. DE SAPIO, the boss of 
Tammany Hall, becomes a strong power 
in Democratic national politics as a re- 
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ROBERT MORRIS 
. . . one Republican victor 
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DE SAPIO OF NEW YORK 
... picked a winner 


sult of the New York City elections. Mr. 
DeSapio picked a winner for mayor in 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr. He allied himself 
with Edward J. Flynn, boss of the Bronx 
and Democratic National Committee- 
man—an old kingmaker in Democratic > 
politics. Their machines dethroned Mayor 
Vincent R. Impellitteri in his bid for 
reelection by beating him in the pri- 
mary election, although Mr. Flynn died 
while the campaign was on. Mr. Flynn 
was de facto leader of all New York 
Democrats, ruling from the Bronx. Now 
the leadership goes to Mr. DeSapio in 
Tammany Hall, where the leadership 
had long resided before Mr. Flynn came 
along. 

Mr. DeSapio comes into strong position 
in a State that has the power and the | 
votes to decide presidential nominations > 
and elections. He has cast his lot with 
the liberal wing of the Democrats. 


> JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., apparently is 
losing his chance to turn Philadelphia 
into a permanent voting asset for the 
Democrats. Mr. Clark is a vigorous young 
reformer whose coalition of Democrats, 
independents and liberals broke a 67-year 
Republican grip on the office of mayor of 
Philadelphia two years ago. Last year, 
his enthusiasts gave Adlai Stevenson a 
161,000-vote edge in Philadelphia. But, [7 
last week, Philadelphia went Republican 
again with a clean sweep—a reflection of 
the reformers’ lack of a machine to de- 
liver the vote. Mayor Clark’s job was not 
at stake—but his administration was 4 
focal point of the campaign. Democrats 
remained entrenched in Pittsburgh, but 
the results in Philadelphia seemed to end 
the possibility of a big-city alliance that 
could dominate Pennsylvania. 
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°K Another interesting example of how Victor 
chemicals benefit industry . . . from Agriculture 
to Atomic Energy, from Foods to Pharmaceuticals 











Most manufacturers will tell you that a cake mix is 
a tricky product to produce. Leavening is especially 
important and must be “tailored” to the mix. For 
mixes that unfailingly produce high, light and hand- 
some cakes .. . flaky, tender rolls . . . delightful 
donuts ... and wonderful pancakes, manufacturers 
turn to Victor phosphates. Most of the leading mixes 
contain one or more Victor phosphate leavening 
agents. They make a difference. 


LOOKING FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT? 


For many years, Victor has been helping industry to 
develop new sales appeals and to lower costs 
through the use of Victor products. Today many 
industries are benefiting from Victor research and 
manufacturing experience. If you have a product or 
a process that a phosphate, formate, or oxalate might 
help, it will pay you to see Victor Chemical Works, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. In the West: 
A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, Calif. 




















What popular American beverage 
“came over on the Mayflower”? 





A Beer was a part of the provisions the 
Pilgrim Fathers brought with them. 











A diary kept of the Mayflower’s voyage 
and printed in 1622 confirms that beer was 
on board and tells us why the Pilgrims de- 
cided to land at Plymouth Rock. An entry 
dated December 19, 1620, reads: “For we 
could not now take time for further search 
or consideration: our victuals being much 
spent, especially our beere...”A copy of 


the original edition of this diary may be 
seen in the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Today, as in the past, beer and ale are 
part of American life—a symbol of pleasant 
living and sensible moderation. Today, two 
out of three Americans serve these bever- 
ages of moderation in their homes. 
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One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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In simple terms, political trends now running suggest this: 

Eisenhower will try stronger leadership. An Eisenhower program will be 
shaped for Congress; will be given more than nominal White House backing. 

Farmers will be assured high price supports. Older people will get a 
promise of bigger and better pensions, with more people to be covered. 

Workers, probably will be offered $1 an hour as a minimum wage. 

Working mothers, people with big doctors' bills, retired people with some 
dividend income will get a promise of at least moderate tax relief. 

Draft rules, probably, will be easei a bit. 

There's going to be a bid to overcome evidence of voter dissatisfaction. 
Eisenhower is told that it seems not to be enough to ride along on the 1952 
revolt against a Democratic Administration. It's pointed out, too, that in 1954 
the Eisenhower name will not be at the head of the Republican ticket. 

Voter appeal will be stressed in the Eisenhower program, coming up. 

















Big Government, as a result, almost surely is to remain big. 

Welfare-state idea will grow, not wither. Tax cuts will tend to favor 
individuals--the bigger voting groups-=-rather than corporations. 

A sales tax can be forgotten. Pay-roll tax will be frozen at 1.5 per cent 
each on employer and worker aS soon as Congress can get around to it. 

Public power development will not be changed much. Public lands are likely 
to be administered in the future about as now. Regional interests will get more 
top-level attention to avoid offense to big voting groups. 

State governments will go on, gradually, losing power to the National 
Government. Idea of turning power back to the States will fade again. 

People, apparently, look to the Great White Father in Washington to solve 
their problems. At least, politicians are drawing that conclusion from voting 
trends. They think that voter irritations show up quickly in voting booths, 
and that voters get irritated when Government doesn't keep them happy. 


























A balanced budget, on that basis, remains an uncertain prospect. 

Spending cuts, where made, are quite likely to be offset by tax cuts. 

Domestic problems, too, will get priority over foreign problems. 

With danger of war receding, the prospect that American voters can be kept 
in a stir about problems of foreign countries is likely to decline. 











The Eisenhower political problem, basically, seems to be this: 
A conservative wing of the Republican Party wants to cut down on the role of 
Government, to bring back a "free" economy, to let competition and the market 
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place solve the farm problem, the wage problem, other problems. 

A liberal wing of the same party, however, demands high price supports for 
farmers, more social security, cheap and abundant money, public power and all 
the things the New Deal promised--says Republicans would do them better. 

Democrats have the same party split, but the conservative South tends to 
stay with the party even when the New Deal Democrats of the North dominate. 

The Eisenhower inclination is to side with the "liberal" Republicans. The 
Eisenhower difficulty is that he needs the votes of the conservatives to assure 
a continuing majority for his party in Congress. Recent elections suggest that 
many conservative voters may neglect to go to the polls when the issues and 








personalities do not arouse them. 


There's this point to be considered, too, in appraising trends: 

Eisenhower, to date, is not adept at creating headlines of the kind that 
arouse broad popular interest. Franklin Roosevelt was a master of that. 

Ike's conception is that of a nonpartisan President. Ike's method is to 
depend heavily upon staff work, then to make final decisions in which the choice 
is simplified and narrowed. It's the orderly approach. Politics, it turns out, 
is not all a matter of choice between two simple alternatives. 

Also, it's dawning upon the White House that publishers and top editors do 
not always determine the impressions that are left by what's in print. 

Roosevelt and Truman often were protected by working newSpapermen, if and 
when bobbles developed. It's not always that way now. 

















The "feel" of the business situation still is a little soft. 

Goods, in many lines, are turned out faster than they are being sold. 
Production cuts, when they come, mean end of overtime, or even job loss. 
Autos are cutting now. So are IV makers, in some cases. It is much the 





same story in some other appliances. Textiles, often, are slower to sell and 
there are some production cuts. Arms output will be cut somewhat. 

U.S. industry is geared to turn out an avalanche of goods. The problem 
ahead is to find markets for all that industry can turn out in a period when 
war no longer is chewing up so much and when industry is planning to spend a 





little less on its own expansion and modernization. 


Here is a rather basic trouhle: Wage rates per hour are continuing to rise. 
Prices, in consequence, are firm or tending to rise. Higher prices are tending 
to limit demand for many products. Lowered demand is leading to scattered lay- 
offs or to cuts in hours of work. Work cuts mean less income. Lowered income, 
here and there, is bumping against a higher level of price and is further 
limiting the demand. It's a sort of circle now turning. 














A shift in policy by Government isn't to mean more inflation now. 

Deflation, not inflation, is the problem in agriculture, in commodities. 
Inflation, now checked, will be difficult to revive in any active form so long 
as production of goods outruns demand for goods. Inflation feeds upon scarcity, 
not upon an abundance of goods and of services. 

Policies of Government, probably, will be inflationary in their goal. The 
New Deal, however, tried for seven years to generate inflation, without success. 
War came along to produce scarcities that have persisted until now. 
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Music for your ears 


in these screened millions! 





334-million families with BUY on their minds 


eee no sweeter music for advertisers than 
adding machines ticking off sales. 


And there’s good practical sense in the way 
Better Homes and Gardens provides the theme 
which helps keep so many businesses humming. 


It starts with editorial planning that preselects 
families of high income and home ownership— 
who are seeking ways to get more out of life. Then 
BH&G stays on the stirring theme of helping these 
families get what they want. 


BH&G is the only one of the three largest man- 
woman magazines to grow great on this one cap- 
tivating melody—showing people how to raise 
living standards, and what to buy to do it with. 

That’s the music which attracts and holds more 


than 334-million BH&G families. That’s why these 
families are in tune with your advertising, too. ee. 


They are your. screened primary millions, with 
BUY on their minds for what you have to sell. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Vote Really Surprised Ike . .. A New ‘RFC’ in Works? 
. . . Republicans Peg Mr. Symington 


President Eisenhower is more sur- 
prised than some of his top aides over 
election upsets in this off year that 
make some dent in Republican polit- 
ical strength. The President had no 
idea that voters could develop irrita- 
tions in such a short time. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower likes the line of ap- 
peal of the “liberal” or “New Deal” 
wing of the Republican Party—in 
any new appeal for votes—more than 
he does that of the “old guard,” or 
conservative wing. The President 
finds it difficult to make an all-out at- 
tack upon the Democrats with whom 
he was associated in past years. 


x* ik of 


Sherman Adams, staff chief for Mr. 
Eisenhower, is going to be under great 
pressure to pay more attention to 
practical Republican politicians who 
hold seats in Congress. Some of 
the more down-to-earth Republicans 
have complained for months about 
what they say is a White House tend- 
ency to give them and their ideas a 
polite brush-off. 


x * *® 


Leonard Hall, who heads the Repub- 
lican National Committee, from now 
on is to have more say about who gets 
jobs and about the line of appeal that 
is carried in publicity for the Repub- 
lican Party. Mr. Hall has not been 
happy about the way the brain trust 
of his party has been calling the po- 
litical plays. 


xk 


Milton Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, won out over some key Re- 
publican Senators in an argument 
over reorganizing the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Brother Milton lined up 
on the side of the land-grant colleges 
and the Farm Bureau Federation, 
and against some of the party’s more 
astute farm-belt politicians, and got 
the President’s nod. 
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The President is not any more in- 
clined after elections of 1953 than be- 
fore to give greater attention to the 
political advice of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, Senator William Jenner 
or others from the “right wing” of the 
Republican Party. Many Republican 
Senators have argued for a more vig- 
orous White House policy of attack 
against the Democrats. 


x *k * 


White House advisers are swinging 
around to the view that a big Govern- 
ment lending agency—an RFC by 
another name—will have to be set up 
to provide easier loans for business- 
men who get into trouble. The Small 
Business Administration that Con- 
gress endowed with limited power to 
lend already is regarded as inade- 
quate. 


xk 


Senator Harry Byrd is under growing 
pressure in his State to lead a strong 
fight against re-election for three Re- 
publicans who now hold seats in Con- 
gress from Virginia. When the Re- 
publican Party went all out to try to 
elect a Governor in Virginia on No- 
vember 3 they made it difficult for the 
Democratic organization of that 
State to co-operate on the national 
level in the future. 


x kk 


Ezra Benson, Agriculture Secretary, 
is steering far away from the idea 
that Government farm programs 
should be disaster insurance and is 
being quoted by farm-State Senators 
as favoring price supports for major 
crops higher than those that had been 
provided by the Democrats. If Re- 
publican Senators hear right, a 
Republican farm program is going to 
start where the Democratic program 
left off. 


xk * 


Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts 
Senator and chairman of the power- 
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as Man to Beat 


ful Armed Services Committee, is re- 
ported not to be in good health at this 
time. If Senator Saltonstall should 
not be as active in the next Senate 
session, Senator Ralph Flanders, of 
Vermont, would assume Committee 
leadership. Senator Flanders is less 
inclined to go along with military serv. 
ices on all issues. 


x *k * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
his colleagues are strong for extend- 
ing U.S. aid to help Pakistan build 
up its armed forces as a new and will- 
ing ally. John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, and the country’s dip- 
lomats, however, incline to a “go 
slow” attitude for fear of offending 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru. 


xk * 


Joseph Martin, Speaker of the House, 
has let it out in Europe that Repub- 
licans regard Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton, Missouri Democrat, as the man 
the Democrats are most likely to 
nominate for the Presidency in 1956. 
Mr. Martin agreed with those who 
believe that Mr. Symington is the 
man that his party may have to beat 
to hold on to the White House. 


*& & £ 


Mme. Vijaya Pandit, head of the 
United Nations Assembly, is of the 
opinion that there must be two sides 
to the question of atrocities committed 
by Communists in their war against 
the United Nations. This attitude is 
raising some further question in Con- 
gress concerning U.N. leadership. 


x «=k @& 


Sir Winston Churchill, if top Social- 
ists in Britain are correct, will step 


out as Prime Minister before Aptil, | 
1954. Anthony Eden now is regarded 


by these opposition leaders as 
Churchill’s successor, who can hold 
office until 1956, when a new election 
is mandatory. 
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Panorama City, L. A.: Kaiser Homes 
As comfortable as a space-planned 
Kaiser home, Kaiser has more room 
than 3 of the most expensive sedans. 
(Kaiser has built over 10,000 of 

these low-cost homes since 1945.) 





Colorado: Hoover (Boulder) Dam 
Rugged as Hoover Dam...the Kaiser 
has given many owners over 100,000 
miles of service without major 
repairs. (Kaiser has built more great 
dams than any other builder.) 





Permanente, Cal.: Permanente 
Cement. Smooth as a Kaiser high- 
way. Kaiser has lowest center of 
gravity of any standard American 
sedan. (Kaiser’s produced enough 
cement for a road around the globe. ) 


A 
_ Listen to Lowell Thomas daily, CBS network Ka TSOP? sirericas most beautiful car, winner of 14 international awards 


10.000 mile 
four astonishes 


Lowell Thomas £ 


Fontana, Cal.: Kaiser Steel 

As efficient as Kaiser Steel, the big 
Kaiser averaged 28.8 miles a gallon 
in “Motor Trend” test. (Kaiser’s 
Steel Mill leads the nation in iron 
production per ton of coke.) 





Baton Rouge, La.: Kaiser Alumi- 
num. As easy to handle as Kaiser 
aluminum, Kaiser U-turns in 614 feet 
less than other cars its size. (Kaiser’s 
aluminum output exceeds the 
industry’s annual pre-war output! ) 


Real story 
behind Kaiser car revealed in visits 
to Kaiser’s industries coast to coast! 





Lowell Thomas had no idea of the value that’s 
in a Kaiser... until he drove one. ; 
Nor had he any idea of the vastness of the “ ° Kaj 
Kaiser family of industries... until he visited Drttat, Pas ~-eenhanns Products 
; As lustrous as Kaiser’s porcelain- 


some of its 98 plants... met some of its 75,000 d Reine: Melos waies 
: lbs y s 
skilled employees ...saw some of Kaiser’s Se ees made 





ae paar acpi. & 
billion-dollar-a-year capacity in action. brilliance lasts a “lifetime. 
Take a trip on this page... see what Kaiser (Kaiser Metal Products have the 
. . . ° © 
stands for...in cars...and in industry! world’s largest enamelling ovens.) 





DIXIE GREYHOUND LINES, Memphis, Tenn., gets 
























4 1,400,000 Jow cost bus-miles a month with Texaco! Says Dixie: 

a \o “...Texaco Lubricants have been truly a factor in keeping our 
maintenance costs down... our efficiency high — as evidenced by our 4 
WB: winning Bus Transportation Maintenance Efficiency Awards in 1950, % 

e 1951 and 1952. We have been using Texaco exclusively for 5 years.” 
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ii STICKLE DRILLING CO., 


f Tulsa, Okla., recently took down for in- 

spection these 3 Texaco-lubricated Cater- 

{ pillar Diesels operating their +2 rig — 

after 28,540 hours of operation. Their re- 

port: “We found that Texaco Ursa Oil 

i X** had kept these engines ideally clean. 

Measured wear was under .001”. Since 

ik then, the engines have been back in 

operation for over 10,000 additional 
hours without any down time.” 














- above are only two of many examples of benefits gained through 
the use of superior Texaco Products and the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement to cover all 





your plants can help achieve these same goals in every major field of 





industry and transportation. For details, call the nearest of more than 
2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write f 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO ® 


INOUSTRMMAL LUBRICANTS e 
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WHAT THE 





ELECTIONS MEAN 


Irritations Are Growing . . . Danger Signals for Republicans 


Election upsets here and there give Repub- 


licans new cause for worry. 


First it was Wisconsin, where a traditional 
Republican district went to the Democrats. 

Now the same thing happens in New Jersey. 

As a result: Republicans hold only the barest 
margin of control in Congress. 


You get these results from scattered 
1953 elections: 

In Wisconsin, a Democrat won a seat 
in Congress previously held by a Repub- 
lican. Farmer discontent was credited 
with the upset. 

In New Jersey, a Democrat won the 
Governorship now held by a Republican. 
A Democrat also took a House seat in 
the 6th congressional district, a district 
that had remained staunchly with the Re- 
publicans all through the New Deal- 
“Fair Deal” years. Local issues largely 
shaped the outcome. 

In New York City, Tammany made a 
comeback and Democrats continued to 
hold the job of mayor. In the shuffling of 
elements inside the party, New Dealers 
came to the top. 

In Virginia, Democrats again won the 
Governorship, although the New Deal 
wing of the party largely voted Repub- 
lican and sought to punish Senator Harry 
F. Byrd for helping Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in the race against “Adlai Steven- 
son in 1952. 

In local elections in widely scattered 
sections of the country, political cross- 
currents were at work. Democrats made 
gains in some areas, Republicans in 
others. No clear pattern of urge for 
change was shown. 

As a result of changes since No- 
vember, 1952, you get this situation in 
Congress: 

In January, 1953, when Republicans 
took control of the House of Representa- 
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Does it all mean that voters already are de- 


manding a change in Washington? 


A national pattern is hard to find. The vot- 
ing gave Democrats gains in some States, Re- 
publicans in others. 

Still, Republicans take the results as a signal 


that danger is ahead for 1954. 


tives, the line-up stood: Republicans, 
221; Democrats, 211; independent, 1, 
vacancies, 2. The independent votes 
Democratic on most issues. 

Now the line-up stands: Republicans, 
218; Democrats, 215; independent, 1, 
and 1 vacancy. The vacancy is in a Cali- 
fornia district, formerly held by a Re- 
publican, which is being filled in a spe- 
cial election this week. 

Only a hairline separates the Demo- 





—Uniced Press 
THE PRESIDENT 
... trouble in 1954? 


crats from control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. That is true even though 
President Eisenhower was swept into of- 
fice on a landslide a year ago. 

In the Senate, in January, 1953, the 
line-up stood: Republicans, 48; Demo- 
crats, 47; independent, 1. Now, as a re- 
sult of deaths, the line-up stands: Demo- 
crats, 48; Republicans, 47; independ- 
ent, 1. 

The Democrats, except for an agree- 
ment that the Republicans shall keep 
nominal control of the Senate machinery, 
are in an actual majority. 

The Eisenhower Administration, thus, 
will go into its second year in office with 
the barest margin of party dominance 
in Congress. The political trend since 
November, 1952, for whatever reason, 
has been away from the party in power. 
Tradition has it that the party out of 
power tends to gain seats in Congress 
in the years when there is no vote for 
President. 

What politicians see in the election 
results are these things: 

Republicans will need to reverse nor- 
mal trends and recapture the political 
initiative, or the Democrats in the 1954 
general elections will win control of the 
House of Representatives and they may 
win control of the Senate. Democrats 
now feel that their chances of holding 
their ground in the Senate are much im- 
proved by the off-year elections. 

A strong bid will be made by Demo- 
crats in 1954 to win the Governorship 
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| New York’s Votes for Mayor: 1929-53 








| Democratic Republican Other Major 
Hi Candidate Candidate Candidates 
1953 1,021,000 661,000 468,000 
(Wagner elected) 
1950 [<eic'| 935,000 382,000 1,161,000 
(Impellitteri elected) 
| 1949 1,266,000 956,000 356,000 
(O’Dwyer elected) 
| 1945 1,125,000 431,000 408,000 
(O‘Dwyer elected) 
1941 1,054,000 1,186,000 22,616 
(La Guardia elected) 
1937 890,000 1,344,000 --- 
(La Guardia elected) 
1933 586,000 868,000 668,000 
(La Guardia elected) 
1932 [rein] 1,056,000 443,000 484,000 
if (O’Brien elected) 
if 1929 867,000 367,000 188,000 
| (Walker elected) 
| Note: In most cases, the winning candidate had the support of more than 
one political group. 
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IN NEW YORK: SMILES FROM THE WAGNERS 
Democrats eyed the Governorship 


—United Press 


of New York. This race may be between 
Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., and Senator Irving M. Ives. The size 
of the Democratic victory in New York 
City is feeding the hopes of Democrats 
that they may grab oft the top spot in the 
State in 1954. 

In the face of the 1953 Democratic 
showing in New York State, President 
Eisenhower is being told that the Re- 
publicans stand a chance of losing from 
6 to 10 House seats in 1954. Such a loss 
in this one area could be enough to give 
control of the House to the Democrats, 

The voting in New York in the Demo- 
cratic primary, backed up by the Demo- 
cratic victory in the mayoralty election, 
placed the New Deal wing of the party 
squarely in the saddle. It is this fact 
that gives Mr. Roosevelt a good chance 
at the Governorship nomination next 
year. It virtually wipes out any chance 
that James A. Farley may become Na- 
tional Committeeman for the State, and 
tends to turn that job toward W. Averell 
Harriman or some other member of the 
New Deal group. 

With the Governorship of New Jersey 
and its appointive power in their hands, 
Democrats there will be in a_ position 
to make a strong fight for House seats 
in New Jersey in 1954. The odds tum 
somewhat to the disadvantage of the 
Republicans. They start off under a psy- 
chological cloud, with defeat fresh in 
their minds. And the Democrats hold 
the Statehouse. 

In the South, there will be a tendency 
of Democratic leaders who eyed Mr. 
Eisenhower favorably in 1952 to step 
back into the regular ranks of their party. 
There is no sign that the President is 
to succeed in building a two-party sys- 
tem in the South. Instead, there are 
signs that former supporters of the Presi- 
dent are about ready to part company 
with him. 

What happened in Virginia gives an 
indication of the new turn that is to 
be taken in the South. Here, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd had given implicit sup- 
port to Mr. Eisenhower. The Republi- 
cans picked up 3 House seats in 1952 in 
the State. But, in 1953, Mr. Eisenhower 
gave his approval to the Republican 
candidate who was running for Gov- 
ernor against the Byrd Democratic or- 
ganization. 

The votes went back and forth across 
party lines. Anti-Byrd Democrats voted 
for the Republican candidate. These are 
principally New Deal Democrats. And 
conservative Republicans voted for the 
Byrd candidate for Governor. Thomas 
B. Stanley, a former Democratic Repre- 
sentative, candidate of the Byrd organl- 
zation, won. But the battle was rough 
enough to draw Senator Byrd and the big 
guns of the Virginia organization into 
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, the fight. The Republican candidate 
™ made a good showing. 

ra Obviously, Senator Byrd had hoped 
k } that this would not happen. Neither he 
s nor any other of the Southern Demo- 


© |) crats who supported Mr. Eisenhower 
wants to see a situation come about in 


© ~~ the South in which they wil! face strong 
tf Republican Party opposition in their 
> FT) States after they have fought out things 
n ¥) jn their own party. As it stands now, the 


8 } Democratic primaries in the South carry 


€ faring of finality. The Democrats would 
. § like to keep it that way. 

. Thus, in the days ahead, not only 
- —— Senator Byrd, but other Southerners in 
4 —) Congress will be less willing to back the 
yY |) President. There may not be any im- 
tt [—} mediate open break, but they will 
€ — examine Presidential proposals with 
t skepticism. And the three Republican 
¢ J House members in Virginia may expect a 
A- real fight from the Byrd organization next 
d year. The shift of these three seats could 
I turn House control to the Democrats. 

e 


No clear pattern showed up in the 
voting. In Virginia, the Democrat was 
Y |} labeled conservative and the Republican 
candidate drew New Deal support. In 
nm | New Jersey, the Democratic candidate 
ts «& for Congress promised the people of his 
n f district that he would follow the same 
voting pattern as his Republican prede- 
| cessor. And supporters of the old Jersey ‘ 
Sa he. Frash Hinges, whens angen IN NEW JERSEY: CONGRATULATIONS FOR MR. MEYNER 
df zation now is shattered, turned from their 
Democratic moorings to support the Re- 


wn 
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Democrats look toward more House seats 





y publican candidate for Governor. 
I, It was this spectacle of voters dashing 
? | back and forth across party lines that New Jersey s Votes for Governor: 1928-53 
y. helped to create a confused picture of : ‘ 
is ff the results. Democratic Republican 
- § The size of the vote was down, com- Candidate Candidate 
re pared with 1952. This was normal. The 1953 959,669 805,750 
i- 7 voting always is lighter in the off years. (Robert B Meyner elected) ’ 
lV In Virginia, 619,000 turned out to vote : 

for President in 1952. Only 407,000 came 1949 810,022 886,000 
in out to vote for Governor in 1953. Of the (Alfred E. Driscoll elected) 
to three congressional districts that gave a 
or margin of 80,000 votes to Republican 1946 586,000 807,000 
p- Congressmen in Virginia in 1952, two (Alfred E. Driscoll elected) 
i- gave majorities of 5,000 and 3,000 to 
in the Republican candidate for Governor 1943 507,000 634,000 
er and the third went to the Democratic (Walter E. Edge elected) 
in candidate by 1,000 votes. 
W> In New Jersey, 2,419,000 voted for 1940 984,000 920,000 
Ir. President in 1952. Only 1,765,000 came (Charles Edison elected) 

out to vote for Governor in 1953. In the 
SS f 6th New Jersey congressional district, the 1937 (A. H ee 1000 lected) 701,000 
ad voting in 1952 had shown 188,000 votes side sarees with 
re divided between the Democrat and the 1934 “ 674,000 686,000 
id Republican. In 1953, there were 136,000 : (Harold G. pee Pee elected) 
he | voting in the same district. The winning 
as Democratic candidate got 2,000 votes 1931 736,000 505,000 
e- sed than the Democrat got in losing the (A. Harry Moore elected) 
ii- election in 1952. But the Republican who 
gh lost in 1953 got 54,000 om fewer than 1928 672,000 824,000 
ig the Republican got in winning in 1952. (Morgan F. Larson elected) 
to 


Adlai Stevenson got 1,015,000 votes 
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in New Jersey in 1952 and lost the State 
by 359,000 votes. The Democratic can- 
didate for Governor in 1953 got only 
960,000 votes and was elected by a 
margin of 154,000. The Republican can- 
didate for Governor lacked 569,000 votes 
of getting as many as Mr. Eisenhower 
did in 1952. He got 481,000 fewer votes 
than did Senator H. Alexander Smith in 
his race for re-election in 1952. 

Thus, the 55,000 Republicans who 
stayed at home in New Jersey's 6th 
district and the half million Republicans 
who did not come out to vote in the 
gubernatorial election contributed much 
to the election of the Democrats. 

The st»y-at-home voters in off-year 
and mid-term elections usually deal a 
hard blow at the party in power. Demo- 
crats used to complain that their vote 
did not come out in off-year elections, 
and that this often accounted for their 
congressional losses. In the years before 
the Democrats came into power—during 





NEW JERSEY VOTERS 
APPROVED THIS RECORD 


Democrat Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., was elected to Congress 
pledged to follow the voting rec- 
ord of former Representative Clif- 
ford P. Case (Rep.). Here is how 
Mr. Case voted: 


For 


All foreign-aid funds 

Public housing programs 

Statehood for Hawaii 

Extending the draft 

Raising U.S. debt limit 

Extending wartime controls 

Anti-poll-tax bill 

Taft-Hartley bill in 1947 

Extending trade agreements 

Cut in soil-conservation pay- 
ments 

Reduction in TVA funds 

Cutting federal pay rolls 

Repealing U. S. tax on oleo- 
margarine 

Two-term limit on Presidency 

Full-employment bill of 1946 

Tax cuts in 1945 and 1948 


Against 
Major Taft-Hartley provisions 
in 1949 
Rigid farm-price supports 
Offshore-oil bill 
Using Taft-Hartley to end steel 
strike 
Boosting public-power funds 
Brannan plan for farmers 
Ending rent, price lids in 1952 





How New Jersey's ‘6th’ 
Has Voted Last 12 Times 
For Member of Congress 
Democrat Republican 
1953* 69,000 67,000 
1952 67,000 121,000 
1950 45,000 74,000 
1948 61,000 83,000 
1946 34,000 69,000 
1944 65,000 84,000 
1942 36,000 52,000 
1940 62,000 78,000 
1938 38,000 63,000 
1936 61,000 62,000 
1934 45,000 51,000 
1932 48,000 65,000 
*Special election 
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the 1920s—the Republicans had the same 
difficulty. 

The explanation seems to be that after 
the big emotional and dramatic drive 
that is used to elect Presidents, voters 
are tired of politics. Their interest, 
aroused by the presidential drive, does 
not reach down to the other offices, to the 
men who must implement any presiden- 
tial program. 

The issues and the personalities in the 
off-year campaigns are not big enough to 
interest millions of voters who come out 
in presidential years. 

Almost invariably, this strikes hardest 
at the party that is in power. The oppo- 
sition party, stili angry at the defeat of 
the previous year, turns out in big num- 
bers to make its weight felt. This tends 
to build up its vote. 

In New York City, 3,015,000 persons 
voted for President in 1952. A year 
later, 2,150,000 voted for mayor. The 
city is predominantly Democratic, but 
Mr. Eisenhower came within 27,000 
votes of carrying it. By whittling down 
the Democratic margin there, he man- 
aged to carry New York State. 

With 865,000 fewer persons voting 
than came to the polls in the 1952 presi- 
dential election, Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 
the winning candidate for mayor, got a 
margin of 360,000 votes over the Repub- 
lican candidate. This figure comes close 
to the edge of what the Democrats need 
out of New York City if they are to win 
the State in a gubernatorial or presi- 
dential election. 

What happens in these elections in 
New York is that the Republican candi- 
dates usually poll majorities in the 
smaller towns and farming areas of up- 
State New York. The Democrats’ chances 
of carrying the State always depend 
upon the size of the majority they can 
get in New York City. 

In terms of Mr. Eisenhower's own pro- 


—n, 


gram, the 1953 elections mean that the 
President may expect more trouble with 
Congress. The division in both houses of 
Congress is so close that the President 
has only nominal control. 

It now seems obvious to experienced 
observers that the time has passed when 
the President might expect to drive a firm 
program of change through Congress, 
The edge has worn off his own victory, 
Republican National Committee officials 
are gloomy. In the present state of af. 
fairs, Mr. Eisenhower can get from Con. 
gress only what the Democrats are willing 
to give him. 

And, in the days ahead, Democrats are 
planning to keep an eye on whatever 
programs come from the White House, 
The President can go only so far as they 
are willing to allow him to go. And 
the elections of 1954 and 1956, with con- 
trol, first, of Congress, and then, of the 
White House, may easily depend upon 
the course of the Democrats. 





Less for Public Works 


Voters were asked to pass ona 
small amount—for the postwar pe- 
riod—of proposed borrowing for 
State and local projects. They 
turned down some of this. 


Approvals included— 


State of Ohio, 500 million dol- 
lars for highways 

Philadelphia, Pa., 54.7 million 
for sewer, water lines, other 
improvements 

St. Paul, Minn., 38.9 million for 
streets, bridges, schools, other 
projects 

Chicago, Ill., 36 million for light- 
ing, bridges, buildings 

Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 35 mil- 
lion for subway 

Other Ohio points, 36.7 million 
for schools and 23.1 million for 
sewers, slum clearance, other 
purposes 

Detroit, Mich., 20 million for a 
sewer system 


Rejections included— 

San Francisco, Calif., 16.6 million 
dollars for railway, pools, play- 
grounds, buildings 

Ohio cities, 8.5 million for schools 
and 7.5 million for other pur- 
poses 

Erie, Pa., 6.2 million for a sew- 
age-treatment plant 

Lower Merion Township, Pa. 
4.2 million for schools 
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CITY MACHINES: BACK IN FORM? 


Beneath all the excitement 
over local election returns, you 
find some signs of the times. 

City machines seem to be re- 
gaining some lost ground. 

People are voting issues more 
than parties in 1953. Local issues 
are dominant. 

Many voters cross party lines 
more readily than they once did. 

Here is the real meaning of 
1953 local elections. 


The things that stand out in a close 
examination of the voting in the local 
elections of 1953 are these: 

City machines appeared to make a 
comeback. Tammany Hall, which seemed 
to be on the ropes a year ago, sprang 
back to elect a mayor of New York City. 
In Albany, the timeworn Democratic 
machine of Daniel P. O’Connell, re- 
elected its man mayor. In Philadelphia, 
the old Republican machine won some 
minor victories. And, in Chicago, despite 
some buffeting in the Cook County sub- 
urbs, the Democratic machine stood its 
ground fairly well. 

The voters showed themselves of two 
minds with respect to bonds. The offer- 
ings were light. Some issues were turned 
down, others were approved. In the 
main, they were for roads or schools. 

All across the country, local issues 
were the dominant determining factors. 
One man was elected mayor because 
he was a popular man and of the same 
national origin as the bulk of the voters 
in his city. This item was big enough to 
upset the party balance and bring the 
Democrats into the city hall in Buffalo. 
In Little Rock, Ark., and Bridgeport, 
Conn., two men held their grip on 
the mayor’s office because. the voters 
liked them personally and liked the way 
they were handling their jobs. Party 
lines had little or nothing to do with their 
election. 

Parties by-passed. In a good many 
places, the results were mixed. A Demo- 
cratic mayor might have a Republican 
city council to work with. Republicans 
and Democrats, running for similar of- 
fices, were voted in without regard to 
party. Men who followed the voting in 
such cases closely said that the voters 
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How Local Races Went 


New York City—Democrat Robert 
F. Wagner, Jr., elected mayor 
by big margin. 

Up-State New York—All told, Re- 
publicans elect 25 mayors, a 
net loss of 1. Democrats elect 
19, a net gain of 2. Nonpartisan 
or independent mayors elected 
number 6, a net loss of 1. 

Buffalo—In an upset, Democrats 
elect Steven Pankow mayor. 

Albany—Erastus Corning, Il, Demo- 
crat, re-elected mayor. 

Syracuse—Republican Donald H. 
Mead elected mayor in an over- 
turn. 

New Jersey—Legislature remains 
Republican, despite Democratic 
victory for Governor and 6th 
district Congressman. 

Chicago—Republicans elect 8 of 
14 judges in Cook County, gain 
ground against Democrats. 

Columbus, Ohio—Democrats elect 
Maynard E. Sensenbrenner may- 
or, an office Republicans have 
held since 1932. Republicans, 
however, retain the city council 
by a big vote. 

Akron, Ohio—Democrats gain a 
mayor by electing Leo A. Berg. 

Cleveland — Democrats keep 
mayor's office, electing Anthony 
J. Celebrezze. 

New Haven, Conn.—Richard C. 
Lee, Democrat, elected mayor. 
Democrats get majority of other 
city-hall posts. 

Hartford, Conn.—Democrats win 
5 of 9 places in city council. 
Davenport, la.—For the first time 
in 20 years, Democrats elect a 

mayor, Walter Beuse. 

Louisville, Ky.—Democrat Andrew 
Broaddus elected mayor. Eisen- 
hower took the county in 1952. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Pratt C. Remmel, 
Republican, an upset winner two 
years ago re-elected mayor. 

Philadelphia — Republicans elect 
13 judges and 9 minor officials 
to break the Democrats’ solid 
grip on city hall. 

Pittsburgh — David L. Lawrence, 
Democrat, elected to third term 
as mayor. 








Even. New York’s Tammany Hit Comeback Trail 


were showing careful discrimination 
and picking the better men with little 
regard to party labels. 

In some of the big labor centers, Dem- 
ocrats managed to retain a tight grip. 
This was especially true of the big steel 
city of Pittsburgh and the mining areas 
of Scranton. In such Ohio industrial areas 
as Cleveland and Akron, the voters gave 
their backing to the Democrats. Looking 
at these results, Republicans concluded 
that there still may be elective dynamite 
hidden in labor’s dinner pail. 

In a few cases, however, were any real 
protest votes detected. A possible excep- 
tion was Davenport, Ia. Here the Demo- 
crats elected a mayor and seven alder- 
men. It is the first time in 20 years that 
they had captured the mayor’s office. An 
important element in shaping the course 
of the election was the number of unem- 
ployed workers from farm-equipment 
plants in the area, These turned out to 
vote for the Democrats. Republicans felt 
the impact all the way to Washington. 

Another hint of the way labor’s sym- 
pathies run lay in the results of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, election. Here, again, a 
Democrat won the mayoralty in an up- 
set. Aviation workers, on strike, gave 
their votes to the Democratic candidate. 
Oddly, the Democrat got a Republican 
city council to work with. 

Freakish twists of this kind showed 
up in several places. Two reasons were 
assigned for this crossing of party lines. 
In some cases, there was a lack of party 
organization. In others, the voters picked 
their preferences on an individual basis. 
All through the country, there were 
signs that men and women were paying 
less attention to parties than they were 
to what the individual candidates stood 
for. 

In some cases, however, there were 
signs that voters were dropping back into 
the voting patterns they had followed 
before 1952. Louisville turned back to 
the Democrats. A Virginia congressional 
district that voted for President Eisen- 
hower in 1952 and elected a Republican 
Congressman gave its vote to the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor. This 
was not altogether confined to the South. 

Largely, men and women simply went 
to the polls and decided which candi- 
dates they wanted. And they shaped 
that decision largely on the basis of local 
issues. It was the sum of those local de- 
cisions that gave comfort to the Demo- 
crats. 
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MR. BLOCK, STORE OWNER 
“I split my ticket...’ 


MR. JONES, WORKER 
“| didn’t like the local setup’’ 


Staff Photos-USN&WR 


MR. RADTKE, ACCOUNTANT 
. . the Administration” 





New Jersey: Man on Street 
Tells Why Democrats Won 


Why did so many Eisenhower supporters in 
New Jersey cast ballots for Democrats this time? 
Here, in their own words, are the reasons given 
to U. S. News & World Report by typical voters. 


® George E. Block, a shoe-store pro- 
prietor in Elizabeth, says: 

“I am for Eisenhower. I voted for him, 
and I’m not sorry I did, but I split my 
ticket yesterday. People resented the 
way Hetfield [Republican candidate for 
Congress] tried to ride in on Ike’s coat- 
tails. A Hetfield campaign truck passed 
my store the other day, and the loud- 
speaker blared out, asking everybody to 
send Hetfield to Washington because Ike 
needed him. I think a lot of people re- 
sented that. He should have tried to 
get in by himself without having Eisen- 
hower elect him. I know I heard a lot of 
people out on the street say that when 
the campaign parade went by.” 


® John Jones, a filling-station attend- 
ant in Elizabeth, says: 

“I have voted the Republican ticket 
just about all my life. But I just didn’t 
like the local setup here. I voted the 
straight Democratic ticket this time. I 
didn’t like the Republican running for 
Governor. It wasn’t a matter of national 
policies.” 


© Walter F. Radtke, an accountant in 
Roselle, says: 

“I felt the Republican Administration 
is nothing more than a copy of the New 
Deal and that it does not represent the 
true Republican Party. I would say that 
my vote [for a Democrat] was a vote of 
protest. I object to many of the things 
about the Administration—first of all 
taxation, continuation of spending with 
the result of continued high taxes. I 
didn’t vote Democratic because of local 
issues. I have voted the Republican ticket 
most of my life.” 


@ Mrs. C. V. Wilson, a clothier in Eliz- 
abeth, says: 

“I voted Republican, but I’m just as 
glad to see Williams [Democratic candi- 
date for Congress] win. If Case [Repre- 
sentative Clifford Case, Republican, re- 
signed] had been on the ticket, I would 
have voted for him. I think Ike is doing 
all right. After all, he hasn’t been in long 
enough yet. Give him a chance. I’d vote 
for him tomorrow.” 


Dobe inlets nd ote NT 


we 
© A butcher in Elizabeth says: } 
“You want to know why Hetfield lost? 
Well, people are getting scared. Those 
cattlemen that went to Washington—that 
shows you that people are scared. Busi- 
ness is good in the store, but prices are 
still high. I voted for Eisenhower, but 
yesterday I voted Democratic.” 


© Andrew Smith, a grocer in Plain- 
field, says: 

“I voted for Williams because | 
thought the Republicans had been in |) 
office too long in that particular strong- 
hold. Policies of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration didn’t affect my _ particular ? 
vote. The Administration is still on trial. 
It’s a little too early to appraise Ike.” 


© John A. Tammaro, a maintenance 
superintendent in Plainfield, says: 
“I changed part of my vote this time. 
Voted a Republican for Governor and 
a Democrat for Congressman. I know 
Williams, know him well. But, of course, 
I didn’t have anything against the other 
man. The National Administration didn't 
have anything at all to do with my vote. 
I'm a good Eisenhower man, think he’s 
doing a good job.” = 


® George Garfinkle, a drug salesman 
in Newark, says: 

“Job layoffs in this county are the 
thing that resulted in a protest vote 
against Administration policies. But | 
don’t think the protest was against Ei- 
senhower, the man. The fact that Troast 
[Republican candidate for Governor] 
was a machine man also influenced the 
election, from what I’ve heard.” 


e Mrs. Florence Gettis, a housewife, 
of Elizabeth, says: 

“I voted for Williams, and I think the 
result shows a big protest vote against 
Eisenhower. Ike isn’t doing anything for 
the workingman. Another  thing—he 
doesn’t say anything. You don’t know 
where he stands. He won’t commit him- 
self on the vital issues. I voted for 
[Adlai] Stevenson last year, and I’m glad 
to see Williams won yesterday. Ike 
should tell people about things, like on 
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McCarthy, for instance. You don’t know 
whether he is for him or against him.” 


e Alfred Eidi, a carpenter, of Union, 
says: 

“ft am an independent voter. I don’t 
consider myself either a Republican or a 
Democrat. I voted for Williams, but I like 
Ike. Ike is a good man, and he needs a 
good Congress. I think it is good to split 
the ticket so you don’t vote for every- 
body from the same party. Ike is doing a 
good job, and I don’t regret that I voted 
for him. I think Williams will help him.” 


eThomas Mulligan, a machinist in 
Elizabeth, says: 

“{ changed simply because I don't 
like the Republicans. I thought Ike would 
be a good man to be in there. Ike’s O.K. 
It’s the others I don’t like. I don’t like the 
Republican Congressmen. I was also in- 
fluenced by newspaper accounts on 
Troast. It was a local matter, not na- 
tional.” 


¢ Mrs. Minnie Perrella, a cigar-store 
proprietor in Elizabeth, says: 

“Well, I voted Democratic, but I still 
like Ike. He is a good President and 
should be given a chance. I voted Demo- 
cratic because the Democrats would 


help Ike.” 


¢ Alfred Erdely, an industrial worker 
in Elizabeth, says: 

“I shifted my vote this time because 
the Republicans aren’t doing any good. 
They promised to get us a veterans’ bonus 
and didn’t. I am a Democrat in the first 
place, and I figured we could do better 
with the Democrats. I don’t like the way 
the Eisenhower crowd are handling for- 
eign aid, either. But the major thing, I 
guess, was Troast. He switched me right 
back to the Democratic ticket.” 


MR. MULLIGAN, MACHINIST 
“I don’t like the Republicans” 
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® John Hogan, a lunchroom proprietor 
in Rahway, says: 

“I vote Democratic, and always have. 
This town is Republican, and the Re- 
publicans always win. But not yesterday. 
And do you know why? Look at those 
signs in my lunchroom. See those prices? 
You know what I pay for meat now? 88 
cents. And do you know what I used to 
pay? 44 cents.” 


@ Robert Moses, a salesman in Lin- 
den, says: 

“I voted for Williams, and I voted for 
Stevenson last year. In my opinion, the 
Eisenhower Administration is set up to 
benefit the big interests. There is too 
much of a big-business atmosphere in 
Washington. I don’t think those people 
really have the interests of the people as 
a whole at heart. Case was a good man, 
but Hetfield would have been with the 
bosses. It seems to me that this shows 
Eisenhower isn’t doing too well.” 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Victor Siele, of Linden, 
say: 

“We're Republicans. Last year was our 
first vote, and we voted for Eisenhower. 
I don’t see any reason to change our 
minds. We voted for Case last year, too. 
He is a good man. Hetfield is a good 
man, too, and I don’t see where anything 
has happened to change our minds about 
Ike. But that doesn’t mean that we will 
always be Republicans.” 


© A gas-station operator in Elizabeth 
says: 

“I voted Democratic. Business doesn’t 
seem to be so good since the Republicans 
are in. I don’t know what it is. There are 
just as many cars on the road, but we 
aren't doing as good as we did last year. 
I don’t blame it on Ike—I think he is 
a good man.” 


MRS. PERRELLA, STORE OWNER 
“I still like Ike’ 




















MR. EIDI, CARPENTER 
“‘Ike is doing a good job” 
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MR. ERDELY, FACTORY WORKER 
“lam a Democrat" 
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NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey voters elected their first 
Democratic Governor in 10 years—Rob- 
ert B. Meyner. They picked Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., as U. S. Representative for 
the sixth congressional district, first 
Democrat to win in that district’s 20-year 
history. What caused the swing to the 
Democrats, in the opinion of New Jer- 
sey’s editors, is outlined here 


© William R. Clark, political columnist, 
Newark Evening News (Ind.). 

Q How do you explain the New Jersey 
election results, Mr. Clark? 

A On the Governorship, | think that 
the National Administration scarcely fig- 
ures in the picture. The election re- 
solved pretty much around State issues. 
There was the Joe Fay letter [Joseph S. 
Fay, a labor leader, is serving a prison 
term in New York for extortion]—that 
was a monumental blunder—and it was 
succeeded by Troast’s acceptance of the 
Hague-Egger support in Hudson Coun- 
ty. [Paul L. Troast was the unsuccessful 
Republican candidate for Governor.] 
There was a pretty bad picture there, on 
top of the Bergen County gambling 
scandals which had been front-page 
news for a couple of vears. 

Q Just how important was the Fay 
letter, the one Troast wrote to Governor 
Dewey asking clemency for Joe Fay? 

A The Fay letter was sort of a fixative 
tor the moral issue. 

Q Was the election of a Democrat to 
Congress from this normally Republican 
district a slap at the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration? 

A In the sixth district, you can’t dis- 
associate a congressional election from 
the national picture, but George Het- 
field, the Republican candidate, was 
making speeches about starry-eyed in- 
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What did the elections show, in down-to- 
earth terms that indicate local trends? 

To find out, U.S. News & World Report 
queried editors and political writers on the 
spot, who are in a position to know. 

Here are their answers, given in recorded 

views. Opinions are those of experienced 


phia. 


ternationalists and transatlantic boon- 
doggling. Now, that isn’t the thing on 
which the voters in this county were 
raised. They have been represented by 
Clifford Case [a Republican who re- 
signed from Congress] who had some 
progressive, young ideas. And here was 
Hetfield making speeches against the 
farm dole. 

Q Wasn't there some talk about Het- 
field being a hand-picked candidate that 
hurt him? 

A When Case resigned, Hetfield was 
designated to run by a 10-vote margin 
within the county committee of several 
hundred members. It was a bitter split. 
Also, there was the handicap of nonresi- 
dence—he had been out of the county 
for a couple of years, in Mantoloking, 
where he served as a borough official. 

Q Is it true that Harrison Williams, 
the Democrat who was elected to Con- 
gress, ran pretty much on Case’s record 
in Congress? 

A Williams said immediately that he 
would support the Eisenhower foreign 
policies, and that, as a. matter of fact, 
the Democrats had been: stancher sup- 
porters of the President in Congress than 
the Republicans. He also said he aspired 
to fill the shoes of Case, who only last 
year carried the district by 55,000. So 
Williams did a very shrewd thing. It 
is pretty hard here to separate the na- 
tional overtones from the purely local 
and personal considerations. 

Q What effect will this have on the 
Democratic and Republican organiza- 
tions in getting ready for next year’s 
elections? 

A Well, the Democrats have had only 
a paper organization, and this election 
was more or less of a political giveaway 
by the Republicans, both in the con- 
gressional district and the State. 

Q Whom does Governor-elect Meyner 


newsmen in New Jersey, New York, Chicago, 
Davenport, New Haven, Richmond, Philadel- 


They cover the outcome of significant elec- 
tions in seven States, with an indication of 
what the results may mean in the critical con- 
gressional elections next year. 


line up with in the national Democratic 
picture? 

A I don’t know. He had a congratula- 
tory call from Adlai Stevenson, but he 
also had some pretty good assistance 
from Senator Kefauver, who spent a day 
in the State. The Democrats had Steven- 
son available to them, but they decided 
not to make this a replay of the 1952 
election. They were very eager to keep 
out of the gubernatorial race any ele- 
ment of the National Administration. 

Q What shape will the Republicans 
be in for the next election? 

A You'll probably find that Williams 
has just been given a courtesy card to 
the House of Representatives. I think 
they'll withdraw the invitation next No- 
vember, because this is such an over- 
whelmingly Republican district. 

Q If the presidential election were 
held again tomorrow, would Eisenhower 
carry the State again? 

A Oh, I would think that New Jersey 
is going to be Republican nationally for 
some time. The people were not protest- 
ing so much against Eisenhower as they 
were about things in their own back yard. 


© Valentine Fallon, managing editor, 
Elizabeth Daily Journal (Rep.). 

Q What happened in your congres- 
sional district, Mr. Fallon? Have the peo- 
ple turned on the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration so soon? 

A I don't believe the people here 
were protesting, Ike’s policies when they 
elected Harrison Williams, a Democrat, 
to Congress, for the first time from this 
district. I don’t place any significance at 
all in the national implication that has 
been attached to his victory. 

Q Why didn’t they continue to vote 
Republican, then? 

A They just didn’t like the way Wil 
liams’s Republican opponent, George 
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Hetfield, was foisted upon them by the 
Republican county committee. 

Q Is it true, also, that Williams, the 
Democrat, campaigned on Case’s voting 
record? 

A Williams told the voters he was go- 
ing to back up many of Case’s planks. He 
said: “I’m going to support Ike in all his 
foreign policies.” 

Q.Is it true that Williams, in his ad- 
yertising, didn’t always identify himself 
as a Democrat, that he tied himself 
that closely to Case? 

AI wouldn't go so far as to say that, 
but he did say he would play ball with a 
lot of Case’s policies as a liberal. Some 
of the Old Guard here couldn’t swallow 
Case because he was more or less liberal. 
Case got a lot of Democratic votes— 
labor votes—and that didn’t sit well with 
the Republican leaders. 

Q What about the State-wide vote? 
Does election of a Democratic Governor 
have any national significance? 

A No. It was a repudiation of the Re- 
publican leadership here. The leader- 
ship was rather weak concerning the 
gambling situation that was an issue in 
the State. Then, of course, there was 
the letter that Troast wrote to Governor 
Dewey of New York for Fay’s parole. 
That didn’t sit so well. So all of these 
things added up to defeat for Troast. 
Governor-elect Meyner was not too well 
known in our section of the State. 

‘ Q You don’t think the New Jersey 
voting necessarily means a big switch to 
the Democrats in the State? 

A I think next year it’s going to be Re- 
publican again. As a matter of fact, the 
State still is heavily Republican in the 
Legislature. 


*Paul E. Smith, managing editor, 
Plainfield Courier-News Daily (Ind. 
Rep.). 

Q What is your explanation of the 
Jersey returns, Mr. Smith? 

A The vote was a protest against the 
boss system in Union County. In other 
words, we've had a fight among Repub- 
licans here for leadership, and this is 
just a protest from the people against the 
bosses. 

Q Were there any national angles in 
that congressional race? To what extent 
does this represent any anti-Eisenhower 
feeling? 

A I don’t think it represents any. It’s 
purely a local feeling. I think the people 
are still for Eisenhower. 

Q Basically, Union County remains 
Republican? 

A Yes. We elected all the Republi- 
can candidates except the Congressman 
and Governor. 

Q Were there any issues that seemed 
to draw particular fire? 

A Yes. Williams ran on Congressman 
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Case’s record. His platform was that he 
was for everything that Case had been 
for. And Hetfield said he didn’t know 
anything about Case, that his record 
would be made when he got to Wash- 
ington and found out what it was all 
about. 

Q In Case’s record, was there any- 
thing particular that would seem to ap- 
peal to the electorate? 

A I just think the people liked the 
way Case voted, and his record. They 
were for Case. 

Q Case generally supported Eisen- 
hower and the Democrats on foreign 
policy, did he not? 

A Yes. 

Q And he followed a rather liberal 
domestic policy? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think that the county may 
go back to Republicans in next year’s 
congressional election? 














—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘IT'S AN ILL WIND .. .' 
. . . but purely local? 





A I think that, if there’ll be a reorgani- 
zation and a new leader in the Repub- 
lican Party, we will swing back. 


© Pat Capaccio, editor, Rahway 
News-Record Weekly (Ind.). 

Q How do you analyze the voting in 
the 6th congressional district, Mr. Capac- 
cio? 

A I think the results here were due 
primarily to dissatisfaction with the coun- 
ty Republican Party. Mr. Case is a home- 
town boy in Rahway and had a great 
following throughout the county. He 
had the support of liberal, conservative 
and middle-of-the-road elements. I think 
the county machine, or would-be ma- 
chine, failed to support him. In fact, most 
people feel that he had a pretty rough deal. 

Q That was in the primary when he 
sought to enter the race for the guber- 
natorial nomination? 


A That’s right. And I base that on the 


fact that there was a surprisingly large 
number of write-in votes for him here 
in Rahway. 

Q Then the feeling growing out of 
the Case rejection by the leadership 
carried right on over into the congres- 
sional race? : 

A I think so. I think the results here 
in the sixth district have been primarily 
dissatisfaction with the county machine. 
I also feel that Mr. Hetfield was hurt by 
holding office in another county at one 
time. 

Q To what extent did the vote repre- 
sent any anti-Eisenhower feeling? 

A I don’t think you can extend the 
6th district vote anyway to the Na- 
tional Administration. The splitting up 
of the balloting—that is, the number of 
people crossing party lines to vote for in- 
dividuals—I think would take away any 
generalized feeling toward the Adminis- 
tration. 

Q Do you think that, if Eisenhower 
were running today, he would get the 
same heavy vote in your district that he 
did last time? 

A I would say, “Yes.” 

Q What about the gubernatorial elec- 
tion? The county, which has always been 
Republican, gave the Democratic guber- 
natorial candidate a substantial vote, and 
you think that is explained almost wholly 
by the Case situation? 

A I think the Case situation had a 
great deal to do with it. 

Q Do you think the corruption issue 
had anything to do with defeat of Mr. 
Troast? 4 

A Yes. I think that Mr. Troast’s associ- 
ation with the Joey Fay thing had quite 
a bit to do with it. 


NEW YORK 


New York City chose a New Deal 
Democrat, Robert F. Wagner, Jr., for 
Mayor by a big plurality. Democrats, 
cheered by the size of Wagner's vic- 
tory, took it as a sign that they may elect 
a Governor next year and maybe win 
back some of the congressional districts 
they lost in 1952. The new political out- 
look in this key State is sized up as 
follows by two well-informed New York 
newspapermen. 


© A prominent New York editor. 

Q What does the New York City vote 
mean nationally? 

A It has this much national signifi- 
cance: Election of Robert Wagner as 
mayor gives the New Deal wing of the 
Democratic Party complete control of 
the organization in both the city and the 
State. It seems to indicate that the Dem- 
ocrats will have a good chance of elect- 
ing a Governor next year, probably 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 

Q Does the result indicate, too, that 
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the Democrats will pick up some addi- 
tional seats in the House of Representa- 
tives next year? 

A Yes. As a matter of fact, they might 
get a majority. It is usually very close, 
you know. The present representation in 
the House from New York is 27 Republi- 
cans and 16 Democrats. Well, of course, 
it ought to be nearly even, so that the 
Democrats are bound to make some 
gains even if a Republican Governor is 
elected. 

Q What about the State Democratic 
organization? 

A Jim Farley is completely out as na- 
tional committeeman to succeed Ed 
Frantz. He would have liked that job. 
The committeeman will be either Paul 
E. Fitzpatrick or Averell Harriman. It 
looked a while ago like Fitzpatrick, but 
I’m not so sure now. 

Q Would you say the Republicans ran 
badly in the New York City mayoralty 
race? 

A As a matter of fact, the Republican 
candidate, Harold Riegelman, did very 
well. You know, the Democratic enroll- 
ment was 1.1 million above the Re- 
publican enrollment in the city. There 
was a very light registration. New York 
City is heavily Democratic. 

Q What about up-State? Did the 
Democrats make gains in local elections 
there? 

A Things broke in their favor in Buf- 
falo and Utica, but the up-State returns 
were not overwhelmingly in their favor. 


®The Albany correspondent of an 
up-State New York newspaper. 

Q How do you size up the New York 
results? 

A They could have an important bear- 
ing on whether Governor Dewey will 
run for re-election. I think he would like 
to run again, but I think he wants to be 
pretty sure he can win. 

Q Why should the election of a Demo- 
crat as Mayor of New York City influence 
Dewey’s decision to run for Governor? 

A Because it looks to me as if the 
Democrats are getting set to nominate 
another Roosevelt for Governor—young 
Franklin, Jr. If the Wagner name _ is 
still magic, the Roosevelt name will be 
more so. [Robert Wagner is the son of 
the late U. S. Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
of New York.] Witk young Roosevelt 
running, and with Tammany back in 
the saddle and able to deliver a 750,000- 
to-900,000 majority for the Democrats in 
New York City, Dewey might think 
twice before running. He doesn’t want to 
spoil his winning record in the State. 

Q Do you think up-State is more 
Democratic than it has been? 

A Not a bit. Dewey would run like a 
house afire up-State. Republicans gained 
in quite a few cities in this. election, 
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picking up some mayors around Glens 
Falls and several other places. 

Q What about Congress? Will the 
Democrats pick up some New York seats 
next year? 

A They could down-State._I don’t 
think there will be much change up- 
State. That’s always been a ‘fact in off- 
year elections. 


VIRGINIA 


The Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Virginia polled nearly 45 per 
cent of the vote. This was considered by 
many a surprising showing in view of 
the fact that he was opposed by the 
powerful Democratic organization of 
Senator Harry F. Byrd. Here’s the story 
behind that race. 


® Virginius Dabney, editor, editorial 
page, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
Q What will be the principal result 

















#ERBLO 


—Herblock in the Washington Post 


‘I'VE BEEN SITTING UP 
WITH A SICK TREND‘ 





of the strong showing made by the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, Mr. 
Dabney? 

A I think it gives considerable en- 
couragement to the Republicans, and 
makes them feel they have the basic in- 
gredient of a two-party system. I 
wouldn’t say that we now have a two- 
party system, but when a Republican 
running for Governor gets nearly 45 per 
cent of the vote, that is an extraordinary 
phenomenon in this part of the world. If 
they keep at it, I don’t see why they can’t 
be a real threat in the future. 

Q Does this apply to other Southern 
States where Democratic leaders have 
supported President Eisenhower? 

A The results in Virginia should en- 
courage those in other Southern States. 


Q Will this strong Republican show. 
ing force the Byrd organization to try to 
knock off those three Republican Con. 
gressmen from Virginia? 

A They were already determined to 
do it if they could. I think this will per- 
haps be something of a discouragement 
to them, but I don’t think it will lessen 
their effort. The majority given the Re- 
publican candidate, State Senator Ted 
Dalton, in two of those districts was 
pretty substantial. 

Q What effect will the election have 
on Senator Byrd’s support of the Eisen- 
hower program? 

A I don’t think it will have any effect, 
because Eisenhower stayed out of the 
campaign, other than having made the 
general statement that he was for all 
Republicans. 

Q You don’t think the Virginia results 
will cause Southerners to withdraw some 
of their support from the Eisenhower 
program? 

A I hadn't thought that. I think it 
might have a definite effect in the next 
presidential campaign as to whether Byrd 
openly would practically bolt as he did 
before. He didn’t come out for Eisen- 
hower, but he couldn’t recommend 
Stevenson. Next time, I doubt if he will 
go that far, unless he’s pushed awfully 
hard. He got a considerable kickback on 
it this time. Some of the politicians in 
Virginia, some of his friends, gave him 
a tough going over. A lot of them were 
for Stevenson and they were the ones 
who jumped him in this election. They 
had a good deal to do with creating this 
serious challenge. 

Q Do you detect much feeling in the 
organization against Byrd himself? 

A There are some differences about 
his strategy and tactics. Some of the old- 
liners are very down on him for what he 
did last year with Eisenhower. But he 
is in a very high state of prestige right 
now because he took this Governorship 
campaign of Thomas B. Stanley when it 
was bogged down and got behind it and 
pushed it over. He was more responsible 
for Stanley's victory than anybody. 


CHICAGO 


Cook County, Ill., home of Chicago, 
elected 13 judges—8 Republicans and 
5 Democrats. A Chicago editor analyzes 
this election in relation to national trends. 


© M. P. Akers, managing editor, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. 

Q Will the results of the judgeship 
elections in Chicago have any bearing 
on next year’s congressional elections, 
Mr. Akers? 

A I am not sure, because I don’t see a 
trend in this election. But I do think the 
fact that the Republicans were able to be 
elected will create a lot of enthusiasm 
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in Republican-organization circles, and 
probably will help the party. 

Q How many Republicans were elect- 
ed? 

A There were 13 contests for seats on 
the Superior Court. The Democrats won 
5 and ran 1 to 5 in the order of votes re- 
ceived. The Republicans won 8, but 
their top man was sixth in number of 
votes received and the other Republi- 
cans were under him. In a contest for a 
vacancy on the Circuit Court, the Repub- 
lican candidate defeated the Democrat 
by 45,000 votes. On the results, it looks 
as if the Republicans gained a lot of 
strength, but on analysis it seems that 
the voters sought to pick the best-quali- 
fied candidates. 

Q Where was the Republican strength, 
in the city or county? 

A The Democrats got their heavy vot- 
ing in organization wards, but the sub- 
urban areas, which are Republican, and 
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—Dowling in the York ..erai 


‘IT ISN‘T THE TROPICS’ 
...some Democrats shivered, too 


some of the Republican wards in the city 
also voted rather heavily. The vote was 
large for a judicial election, more than 
a million votes, almost half of the poten- 
tial vote in Cook County. There seems 
to have been sort of a civic awakening. 
The voters not only got out in big num- 
bers, but they chose men who had been 
endorsed by newspapers and civic or- 
ganizations. 

Q When you count up, the Democrats 
outvoted the Republicans, didn’t they? 

A On the basis of high man, yes, but 
there was a span of 100,000 votes be- 
tween the highest and lowest Democrat. 
This shows the voters were picking and 
choosing, 

Q On the basis of this election, would 
you say the Republicans have a good 
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chance of electing a Mayor of Chicago, 
if there were an election now? 

A I don’t think so. The decisive factor 
was the suburban voting and, on the 
basis of this voting, the Democrats are 
still carrying the city, but not the county. 


PHILADELPHIA 


In Philadelphia, it was Republicans 
who upset Democrats. In a city election, 
with a light vote, Republicans won 22 
of 26 offices, mostly judgeships. This 
was a defeat for the Democratic or- 
ganization that had taken control of the 
city a year ago. 


® Saul Schraga, city political reporter, 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Q Do you think the Philadelphia 
election had any national significance, 
Mr. Schraga? 

A No. It was strictly local and had no 
bearing on the national scene. It just 
concerned a reform administration here, 
and I think pointed up very nicely the 
old truism that no reform administration 
can last more than one term. [This “re- 
form” administration, headed by Mayor 
Joseph Clark, Jr., and District Attorney 
Richard Dillworth, overturned a Repub- 
lican administration in 1951.] 

Q No national issues at all? 

A None. 

Q Was the vote light? 

A Only about 55 per cent of the vote 
came out. For the first timé in 30 years, 
neither party polled as many as 300,000 
votes. Apathy was the big thing. A nor- 
mal vote is around 750,000. 

Q Is Philadelphia Republican or Dem- 
ocratic today? 

A If you go by registration, it’s about 
2-to-1 Republicans, but, by voting in the 
last five years, it has been Democratic. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


Democrats made a clean sweep of the 
city government of New Haven, turning 
out a Republican Mayor and winning 24 
of the 33 aldermen posts. 


© James M. Groves, editorial-page 
editor, New Haven Journal-Courier. 

Q What caused the overturn in your 
city government, Mr. Groves? 

A One consideration probably was the 
return to normal Democratic habits of 
a substantial number of people who had 
been somewhat fed up on Trumanism. 
Also, Dick Lee, the boy who won, is per- 
sonally very popular, is smart and well- 
intentioned. I think the fact that he 
had tried twice to be Mayor, and had 
lost by the extremely narrow margin of 
two votes last time, had its popular 
appeal. 

Q Has New Haven generally had Re- 
publican or Democratic mayors in re- 
cent years? 


A The man who was just defeated 
had served four terms. He, in turn, re- 
placed a Democratic Mayor who had 
served six or seven terms. 

Q Do you see any connection between 
this mayoralty vote and the congressional 
elections next year? 

A I think these local issues are with- 
out national significance. 


DAVENPORT, la. 


Democrats made heavy gains in Dav- 
enport, where they elected a Mayor, 
for the first time in 20 years, and took 
over seven of eight aldermen seats. 

@ Fred C. Bills, executive editor, 
Davenport. Democrat-Times. 

Q What happened in that mayoralty 
election out there? 

A Two things happened, I believe. 
One was that voters in Davenport were 
ready for a change of faces at the city 
hall. Those that had been in front of 
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—Talburt for Scripps-Howard newspapers 


‘THE MELANCHOLY DAYS 
HAVE COME’ 


us represented an administration that 
had run for about 20 years and, while 
some of the candidates hadn’t been 
around for that long, all of them were 
recognized as members of the same ad- 
ministration. 

Another factor, which is a little more 
intangible, has been the tenor of the na- 
tional Administration. There have been 
substantial layoffs in farm-implement 
plants in the tri-city area—that is, Daven- 
port, Ia., Rock Island and Moline-East 
Moline, Ill.—and those layoffs caused 
some Democratic voting on the part of 
voters who believe that the unemploy- 
ment is due to reduced farm-implement 
buying, which has been due to falling 
farm prices and uncertainties over the 
Administration’s course of action. 
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Trouble signs are beginning to 
pop up in nearly all the figures 
that officials employ to measure 
the health of business. 

Question is whether the 
squeeze that already has hit 
farmers is going to hit city dwell- 
ers, too, in a general downturn. 

Government leaders doubt that 
a severe decline is on the way, 
but they are looking around for 
ways of treating one. 


The first faint signs of trouble in 
business are showing up in official 
figures. These signs were definite dur- 
ing the month of September. They 
spread a bit further in October. 

All of the signs seem to suggest that 
the sort of squeeze that has made farmers 
unhappy is tending to develop for many 
city people. This is the squeeze that 
comes from declining incomes and rising 
costs of living. 

Incomes of wage and salary workers 
declined a little both in September and 
in October. This was true even though 
hourly rates of pay were rising to a new 
high. There now is less in the way of 
overtime work, and factory jobs are not 
quite as abundant. The cost of living, 
however, advanced to a new high. 

This squeeze on city people, following 
the squeeze on farmers, is coming at a 
time of year when there is normally a rise 
in the number of jobs, in business activity 
and in income payments. This year, how- 
ever, the trend is down. The extent of 
the drop in activity is very small to date, 
but it is measurable. 

You can see what's happening from a 
study of the chart on page 31. The figures 
are all from Government agencies and are 
part of a series that has been maintained 
over a long period. It is the story told by 
these figures that is causing the Eisen- 
hower Administration to change __ its 
signals on policy. Instead of trying to 
check a boom, officials are starting now to 
think of ways to stimulate business. 

As the chart shows, almost all of the 
measures of business activity are lower 
than they were at the height of the boom. 
Production is off, wholesale commodity 
prices are down, incomes are down. Even 
where figures show new highs, as in hour- 
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ly wages and living costs, the signs are 
disturbing. High wage rates signify high 
costs at a time when sales are slipping. 
High retail prices put a squeeze on indi- 
viduals who are taking cuts in income. 

With incomes down and layoffs in- 
creasing, people are spending less money 
in stores. Department-store sales zoomed 
to a peak of 124 per cent of the 1947-49 
average early in the boom. Latest figures 
show sales down to 110 per cent, with 
many lines below a year ago. Retail trade 
as a whole has dipped by a little more 
than 3 per cent from the peak rate hit last 
February. The autumn upturn in trade, 
widely expected, has yet to show up. 

This dip in retail sales is being re- 
flected at the producers’ end. Factories 
are not getting the volume of orders 
that they once booked, and their ship- 
ments are slipping. New factory orders 
rose to a top of 28.3 billion dollars 
at the peak month of the boom, but 
have lately declined to 22.4 billion. 
Factory shipments have dipped from a 
high of 26.9 billion to 24.9 billion a 
month. Shipments from the factory are 
running ahead of orders to the factory— 
a sign that production is outpacing de- 
mand, 

Inventories are becoming another 
headache. Stocks of goods at factories 
have reached an all-time high of 46.4 
billion dollars, more than enough to 
match two months of sales. The inven- 
tory pile-up is responsible for recent 
shutdowns and cutbacks in output of 
farm implements, home appliances, radio 
and television sets. 

The automobile industry, often a key 
to general business activity, is running 
into inventory trouble, too. Weekly pro- 
duction has dipped from a _ peak of 
162,800 to 124,300 and is scheduled to 
decline further. Auto factories continued 
to turn out cars faster than dealers 
could sell them. The result was an in- 
creasing stock of cars in dealer hands. 
Now factories are cutting production 
until dealer stocks are reduced. That 
means smaller employment, at least 
temporarily, and less demand for steel, 
glass, plastics and other materials that 
go into cars. 

The construction industry, another 
major support to general business, also 
is slackening. Housing starts are down 
from 128,500 in the peak month to 
86,900. The outlay for total new con- 
struction is off from a peak of 36.6 bil- 
lion dollars a year to 34.3 billion a year. 
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What the Government's Own Figures Show} 
| 
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That means fewer jobs for the building 
trades and smaller demand for building 
materials. 

Main point in all these signs of softep. 
ing is that they stem chiefly from q } 
decline in private activity. Federal Goy. 
ernment spending, as measured by the 
Treasury's daily budget statement, » 
down only slightly from a year ago, 
Arms spending, as the chart shows, is of 
from a peak of 4.3 billions a month, 
reached only last June, to 3.9 billions in 
September. State and _ local-government 
spending is in a rising trend. 
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But business firms and _ individuals 
quite definitely are less eager to buy. 
No longer are steel mills besieged by 
customers. There is a smaller demand for 
zine and lead and other metals. Lumbet 
mills have run into soft markets for most 
of the year. Retail merchants have 
watched sales sag month after month. 

Big’ question now is whether the 
squeeze that hit farmers more than 4 
year ago is to continue to tighten in other 
areas. The Administration still is betting 
that the dip now in evidence will not 
become severe, that unemployment it 
surance, forthcoming tax cuts, easiet : 
credit and other cushions will keep activ: ~ 
ity and employment high. Nevertheless, © 
the general softening is prompting tf 
ficials to look around for remedies, to bé 
used if and when needed. 
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How the Vote Looks to Ike 


Just a Skirmish—the War Isn’t Over 


Here’s the way President Eisen- 
hower sees the election: It was a 
skirmish, he lost, but the war is 
just beginning. 

A forward-looking Republican 
pregram is being put together. 
Mr. Eisenhower expects it to win 
in the long run. 

What follows is from the text 
of the President's remarks at his 
press conference November 4. 


It was the day after the November 3 
elections. President Eisenhower. open- 
ing his press conference, said this: 

Quite naturally, he is not completely 
pleased and happy with some results in 
some places, but he does believe that 
the job of the Administration in Washing- 
ton is to provide a dynamic and forward- 
looking program for the United States. 
We are going to continue to do it, and 
believe that in the long run it will win. 

Mr. Eisenhower added—and later 
authorized direct quotation in this in- 
stance only: “I have lost skirmishes be- 
fore.” [Laughter. ] 

Now, the President went on, he sin- 
cerely believes that the programs that are 
developing are for the welfare of 160 
million people. The farm programs, the 
tax programs, the foreign-aid programs, 
the expenditure programs, the programs 
of cleaning up Government, getting 
honesty, decency, efficiency and good 
management—all are going forward. 
They are slow, of course, but they are 
coming forward, and when they are 
exposed in their full performance to 
the American people, he has every con- 
fidence that the people will approve 
them. 

Then the questions began. 

Q Mr. President, Representative Clar- 
ence Brown, a Republican of Ohio, said 
just a litt'e while ago, “The people voted 
for a change, and they don’t feel they 
got it.” I wonder what your reaction to 
that is, sir? 

The President replied that he never 
comments on what others say. Everyone is 
entitled to his own opinion and to ex- 
press it. His own opinion is that the kind 
of change the people wanted is an or- 
derly and progressive change, and not 
just any other kind, and that they are 
going to get it, and are getting it. 
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Q Mr. President, I think you gave 
us an unfinished statement. I think 
you said you had lost skirmishes be- 
fore. Does that mean you expect to win 
the war? 

The President said he never went into 
one to lose one. [Laughter.] 

Q ... 1 was trying to draw the line 
as to whether you would support Re- 
publicans who do not support you? 

The President replied that he did not 
want to try to answer that question now. 

Q Mr. President, in view of the elec- 
tion results, do you contemplate any re- 
appraisal of certain portions of your 
program... ? 

The President said no, that his prob 
lem is to devise a program that meets 
the general—the composite—convictions 
of the group that is associated with him 
that it is for the welfare of the United 
States, and some vicissitudes of politics 
here and there would have no effect 
on it whatever. 

He did not mean to say that the group 
is not going to try to put it up forcefully 
and in good packaging. Of course we 
will, he added, but we are going to try 
to make, mold it on the same principles 
that he has talked ever since he was 
tempted to say he would enter the po- 
litical field. 

Q Mr. President . . . I wonder if you 
could tell us your ideas for correcting 
the situation that led to the result of the 
voting yesterday, from a party stand- 
point? 

The President said that he is a novice 
in politics; he has never claimed to be a 
politician. He added that he must pin 
his faith to this: that he believes in the 
common sense of the American people 
when they are informed. 

It is his belief that we not only have to 
inform them as to the basic facts—some 
of them are rather stark and disagreeable 
facts in all the several problems—but we 
have to devise and put forward and enact 
a program that the mass of the American 
people will say is a good one. 

Now, the President concluded, he does 
not know of any other way to win votes, 
and he doesn’t know of any other way 
that deserves votes. 

Q Do you think, Mr. President, that 
failure of Republicans to get enough 
jobs and patronage so as to cause dis- 
satisfaction in local organizations might 
weaken the party at election? 

The President said he would say this: 
He has been told so. [Laughter.] Further 


than that, he added, he really has no 
opinion on it. 

Q Are you going to do anything about 
it? 

The President said this is what he 
believes very thoroughly: that any Ad- 
ministration coming in has to move ag 
rapidly as is feasible and practicable to 
get policy-making positions and the very 
highest administrative positions probably 
filled by people who believe in the gen- 
eral policies pursued by that Administra- 
tion. But he also believes that unless the 
sanctity of the Civil Service is observed © 
our country will be in a very, very bad 
spot. 

Q Mr. President, the Republican 
Chairman, Leonard Hall, in commenting — 
on yesterday's election results, said that 
there was no question about it, “That as 
of today we are in trouble politically.” 
Do you agree with Mr. Hall? 

The President replied that the Repub- 
lican Party has for many years been a 
minority party in the United States. The 
only way they can possibly win elections 
is to win support from people who class 
themselves as independents or like-minded 
people within the Democratic Party. 

That means, he went on, that you 
don’t do it merely on a basis of going out 
and a party machinery turning out the 
vote or anything of that kind. There has 
got to be something solid, progressive 
and real on which to base your argument. 

Q Mr. President . . . do you attach 
any significance, sir, to the fact that both 
in the Wisconsin and in the New Jersey 
congressional elections, the seats were 
vacated by very liberal Republicans, 
and more conservative Republicans were 
unable to hold them? 

The President said he didn’t know 
either of the gentlemen running for office, 
and had never had a chance to talk to 
them, but he does believe this: He doesn't 
believe that the United States wants to 
return to 1892. 

Q Mr. President, you said a moment 
ago that you had confidence in the good 
sense of the American people. Do you 
think they exercised it yesterday? 
[Laughter.] 

The President said of course he does. 
He thinks that any district that goes 
and gives a majority knows what it is 
doing . . . He believes in the jury system, 
and he believes, by and large, there is 
no jury in the world as accurate as the 
entire American people, even if they 


make errors occasionally. Ls 
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It Will 


There is a great plus value that comes with 
a Cadillac which is very difficult for any- 
one to evaluate—except a Cadillac owner. 
To put it briefly, a Cadillac adds a goodly 
measure of happiness to a family’s daily 
existence. It is not just the satisfaction 
Which comes from fine performance and 
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Add to Your Happiness! 


extraordinary comfort and outstanding 
safety and handling ease—thrilling though 
these things can be. It is more a sense of 
pride and family well-being—a joy of 
possession—and a consciousness of mem- 
bership in the world’s most distinguished 
group of motorists. Cadillac owners will 


tell you that it is very real and very valu- 
able—a most moving reason for moving 
up to Cadillac. And remember—all this 
is in addition to the innumerable practical 
reasons for owning a Cadillac. It’s just 
too much to miss—any longer. Better 
see your Cadillac dealer right away. 
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4 the Nautilus and the Sea Wo!f room to show off. 
a For these new and revolutionary nuclear powered 
rl submarines can go around the world without 


surfacing...around the world without refueling. 


Foreshadowing a new age ahead. atomic powered 
submarines now being built by General Dynamics 
for the United States Navy are the world’s first 

applications of nuclear power to propulsion — 
applications which in time will influence not 
only transportation, but manufacturing, 
farming, and everyday living. 





Constructing the world’s first nuclear 
propelled vessels... building supersonic 


aircraft... producing electric motors of lu 
advanced design...General Dynamics has m 
had more than seventy years of successful ea 
experience in the application of new forms su 


of power to military and industrial uses. lio 
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\ Fastest-Spreading Revolution 


| COMMUNISM: 80,000 IN 1917— | 
A FOURTH OF THE WORLD NOW 





show. 





Real danger of Communism, world-wide, 
turns out to be greater than surface signs 


This is a factual report on actual strength 
of Communism around the world today, drawn 
up by a Senate subcommittee. It shows: 

In country after country, number of party 
members exceeds the number that took over 


ments. 


Russia 36 years ago, the number that pulled 
successful coups in many other nations since. 

Five million Communists outside Russia’s 
empire have penetrated parliaments, stra- 
tegic labor unions, nationalist groups, govern- 


Danger signs are especially plentiful in Eu- 
rope, the Middle East and South Asia. 








It was just 36 years ago that the Bol- 
' sheviks of Russia made their successful 
| bid for power. At that time, the party 
} could claim only 80,000 adherents in a 
» nation of 145 million people. 

Communism, as the revolutionary doc- 
trine of the Bolsheviks, did not impress 
statesmen of the world. Its defeat and 
replacement was confidently predicted 
at regular intervals over the years that 
followed. 

Yet today, 36 years after the first revo- 
lution, Communists dominate govern- 
ments that control one quarter of the 
earth’s surface. They rule 800 million 
subjects. Communist parties, with 5 mil- 
lion members outside the Communist 

7 empire itself, are active everywhere. 


Communism as a revolutionary force 
is turning out to be something unmatched 
in the history of the modern world. On 
the basis of their successes to date, lead- 
ers of the Communist movement are 
looking forward to the time when they 
will extend their control over the en- 
tire world. 

To measure how great the threat 
is at this time in each part of the non- 
Communist world, a progress report on 
the growth of international Communism 
has just been made by a special subcom- 
mittee on security affairs of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. That re- 
port covers 90 countries, gives a factual 
account of strength of the Communist 
movement in each nation: 


You get the basic facts brought to 
light by this report with a glance at the 
map on pages 36 and 37. 

What the Senators find, over all, 
gives broad indications of Communism’s 
strength around the world: 

Size of Communist parties, in country 
after country, is greater than the 80,000 
who took over Russia in 1917. Real 
strength is far greater than the figures 
on party membership indicate. Small, 
highly disciplined groups, operating in- 
side or outside a parliament, have proved 
that they can get large-scale results. 
“Elite” groups are ready to take over 
whenever the climate is right. 

In 60 countries of the non-Commu- 
nist world, Communists now have a dual 
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80,000 Bolsheviks, 36 years 
ago, took over Russia, then a 
country of 145 million people 





Why the World Worries About Communism 
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Today, Communists dominate 
one quarter of the earth’s sur- 
face, rule 11 countries with 800 
million people 


FOR DETAILS, TURN TO NEXT PAGE 





5 million Communists, outside 
this Communist empire, are ac- 
tive now in 80 countries 
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per cent of popular vote. 


cent). 


cent). 
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liament. 
*Figure from FBI reports 


Source: Senate Sub-Committee on Security Affairs 


setup, an illegal as well as a legal organi- 
zation to help bring about that climate 
for a Communist coup. 

Principal growth of the Communist 
threat, the Senators find, is usually 
centered within a country’s labor-union 
movement, where a few Communists can 
control a large number of workers. In 
underdeveloped countries, Communists 
promote industrialization, for the sole 
purpose of creating unions and pools of 
workers that they can use. 

Methods of Communists, in which a 
few party members can exercise great 
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IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Britain: 34,801 Communist Party members. Hold no 
Parliament seats. Active in unions. 


France: 450,000 party members. Hold 100 Assembly 
seats (16 per cent), get 26 per cent of popular vote. 


West Germany: 130,000 party members. No parlia- 
mentary seats. A little strength among workers. 


Italy: 1.7 million party members. With allied left-wing 
Socialists, hold 218 seats (37 per cent) and get 35 
Spain: 10,000 party members. No real political strength. 


Netherlands: 33,000 party members. Have 6 seats in 
Parliament, 6 per cent of popular vote. 


Belgium: 30,000 party members, with 7 seats (3.3 per 
Denmark: 16,000 party members, with 7 seats (4.6 per 


Greece: 100,000 party members. No seats in Parliament. 


Norway: 7,500 party members. No seats in Parliament. 


_ IN NORTH AMERICA © 
United States: 24,800* Communist Party members. 
Communists hold no seats in Congress. 


Canada: 10,000 party members, with no seats in Par- 
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power, show a pattern around the world. 
Assassination of prodemocratic leaders is 
common in areas where educated leaders 
are few. Use of nationalist organizations 
is basic everywhere. Terror and coercion 
are utilized wherever Communists are 
firmly enough entrenched. Camouflage is 
used even more, with Communists keep- 
ing in the background and operating 
through “front” organizations to attain 
their ends. Riots, demonstrations, strikes 
all are used to create tensions. 

Area by area, actual strength of Com- 
munism today is shown to be this: 


Japan: 80,000 Communist Party members. Hold 
seats in Diet. Stirring up anti-American s 
ment, popular discontent. 


India: 30,000 party members. Hold 23 seats 
Parliament (4.7 per cent). Have become se. 
ond-largest organized opposition. 


Pakistan: 5,000 party members. Hold no seats, 


Burma: 10,000 party members. Front organization 
holds 4 per cent of seats in Chamber ¢ 
Deputies. 


Iran: 80,000 members of Communist-front organ- 
izations. Left-wing Tudeh Party illegal but § 
active. 


Turkey: No party members. Communists and all| 
front organizations outlawed. 













In Western Europe, the party has a 
membership of about 3 million people 
but polls about 13 million votes. Com- 
munists sit in the parliaments of 10 of 
these 16 countries. Bulk of the party 
members is found in Italy and France, 
which have two thirds of the areas 
Communists. Elsewhere, Communists 
have about 5 per cent of the total vote, 
with the exception of little Iceland, where 
the Communist vote runs up to 20 per 
cent of the total. 

In the Middle East and North Africa, 
Communists are weaker but active be- 
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Thailand: 5,000 members of Chinese Communist 
Party. Influential among 3 million Chinese 
here. 

Malaya: 4,000 party members, most of them Chi- 
nese. Party officially banned. 

Indonesia: 30,000 party members. With front 
groups, have control of up to 38 votes in 
Parliament (17.8 per cent). 

Indochina: No reliable figures. Communists claim 
715,000 members. 

Philippines: 4,000 party members, plus about 9,000 
Communist-led Huks, 1,500 Chinese Com- 
munists. Party is outlawed. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina: 40,000 Communist Party members. Have 
infiltrated organized labor and press. Party is 
illegal, holds no seats. 


Bolivia: 2,000 party members. Communists illegal, op- 
erate underground. 


Brazil: 60,000 party members, with 1 deputy elected on 
non-Communist ticket. 


Chile: 40,000 party members. Front organization holds 
10 seats (5 per cent). 


Colombia: 5,000 party members. Did not participate 
in last elections. 


Costa Rica: Fewer than 5,000 party members. Front 
groups attempting build-up. 
_ Ecuador: 5,000 party members; hold 1 seat. Backed by 
Socialist Party, with 4 seats. 


Guatemala: Fewer than 1,000 party members. Have 
gained effective control of Government. Head- 
quarters for Latin-American Communists here. 


Mexico: 5,000 party members. Hold no seats. Front 
organization has 2 seats. 


Panama: Fewer than 1,000 party members. No seats. 
Active among students, labor groups. 


Peru: 10,000 party members. Party is illegal, but has 
some influence in unions. 


Uruguay: 15,000 party members. Hold 2 seats (1.5 per 
cent), 


Venezuela: 20,000 party members. Party outlawed, 
active among unions. 


Communist agents active among native populations. 
But only about 25,000 party members, 15,000 of 
them in Algeria, with 1 seat in the Algerian As- 
sembly. 


IN WESTERN EUROPE / 


oth ee 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Israel: 3,700 party members, with 5 seats. Aided 


L i i . 
oe by Left Socialist Party with 2 seats 


i bul Syria: 10,000 party members. No seats, as party 
is illegal. 
nd all a 


Iraq: 12,000 party members. Party is illegal. 


- 
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hind the scenes. Big aim of the party 
here is to discredit the Western powers, 
Particularly the United States. Strength 
is centered largely in: local nationalist 
groups which oppose political ties with 
the West. Riots, demonstrations, violence 
of many kinds are used to cause tensions 
and promote unrest. Efforts are centered 
to a large extent on Iran, because of its 
oil resources and the impact of any suc- 
cess here on the Arab world. 

In Asia, Communist tactics revolve 
around armed struggle rather than po- 
litical activity. Recent setbacks in most 
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areas are causing the party to concen- 
trate on building a strong and disciplined 
underground organization, including 
units that can be used for guerrilla fight- 
ers later. 

In Latin America, party membership 
has fallen somewhat, to about 200,000 
now. In 12 of the 20 countries, the party 
is officially outlawed. But Communist 
strength is great and growing, with a mil- 
lion or more “sympathizers” and party 
members placed in key positions in 
strategic labor unions and anti-U.S. 
groups. 


Biggest danger areas, judging by 
this Senate report, appear to be in three 
parts of the world—in West Germany, 
next to the Communist orbit in Europe, 
where a Communist coup could lead to 
victories in weakened France and Italy; 
in Iran, where Communist are concen- 
trating their efforts in the Arab world; 
and in soft spots throughout Southern 
Asia bordering on Communist China. 
But the Communist threat, as the facts 
now show, has become world-wide, and 
more serious than the surface figures 
indicate. 
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Corporal Dickenson Tells 


WHY SOME GI'S STAY WITH REDS 


What's in store for the American GI's who 
chose Communism, stayed behind at Pan- 


munjom? 


Now revealed are the promises made to 
them by the Chinese for selling out—plans for 
education in Russia, travel in China, careers in 
the Communist international hierarchy. 


TOKYO 


Q What is your impression, Corporal 
Dickenson, of the 22 Americans who still 
refuse to come back to our side? 

A Well, the 22 back there, there are 
some who have studied quite a lot and 
their ideological level is very high on 
politics but there are some in the lower 
class, their ideological level is not very 
high. They do not understand very much 
and mostly what they are going on is the 
promises that have been made to them 
by the Communists and fear of the U.S. 
Government. And I am pretty sure if 
these men had the proper explanations, 
could hear explanations from this side, 
there would be some of them come back. 

Q What do you mean by “ideological 
levels”? 

A What they understand on Commu- 
nism, what they have been taught. There 
is some of them that are more or less ad- 
venturists and do not understand very 
much about politics. The way I see it, 
from the talks I have had with them, 
there is some that knows quite a bit. 
They’ve studied quite a bit. 

Q You say they are well educated on 
an “ideological level.” Do you mean that 
they were well educated before they were 
taken over by the Communists, or after 
the Communists took control of them? 

A They got their political education 
after the Communists took them. 

Q What about their general educa- 
tional level before the Communists took 
them? 

A Well, there’s some of them, their 
education, they have college educations; 
some of them their education is very low. 

Q College graduates, or just one or 
two years? 

A One of the guys told me that he had 
had one or two years in college. 

Q Did those who had been to college 
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You get the whole story from a GI who was 
there in the group, but changed his mind and 








returned—Corpl. Edward S. Dickenson, 23, of } 


in the United States show any greater 
reasoning power? Would they argue 
about Communism or did they just repeat 
what they had been told? 

A More or less they would repeat 
what they had learned in the Communist 
prison camps. 

Q Was there any indication that any 
of them had been unhappy when they 
were teen age back in the States? 

A Yes, I heard one or two of them 
mention their family life before they 
come over into the Army, and according 
to their story they had a pretty bad family 
life. I heard them say they couldn’t get 
along with their family and some of 
them’s father was no good and the— 

Q What do you mean by no good? 

A Some of them couldn’t support the 
family. One or two of them, I heard them 


ae 


» 


Cracker’s Neck, Va. . 
This is a recorded interview obtained by > 


News & World Report. 


\ 

Robert P. Martin, Far Eastern Editor for U. S. 
] 

{ 

speak about their mother that had worked | | 

so hard to keep up the family but she |. t 

got disabled to work and died. Jus | | 

things like that. The Communists told |) ‘ 


them that they could not blame their 
parents for anything that they done or | ! 
the kids for anything that they done, due 
to the society that they were brought 


was that it’s a better world. Every man 





CORPL. EDWARD S. DICKENSON (LEFT) 
‘What they are going on is the promises made to them” 


up in. 
Q Did that impress them? , s 
A Well, some of them that it might of [) 5 
impressed. I am not sure whether it im- |) ' 
pressed them very much or not. I 


Q What seemed to be the thing that |) 


interested them most in Communism? e 


A Well, what the Communists told 


would be equal—no man would have | ! 
more money than the other. Every man ‘ 
would live a good life. There would be | ! 
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no racial discrimination or any such 
thing as that. 

Q Did the two Negro prisoners get 
along very well with the rest of the 23? 

A Well, the Negroes that are there— 
' sometimes they get along good with the 
| men and sometimes they don’t. From the 
impression that they give me, they feel 
| inferior sometimes to the other men—the 
| white men. 
| Q And the others did not make any 
real attempt to correct that feeling of 
inferiority? 

A Well I can’t say that they made any 
attempt to correct it, or just what you 
would call it. It seemed like the other 
men tried to be friendly with them—it’s 
not all the time that they pull away from 
the men or anything like that—just some- 
times they act like they feel they're 
inferior. 

Q Did any of the men say that their 
girls had deserted them, or that maybe 
they had received letters while they were 
in Korea saying that their girls had de- 
cided to marry someone else? 

A I heard one mention that he had a 
life like that. 

Q Was he married? 

A Yes. 

Q I got the impression from what you 

said a little earlier that there were two 
] separate groups in the camps. There was 
| this group with a fairly high “ideological 
- level” and then there was this group that 

you called adventurist. Which is the larg- 
er group? 

A Id say there are more of the men 
that know about politics. They are not in 
two groups—it’s just the difference in the 
understanding, some understand more 
than the other ones. 

Q You said earlier that some might 
want to come back if they were given 
proper explanations. Which group do you 
think is likely to come back? 

A Well, the ones that are likely to 
come back are the ones that don’t under- 
stand very much and the ones that are 
more or less out for the promises. Like I 
said, the ones that are scared. If they 
get their proper explanations, those are 

| the ones that’ll more than likely come 
back, 

Q You've talked about the proper ex- 
| planations, what do you think you would 
_ tell these people if you were making ex- 

planations? Pa 

A Well, if I was making explanations 
to these people, I’d tell them more or less 
about their rights, and their rights of an 
American citizen and that they are still 
4 citizen of‘ America and they have noth- 

) Ing to fear of the U. S. Government when 
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) they come back. 

| Q Did you think that among the 22 
_ fear was a decided influence in their 
Temaining behind, that they actually 
(Continued on page 40) 
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EDITORIAL 


from 


The New York Times 


September 28, 1953 





MEAT AND THE MIDDLEMAN 


Few things concern so many Ameri- 
cans every day—and hence are so 
politically explosive—as the price of 
meat. Not so long ago the emphasis 
of this concern lay with the housewife, 
appalled by the skyrocketing cost of 
bacon, lamb chops and steaks. Today 
the emphasis is more at the other ex- 
treme, with cattle growers aroused by 
the more than one-third decline during 
the past year in the price of choice beef 
at the farm. It is obviously in response 
to the pressure from the livestock raisers 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
has ordered an investigation to deter- 
mine whether middlemen’s profits are 
excessive. This newspaper’s farm spe- 
cialist, William M. Blair, reported yes- 
terday that Republican Congressional 
leaders are hoping that the new investi- 
gation will soothe farmers and consum- 
ers, though skeptical that any really 
important results will emerge. 

The middlemen—the meat packers 
in this case—are, of course, the tradi- 
tionally appointed scapegoats in every 
period of farm unrest or consumer dis- 
satisfaction. Politicians seeking to 
divert the wrath of large voting blocs 
find it convenient to spread the stereo- 
type of the middleman as an uncon- 
scionable ogre reaping vast profits at 
the expense of producers and consumers 
alike. Farmers, highly conscious of the 





hard work and great risks they have to 
take struggling with nature, are some- 
times particularly susceptible to the 
notion that the “‘heartless corporations” 
who buy their crops or livestock are 
oppressing them by artificially lowering 
prices. 

This devil theory of economics com- 
pletely ignores the reality that between 
the time a Texas steer is sent to market 
and the time some of that animal 
reaches the consumer a great deal of 
effort has been expended and much risk 
has been taken. Few industries work 
with a more perishable product than 
the meat packers; few have to provide 
the community with a more varied 
group of end products from the initial 
raw material; few have to contend with 
more complex patterns of changing con- 
sumer taste and seasonal fluctuations 
of supply. And the reward at the end, 
as measured by the ratio of profits to 
sales, is often less than one cent out of 
every dollar taken in. 

If an investigation of the meat pack- 
ers is fairly conducted, it may well have 
a useful educational effect. The danger 
is that political pressures will aim at 
converting such an investigation into 
a hunt for scapegoats. Fortunately, 
Secretary Benson’s personal record is 
such as to inspire confidence that he 
is interested more in facts than in 
politically useful fictions. 





We reprint this editorial because we feel it is in the public interest for the people 
to have a clear understanding of factors that influence the price of meat. We feel 
that The New York Times has reported on many of these factors, in the editorial 
above, in a manner that merits the consideration of every thinking person. 


: AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago « 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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fork truck 
cost 2 


Frankly, we at Clark can’t tell you how 
much a hand-made fork truck costs. 
More than any other fork truck manu- 
facturer, Clark utilizes mass-production 
facilities and techniques. Which means 
that only Clark is able to pass on to its 
customers the maximum advantages 
and economies of mass-production 


What advantages? Take repair parts, 
for example. How long would you have 
to wait for your car to be repaired, if 
every part had to be hand-made? Same 
way with fork trucks: Clark’s mass pro- 
duction means that service parts are 
readily available, stocked by Clark 
dealers in every section of the country. 


What economies? The economy of mass- 
producing fork truck frame-assemblies, 
for example, which average 14 inch to 
¥% inch thicker (and stronger) than other 
manufacturers’. Mass production of fork 
truck components, including transmis- 
sions and axles by Clark’s own Auto- 
motive Division, means that Clark can 
(and does) give you a better truck at 
no more cost (and often less). 


MORAL: For quality and economy in a 
competitive system, you can’t beat the 
mass-producer. That’s why you can’t 
beat Clark Equipment. 


Industrial Truck Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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feared that they'd be prosecuted when 
they got home? 

A Yes, I know of one definite; defi- 
nitely what’s kept him back is fear. 

Q Fear of being prosecuted for hav- 
ing helped the Communists, or fear be- 
cause he had been a “progressive” in the 
camp? : 

A Fear of what he had done for the 
Communists. 

Q In the way of broadcasts and things 
like that? 

A Yes. 

Q It has been suggested in the U.S. 
that maybe if these boys could hear from 
their mothers and fathers, or even see 
them, that that might help. What do you 
think of that idea? 

A Yes, I think if they had a chance to 
talk to their mothers—the ones that are 
of the weaker type, that will convince 
them to come back. 

Q Could you think back to the time 
you first joined the study group—what 
was your physical condition? Could you 
describe your feelings at that time in the 
best way possible? 

A Well, like I said before, I was curi- 
ous in finding out what Marx and Lenin 
were all about. But physical condition, I 
don’t know. I’ve been sick quite a bit 
since I’ve been in the PW camp, so I 
couldn’t say I was healthy like I was 
before I was captured. 

Q If you had been as healthy as you 
were when you were captured, do you 
think you would have been as interested 
in Marxist-Leninist thought? 

A Well, I'm the kind of a guy that 
likes to look into anything and see what 
it’s all about. So, I can’t say that I’d of 
looked into it and I can’t say that I 
wouldn’t of looked into it. 

Q You don't think that physical con- 
dition was very much of a contributory 
factor? 

A No, I don’t think it was. 

Q A little while ago you used the 
phrase, “the weaker type.” What do you 
mean by that? 

A Well, the way the Chinese always 
put it to us—what I mean by the weaker 
type—is the political understanding. Some 
would understand more than the others. 
That’s what I mean by the weaker type. 

Q Then you think those whose “ide- 
ological level” is fairly high are pretty 
solid in their beliefs now, and that there 
is not much chance of their changing 
their minds? 

A Yes, that’s the way I look at it. The 
ones that their ideological level is pretty 
high and pretty well read on this Com- 
munism, I don’t see much chance of them 
changing their minds. 

Q I think you said five of your study 
group were among the 23. How many 
were in that study group? 

A About 29 before the war was over. 


Ls 


Q And why did 24 of those decide to 
come back and five decide to stay on the 
Communist side? 

A Their reasons for coming back, | 
don’t know their reasons why they came 
back. 

Q Was their “ideological level” lowe; 


. than the five that stayed? 


A Yes, I would say it was. 

Q Did the Communists make any at- 
tempt to get those 24 who said they 
would come back to remain with them? 

A Yes, they made an attempt on one 
as far as I know. 

Q How did they do that? 

A Well they had one guy that is back 
there now as a contact man to go around 
to different guys and talk to them and 
see if they would stay back. 

Q Was this contact man a man of high 
“ideological level?” 

A Yes. 

Q Was he well educated? 

A Yes, he’s well educated. 

Q Is he one of the 22 back there now? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he take over leadership of the 
group? 

A Yes. 

Q How did he exercise his leadership? 

A Just in talking, giving lectures, 

Q Did the Communists make any 
special promises to him? 

A They told him he could be the 
leader of the men that were staying back. 

Q How old is he? 

A About 21, I think. 

Q And he’s had a university educa- 
tion? 

A What I heard from him, yes. 

Q Did he seem to be a reasonable 
man when he talked to the men? 

A Well, when they were trying to 
teach you anything, they had to use a 
smooth method in order to get you to 
listen to them. 


Q How did this one man happen to | 


develop to be a leader? 

A Well, it seemed that he had a lot 
of influence over the guys, and the Chi- 
nese recommended him very highly. 

Q He was among your five? 

A Yes, he was one of them. 

Q Had you noticed his leadership even 
before the Chinese decided to make him 
a leader? 

A Well, he’s a leader now, and in the 
camp he was the head of the group. 

Q This was at Camp 5? 

A Yes. 

Q Was he head of the study group? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the attitude of other 
people in Camp 5 toward him? 

A Well, it seems like the biggest ma- 
jority of the men liked him. 

Q Because he was friendly? 


A Yes, he got a friendly attitude and | 


a good personality. 
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Q Was he able to do favors for the 
other prisoners because he was friendly 
with the Communists? 

A Well, he was on the mess commit- 
tee, too, for the food that we had there. 
He'd go around and collect food for the 
sick men where nobody else could do it. 

Q Did the Communists use Chinese 
girls as political lecturers? 
~ A Yes, I think they used some once or 
twice. They never did give me lectures 
_no women ever did. 

A How did you finally decide that 
whet the Communists were telling you 
were lies? 

A I would try to compare what they 
would tell us with what was going on in 
the States—what they told about the 
United States. 

Q What did they tell about the U. S. 
th t you knew was a lie? 

A One thing was, they would give us 
prices on the different items in the 
States—just things like that. 

Q Would they say everybody in the 
States was poor, that laboring people 
were onpressed? 

A Yes, they would say laboring people 
were being exploited by the higher class, 
and that the Government was no good 
whatsoever. 

Q Did you ever try to argue with them 
on that point? 

A Way I told them on anything like 
that, if a man works, if he works hard 
enough, he could have the same as any 
other man’s got. 

Q What did they say to that? 

A Only way you could get in a posi- 
tion like that was through exploitation. 
Get your money crooked. You couldn’t be 
straight and get your money. 

Q Do you think the people with high 
“ideological levels” believe these things 
about the States? 

A I don’t know. They must have be- 
lieved them, because they told us the 
same thing, 

© Did the Chinese make promises to 
these people about positions they might 
have later on? 

A Like a while ago I said about this 
one guy that’s the leader of the group up 
there-he'll probably hold the same posi- 
tion when he goes to China. Whoever 
goes with him he'll be the leader of them. 

Q Did you say they offered education 
to some of you? 

A They offered education to anybody 
who went. They said they could send 
you to any school that you preferred. 

Q In China or Russia? 

A They said you could go to any 
country you wanted and it wouldn’t cost 
you any money whatsoever. 

Q Did you notice any change in atti- 
tude among the 23, including yourself, 
alter you crossed the line and were 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“The worst case of frustration 


in my entire experience!” 


@ Any burglar would be frustrated 
after being blocked, time and again, 
by Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and equipment effectively. 
And this protection is lasting. 

With Cyclone, for example, you get 
a fence that stays taut. You get a 
fence with an extra-thick zinc coating, 


applied after weaving, that provides 
far more protection against rust than 
ordinary galvanizing. You get a fence 
that requires little or no maintenance 
work. 

Cyclone makes many styles of fence. 
Whatever your choice, you will get a 
good fence. Send for free booklet de- 
scribing Cyclone Fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


US'S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 
It’s free. 
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Fast talk for the engineer’s ear 


E ARE TAKING you behind the 
V4 scenes to show you how Erie 
uses modern walkie-talkie radios to 
speed up freight train operations. 


When a freight train stops for any 
reason, or where switching is necessary, 
instant contact with the locomotive 
engineer (often a mile away on long 
trains) cuts delay and helps on-time 
performance. Portable radio-tele- 
phones represent another Erie invest- 
ment in better service for shippers. 


More walkie-talkies are being added 
to supplement Erie’s 4-way radio-tele- 
phone system, which now covers the 
entire main line between New York 
and Chicago—the most complete instal- 
lation of any railroad anywhere. 


Add it all up and you have another 
example of Erie’s progressive railroad- 
ing designed to give shippers the best 
in safe, dependable transportation. For 
your next shipment call your nearest 
Erie representative, and “Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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placed under Indian [Repatriation Com. 
mission] control? 

A No, they still study. 

Q Is that voluntary study? 

A They volunteer now. They have 
meetings every two days. 

Q What do they use in those meetings 


_ —books? 


A A lot of the men have drawn up 
their own study plans—the ones that are 
strongest, their ideological level is high. 
est—they have a study plan drawn up and 
the leader checks the study plans and see 
if they're making any progress in their 
studies. 

Q This is among the 23? 

A Yes. 

Q How old are the men? 

A The oldest one is around 32. The 
youngest one is 20. Most of them are 
closer to 20. 

Q When you organized these courses 
after the Indians took charge, did the 
leader become a sort of professor? 

A He was the leader before we come 
to the Indian forces, and he presided over 
all the meetings. 

Q Would he guide the discussion? 

A Yes, he’d guide the discussion. 

Q Could anybody bring up a question? 

A Well, if you’d want to ask a ques- 
tion I guess you could bring it up. 

Q Who would try to answer it? 

A Sometimes the leader will give the 
answer or somebody else whose _ide- 
ological level was pretty high. 

Q Did they use Communist phrases 
such as “Wall Street warmongers”? 

A Yes, they used phrases like that. 

Q Did you use them when you were 
not studying together, when you were 
just talking among yourselves? 

A Occasionally. 

Q Can you think back and remember 
any particular phrases that stuck in your 
mind? 

A Well, “the Eisenhower Administra 
tion.” That’s one special phrase they 
used. 

Q In what sense? Don’t most Ameri- 
cans refer to the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion? 

A Well, they way that they put it, it 

. was nothing good, the way they 
always put it. 

Q Did they talk a good deal about the 
peace-loving people and the warmonger- 
ing people? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q Among yourselves or just in class? 

A They talk about the war camp and 
the peace camp. Peace camp consists of 
all the Communist countries and, what 
they said, the war camp consists of the 
capitalist countries. 

Q What promises did theymake to-the 
men who stayed? 

A They promised them women, 4 
good home, whatever they do it wont 
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cost them anything. They promised them 
they can go to school on anything they 
want to, take up any subject they want 
to study. Like one guy he wants to be an 
aviator, they promised him he can be an 
aviator—cost him nothing. They can 
travel all over China with an escort 
showing them all the old temples and 
everything in China. 

Q Did this guy who wants to be an 
aviator want to fly a MIG? 

A I don’t know what kind of plane to 
fly. They just promised him that he 
could go to school on aviation. 

Q What kind of work did they want 
you to do in exchange? 

A Like the guys up there—they call 
them Reds or Communists—those guys 
that don’t want to come back, they’ve 
told them that they are revolutionaries 
already, that they can go to school and 
be political leaders or anything like that 
they want. 

Q Is that the promise of the future— 
to be a political leader in China? 

A You can be political leader or any- 
thing that you want to be—that’s what 
they promised. 

Q You said earlier that you would be- 
come a leader in the revolution. Prisoners 
before have said they were told they 
might become leaders in the United 
States, possibly even the President of 
the United States. They would join the 
Communists in China, and when they in- 
vaded the United States these men who 
decided to turn Communist would be 
President, Vice President, the Secretaries 
and so on—the high leaders of the United 
States. Is that true or not? 

A Yes, they've made promises. They 
said if you went to China and you studied 
in the political field, studied Marxism, 
Leninism, you'd become a Marxist, you 
could hold the high position of general 
or any position you studied to hold, that’s 
what you could be. Once you returned 
to the United States and the American 
Government as of today was overthrown, 
you'd be the masters of your own coun- 
try. And certain things like that they 
told us. 

Q Did they give you any idea of the 
means they were going to use to create 
this revolution in the United States? 

A They said the Communist Party in 
the United States would plan out when 
the revolution would start.’ We'd be 
shipped back to the United States when 
the time comes. 

Q Had you ever heard of Marx or 
Lenin before you went into the Army? 

A No. 

_Q Do you have any fear that Commu- 
hist organizations in the United States 
will take revenge against you for having 
changed your mind? 

A I have an idea that they will try to 
get revenge on me through my family. 
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ANIMALS AID IN 
SUPPLYING MUSCLE POWER! 











The only possible way 
for improvement is 
through new and bet- 


Everything we 
consume comes 
from natural 





ter tools. resources. 











The only Between 20 and 25 
things that million U. S. work- 
can change ers produce our 
are tools. goods and services. 




















Statisticians estimate a U.S. popula- 
tion in 1975 of 190 million. They drama- 
tize it in terms of the “fifth plate” to be 
at the dinner table now set for four. 

At the present rate of production per 
acre, there is not enough good land in 
the U.S. to grow the additional food 
that will be needed. Most of it must 
come from greater yield and reduced 
spoilage. Soil erosion must be con- 
trolled, soil feeding increased. Insects 
and rodents must be attacked more vig- 
orously. Crop storage must be improved. 

To do these jobs, more and better 
“tools” such as farm machines, refrig- 
eration and food processing equipment, 
power plants and others must be pro- 
vided. 


The 5th Plate Will Be Filled 


% Ok 

There is no doubt the American 
economic system will successfully meet 
this challenge. The history of this coun- 
try has been one of abundant food sup- 
ply, created by our use of tremendous 
numbers of “tools”: 

In 1910, using only 1,000 tractors and 
24 million horses and mules, it took 
30% of the working population to raise 
the nation’s food. 

In 1952, using over 4 million tractors 
(of a total of 24 million farm machines) 
and 5% million horses and mules, 15% 
of the workers were able to produce 
more than enough food for all. 

85% of the U.S. workers now do some- 
thing other than raise food. They com- 
prise only 5% of the world’s working 
force, but they produce nearly half of 
all the comfort goods in the world. 

Our economic system assures our 
ability not only to feed our growing 
population, but to provide it luxuries 
as well. 

*% Ok 

The “tools” to produce food must be 
made with industrial “tools”. Among 
these is the contour-cutting band ma- 
chine originated by The DoALL Com- 
poy. 





gases 


rat 


DoALL BAND MACHINES will handle hun- 
dreds of miscellaneous cutting jobs as well 
as production runs on identical parts. 


The unique cutting tools used on 
these machines are narrow endless steel 
tapes which mount a great variety of 
cutting edges. 

The machine was first used in tool 
rooms for cutting tool steel. It could 
often do in one hour, work requiring 
eight hours when done by previous 
methods. Soon it was used on produc- 
tion lines for making special shapes, 
parts, etc. 

Its versatility was then applied to 
other materials, from aluminum to zinc, 
including plastics, wood, sponge, rub- 
ber, stacks of cloth, cardboard, glass, 
ceramics and brittle materials. Special 
bands are used for these applications. 

Band machines are now used in more 
plants and more industries than any 
other machine tool. Data on band ma- 
chines and band tools as well as on 
DoALL precision surface grinders, cut- 
ting tools, gage blocks and tool steel is 
available upon request. The DoALL 
Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


DoALL 


FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin boards: 
17” x 22” wall chart “Why Living Improves 
in America”. 
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Found: A tough and ready po- 
tential ally for the U.S., next 
door to “neutral” India. 

Pakistan is the place. It has 80 
million people on Soviet Russia’s 
doorstep. It has a volunteer Army 
of 300,000, mainly 6-footers. 
It is not neutral but anti-Com- 
munist. Its leaders are in the U.S. 
seeking arms. 

India doesn’t like the idea, but 
the U. S. may get a new ally. 


Reported from 
KARACHI and WASHINGTON 

The United States is discovering 
that it has a powerful friend in the 
heart of an area made “soft” by India’s 
attitude. Pakistan, a nation of 80 mil- 
lion Moslems, is sending its top lead- 
ers to Washington, asking for arms. 

To U.S. military planners, accustomed 
to European reluctance to arm and In- 
dia’s “neutrality,” Pakistan looks like the 
answer to a prayer. The Pakistani re- 
quest is getting serious consideration. 

Up to now the U.S. has been up 
against a great gap in its global defenses, 
a gap stretching from Turkey to the East 
Indies. India, often sympathetic to 
Soviet Russia and to Communist China, 
claims leadership here. 

Pakistan, however, is challenging In- 
dia’s “neutral” leadership. The Pakistanis 
are a warrior people who once conquered 
and ruled India. Today their country 
is stanchly anti-Communist, an _inde- 
pendent member of the British Com- 
monwealth. From an area of great stra- 
tegic importance, Pakistan is looking west 
for friends. 

As a possible ally for the U.S., Paki- 
stan displays a tempting picture of power 
—potential and actual. 

Fighting man power is plentiful. The 
Army of 300,000 is a volunteer force. 
Within weeks, Western observers in 
Karachi say, Pakistan could mobilize an 
Army of a million men. 

Pakistan’s troops are not rag-tag tribes- 
men. The British Indian Army, which 
fought World War II in Burma, North 
Africa and Europe, was more than half 
Moslem, men who are now Pakistanis. 

Nearly 80 per cent of Pakistan’s Gov- 
emment revenue goes to the armed 
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A REAL ALLY IN SOUTH ASIA? 


Pakistan’s People Are Strong, Stand With West : 


forces. To match the armed strength 
of its rival, India, which has a popula- 
tion of about 360 million, Pakistan has 
concentrated on training and equip- 
ment. The Army is almost completely 
mechanized. Tanks are American, mainly 
Shermans. Small arms and artillery are 
British. 

Shortage of officers remains a bottle- 
neck, but only 160 British officers and 
technicians still are in Pakistan. Com- 
mand of the Army and a small Navy is in 
the hands of Pakistanis. An Air Force of 
six squadrons, including four of jet fight- 
ers, has a British commander on con- 
tract, but Pakistani pilots. 

As a base for strategic bombers, Paki- 
stan’s airfields, modern and numerous, 
are within easy reach of Soviet Central 
Asia, including the Ural and Siberian in- 





—European 


PAKISTAN’S TROOPS 
. . . looking west 


—Black Star 


BUILDING A NATION 
. .. tougher than India? 











dustrial areas far distant from U. S. bases 
in the Mediterranean and Arabia. 

U. S. interest in a pact with Pakistan js 
growing apace, sparked by recent visits 
of top Pakistanis to America. Pakisian’s 
chief executive, Governor General Ghy- 
lam Mohammed, is in the U.S. for talks 
with President Eisenhower and official 
in Washington. The commander in chief 
of Pakistan’s armed forces, Gen. Mohan. 
med Ayub Khan, a husky 6-footer, has 
just completed a five-week tour of U.S, 
military installations as the guest of the 
Department of the Army. 

Long-term view of Pakistan’s role is 
that of a partnership with Turkey and, 
eventually, Iran, in a Middle East De. 
fense Organization. The Arab states—no- 
tably Egypt with its claim to the Suez 
Canal, now held by Britain—and Iraq, 
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Military Strength of Pakistan 
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with a strong Army, would be invited to 
join. ; ; 
India’s Government is worried, openly, 
by the prospect of a U. S.-Pakistan alli- 
ance. An anonymous article in the Hindu- 
st i stani Times, frequently the vehicle for 
Indian Government views, seriously sug- 
gested that India should establish a 
“\fonroe Doctrine” for the subcontinent 
it shares with Pakistan. 

“Strategically,” .the unidentified au- 
thor wrote, “the Indo-Pakistan bloc must 
function as a whole and wil! be consid- 
U- ered as such by India. 
ks “For Pakistan to join a Middle East 
Defense Organization would make non- 
of India’s policy of nonalign- 








sense 
n- ment... 
as “India’s intention is to keep war not 
§. only from her own frontiers, but also 
ne from the whole subcontinent. This ap- 
plies to Pakistan . . .” 
is In Karachi, the booming, sprawling 
d, capital of Pakistan where 9-foot camels 
e- race Diesel trucks to traffic lights on city 
0- streets, Pakistani officials are scornful of 
ex | India’s claim to dictate Pakistani foreign 
policy. 
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As a country, the main thing that holds 
the two parts of Pakistan together across 
a thousand miles of Indian territory (see 
map on these pages) is a common distrust 
of India, a common desire to lead an in- 
dependent life as an anti-Communist na- 
tion. Pakistanis, unlike Indians, are not 
neutrals. They are pro-West, anti-Com- 
munist. 

To get an idea of Pakistan, a visitor 
must realize that an East Pakistani is 
about as far from his country’s capital, 
Karachi, as Oklahoma City is from 
Washington. To get to Karachi by land, 
however, an East Pakistani must travel 
the breadth of a foreign country— 
India. By sea, the trip from Dacca in 
East Pakistan to Karachi takes about 
seven days. 

In a war with India, East Pakistan 
would be virtually indefensible. But there 
is another side to that situation. India it- 
self, without West Pakistan, would be 
virtually without defenses against an in- 
vader driving into the subcontinent across 
the Hindu Kush from Soviet Russia. And 
New Delhi, India’s capital, is a scant 300 

(Continued on page 46) 
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... boom town 
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Don’t let wear 


or corrosion 


Shackle Your 
Engineers 
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AMPCO 


METAL 


--. special alloys that make 
good where other metals fail 


HENEVER your engineers 

are faced with severe shock 
loads, high operating speeds, cor- 
rosive action of the elements, and 
the need for excellent bearing 
qualities; they can find the answer 
in Ampco Metal. 

Ampco Metal is often called 
The Metal Without An Equal, be- 
cause it’s ideally suited to fight 
corrosion, abrasion, fatigue, vibra- 
tion, or impact. 

And, because Ampco Metal 
makes good where other metals 
fail, designers throughout industry 
are putting it to work. 

Perhaps we can help your engi- 
neering department with sheet, 
plate, bars, sand or centrifugal 
castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, fas- 
teners, welding electrodes — al- 
most any form you need. Write 
for details. 






*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 
G-23 







West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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I! bet youre glad 
our company has 
GROUP INSURANCE — 
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‘Yes and tast Claim Service, too, 
with NEW! YORK LUFE # 
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IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY. When 
illness or accident takes an employee 
temporarily off the job, he needs two 
things: A weekly indemnity benefit 
to replace wages—extra money to 
pay necessary hospital, surgical and 
medical expenses. 


The complete group insurance 
plan includes benefits to meet such 
emergencies. And it’s true that 
prompt payment of benefits makes 
every employee—the one who’s laid 


up and also his fellow workers— 
glad that his company has group 
insurance, 

* * * 


When you select a group insurance 
plan for your company you should 
consider benefits, cost and claim 
service. New York Life can provide 
a complete plan to the satisfaction 
of both employer and employees. 
Ask your New York Life agent or 
your insurance broker, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 


1845 
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miles of level country from Pakistan’s 
frontier. 

West Pakistan is a rugged country, 
sprawled across an area of great strategic 
importance. It guards the Khyber Pass 
and the southern slopes of the Hindy 
Kush, route of most of the conquerors of 
India. It straddles the border between 


. the Moslem world of the Middle East 


and the Hindu world of India and South. 
east Asia. It sits astride caravan routes 
that have carried trade and the armies 
of conquerors east and west for thou- 
sands of years. 

The people of West Pakistan are tall 
and rugged eaters of meat and wheat, a 
tough people of mountains, hills and 
broad plains of the Indus River. There 
are 35 million of them. They speak many 
languages, chief among them Urdu. — 

East Pakistan seems a different coun- 
try with different traditions. It is a warm, 
wet and flat portion of Bengal at the 
mouth of the Ganges, India’s sacred 
river. It has no natural boundaries, but 
follows lines drawn on a map to separate 
Hindu and Moslem. Its people, 45 mil- 
lion of them, are smaller and darker than 
the West Pakistanis. They grow and eat 
rice; they export jute; they speak Ben- 
gali, a tongue foreign to West Pakistan. 

What holds these people together is 
the Moslem religion. As the Moslem 
sees it, there is no place for him in the 
Hindu caste system save at the bottom of 
the ladder with the untouchables. India, 
officially, has abolished the caste system. 
But Moslems say it will take generations 
to wipe it out in practice. They want no 
rule by Hindus. 

A common energy unites the Paki- 
stanis, too. A boom in the demand for 
cotton and jute, Pakistan’s chief exports, 
enabled them to start their country out 
in a hurry after 1947. Money was poured 
into the purchase of capital equipment 
for ambitious irrigation and_ industrial 
projects, into the purchase of modem 
arms for Pakistan’s new Army. 

In the last two years, cotton and jute 
prices dropped sharply from Korean-war 
highs. That blow coincided with a devas- 
tating drought, one of the worst in the 
area’s history. But a million tons of 
wheat, sent as a gift by the United 
States, pulled Pakistan through this 
spring and summer. 

What's ahead for Pakistan depends 
largely on U.S. policy. The Pakistanis 
would like about 250 million dollars a 
year to purchase arms for their forces. 
U. S. prestige in the country is high. U. S. 
military men like the idea of an alliance 
as a start toward a Middle East Defense 
Organization to plug up the gap left by 
India’s attitude. State Department con- 
cern about India may slow down a deal. 
But a start on an alliance, now brewing, 
may be made. 
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Your Partner 


Fibrous glass “blankets” offer so many unique 
advantages for home insulation they’ve set 
an entirely new standard. 


They resist heat through the widest range 
of temperatures...deaden sound... won’t rot, 
corrode, support combustion or attract ver- 
min... flex so easily and weigh so little that 
any contractor can quickly cut and fit them 


Creative Chemistry . ™ 


in Progress 


REICH HOLD #2 





Now Blankets of Fibrous Glass Warm and Cool Homes! 


to almost any contour, resulting in low cost 
installation. 

This popular insulating medium is made 
by binding very small-diameter glass fibers 
into batts with phenolic resin. Reichhold, the 
world’s largest producer of synthetic resins, 
is a major supplier of such binders. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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“FILLER UP"— SOVIET STYLE. Rare photograph shows Russian driver attendant offers no service —just collects rationing coupons. Sign on state- 
filling own gasoline tank at one of Moscow’s 5 “service” stations. Station owned station doesn’t announce a brand of gasoline. It just says : No Smoking, 


From behind the Iron Curtain come recent photographs of a 
TH iS iS A MOSCOW typical Moscow “service” station showing what the Russian 
motorist is up against. 
American editors who recently visited Russia report that even 
wh 33 the fortunate few who do own cars have serious motoring prob- 
lems. (Only 1 out of every 3,000 Russian families owns a car, 
while America has more cars than there are families. ) 
At the few filling stations service is non-existent— gasoline is 


Unretouched Pictures Show Conditions rationed. Black market gasoline costs $1.00 a gallon. Travel out- 


side cities is almost impossible if you aren’t a party official. | 

Motorists Face Today In Russia Conditions like these are what you can expect under a system 
where all industry is controlled by the State and where there is 
no competition for the motorist’s business. 





It’s far different over here! Americans are used to hav- 
ing many independent service station operators compete for their 
business by offering them the world’s finest oil products at reason- 
able prices. U.S. gasoline today, for instance, costs about the 
same as gasoline did in 1925 — only the taxes are higher. 








This contrast between conditions here and in Russia shows 
once again how important it is to all of us that America’s system f 
of privately-managed industry be continued. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


<= ANOTHER VIEW OF same “service” station shows Russian motorist’s daily problems. 
Car in foreground has broken down — owner usually must fix it himself. With only 
5 filling stations for Moscow’s 5 million inhabitants, cars must wait in line. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


WASHINGTON....LONDON....PANMUNJOM....HONG KONG.... 








>> There is not a glimmer of hope at present for a U.S.-Soviet settlement 

of any major issue. Soviet Russia is calling for more "cold war," not less. 
This is the bleak appraisal of a high U.S. official, in Washington, after 

painstaking study of Moscow's latest note to, the U.S., Britain and France. 

This appraisal is confirmed and emphasized by President Eisenhower himself. 


>> As this high official sizes up what's going on inside the Kremlin..... 
Soviet Russia has swung back to the tough, rigid line it followed before 
Stalin died. Malenkov's soft line, spelled out in gestures that cost nothing 
but impressed wishful thinkers, is being hardened. The "era of good feeling" 
toward the West, after a trial run of eight months, seems to be over. 
A new era is beginning. Talks do not interest Russia now. Instead: 
Concessions are being demanded from the United States. 
This is Malenkov's reply to President Eisenhower's call for deeds, not 
words. No Soviet deeds, of the kind U.S. wants, are to be expected. 

















>> Malenkov, however, now asks the U.S. to perform these deeds: 

Recognize Communist China, get it into the United Nations. 

Give up European Army idea, involving the rearming of West Germany. 

Dismantle North Atlantic Treaty Organization--that is, the organized de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

Then maybe Soviet Russia will be ready to talk about putting Germany back 
together again, and to liberate Austria. And, after NATO is dismantled, its 
bases scrapped and U.S. troops withdrawn from Europe, leaving Europe defenseless, 
then Moscow may consider a pact in which Europe promises not to attack Russia. 








>> President Eisenhower, after a look at these Malenkov demands, finds them 

impossible. "The Soviet note," the President says, "manifests no intention 

to get together but an intention to create as many difficulties as possible." 
The U.S. record; Repeated proposals for a conference to discuss how to 

unify Germany.....Some 300 futile meetings on Austria.....0ne approach after an-= 

other for settlement in Korea.....Fruitless sessions in the U.N. on disarmament. 
The Soviet record: "Impossible" conditions. 








>> When you look for an explanation of the new Malenkov line..... 
Germany is not anything Russia can talk much about just now. Revolts and 
unrest have weakened the Soviet case, left Moscow with less bargaining power. 
Approval of Communist China, admission to U.N., seems to be increasingly 
important to Malenkov. So, Moscow hammers hard, gives this high priority. 





(over) 
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Control of the Kremlin is a problem for Malenkov. He has yet to consolidate 
his power. Until this is done, negotiating with the U.S. may be risky for him. 
These can account for the tough Soviet line, the refusal to talk. 





>> In London, even before Moscow's latest note arrived, Sir Winston 
Churchill found his enthusiasm for a chat with Malenkov cooling. 
"The outlook now," said Churchill, is "less formidable but more baffling." 
A couple years ago, when the Korean war was raging, when General Eisen- 
hower was trying to stir Europe into organizing a defense, there was a crisis 
every other week. Then the outlook was really "formidable." 
But now the U.S. is rearmed, Europe has a defense setup, and the war in 
Korea has stopped. The Russians appear to be more interested in prosperity 
at home than in aggression abroad. The threat of world war has receded. 
What's "baffling," though, is that nobody knows where we go from here. 
Churchill, still willing to make that trip to Moscow, for the first time 
has publicly admitted that a top-level conference with the Russians may do 
more harm than good. A Churchill-Eisenhower talk may have to come first. 
Like Eisenhower, Churchill sees no end to the “cold war" as yet. 
Churchill, nearing his 79th birthday: "Time will undoubtedly be needed-- 
more time than some of us here are likely to see." 











>> At Panmunjom, where the U.S. is trying to get the Communists to agree to 
@ peace conference on Korea, this is what is really happening: 
An Indian general is becoming the key figure in the negotiations. Lieut. 
Gen. K. S. Thimayya, who came to Korea to supervise repatriation of war prison- 
ers, is relied on by U.S. as the chief go-between for U.S.-Communist dealings. 
In public, U.S. and Communist delegates bog down in disagreement, in 
what appears to be a complete stalemate. But behind the scenes there is active 
diplomatic maneuvering. General Thimayya is making this possible. 
In role of messenger, General Thimayya confers almost daily with U.S. side, 
then hops in his car and drives to Kaesong to talk with the Communist side. 
Point is, this is about the only way the U.S. can do any negotiating with 
the Communists in Korea. President Syngman Rhee, who opposes a peace confer- 
ence, is in position to hamstring any U.S. proposals made to Communists in public. 
U.S., whether Rhee likes it or not, is pushing for a Korean peace session 
in which India will at least be an observer, if not a full participant. 
General Thimayya, in role of messenger, is helping the U.S. arrange this. 











>> Communist China is facing a winter of trouble. The reports seeping into 
Hong Kong make this quite clear. Trouble will be of two major kinds: 

Famine areas, more extensive than last Spring's, are one prospect. Late 
crops will not be enough to overcome shortages caused by drought and flood 
earlier in the year. This means still less food during the coming winter. 

Industrial shortages are also to be expected. The whole production and 
distributing system is in something of a mess. An over-ambitious five-year 
plan is being blamed. There's a surplus of confusion, not of goods. 

These are some of the official complaints: Absenteeism is widespread in 
State enterprise. lLack of discipline is a problem with labor. Mismanagement 
is far too common. The bureaucracy is choking the country in red tape. 

China, Peiping admits, may not be ready for a five-year plan. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CANT BEAT 


® Pontia 







General Motors Lowest Priced Eight 
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For Winning Performance Year After Year! 


Top-flight performance always wins a 
loyal following—and no car has more 
enthusiastic boosters than Pontiac, for 
its ability to deliver complete driving 
satisfaction has been proved beyond 
question by millions of owners. 


Pontiac's big, high-compression engine 
provides power to spare, along with 
amazing flexibility for eager acceleration 
in traflic or smooth, gas-saving cruising 
on the open road. Its long 122-inch 


wheelbase snuggles you in relaxing com- 
fort and road-hugging security. Its big, 
roomy, luxurious Body by Fisher sur- 
rounds you with conveniences and 
appointments that compare with the 
finest of cars. 


Few cars can equal Pontiac’s remarkable 
ease of handling that leaves you relaxed 
and fresh after a full day’s driving. And 
with Pontiac Power Steering* you get 
almost effortless driving. 


However, what makes Pontiac’s out- 
standing performance even more remark- 
able is that it lasts and lasts. No ear in 
America has a finer record for year-in, 
year-out economy and dependability. 


When you can get all this fine-car 
quality at a price right down next to the 
lowest, why be satisfied with anything 
less? See your Pontiac dealer—he’ll 
quickly prove that when it comes to 
value, the national champion is Pontiac. 

*Optional at extra cost. 


DON'T MISS DAVE GARROWAY'S NEW NIGHTTIME SHOW—NBC-TV ¢ SEE THE “PONTIAC SCOREBOARD” right after the GM Football Game every Saturday—NBC-TV 
PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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STAINLESS 


For the product you make 
today and the product you 
plan for tomorrow. 


McLouty Steet CorPoRATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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Storm Over ‘Freer Trade’— 
Clarence Randall at Center 


Steelmaker, Randall, who likes running things 
his own way, is caught in the middle as a tussle 
over tariff policy develops and an old argument 
takes some new twists and turns. 


HOT FIGHT over an old issue now is 
A brewing, with Clarence B. Randall, 
an outspoken businessman, standing re- 
luctantly at its center. The issue is the 
tariff, popping up again with all its usual 
stormy vigor. It promises to be the subject 
of a major congressional tussle in the next 
session. 

Mr. Randall, board chairman of Inland 
Steel Company, is involved because he 
heads the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, which is studying the 
whole field of foreign trade. He took the 
post at President Eisenhower's urging. 
The President wanted information, guid- 
ance before making decisions on ques- 
tions of tariffs and international 
economic affairs generally. 

It is no secret in Washington that 
Mr. Eisenhower and _ influential 
groups behind him want a liberal- 
ized tariff policy, freer trade. Ef- 
fective opposition comes, however, 
from a strong Republican congres- 
sional bloc that clings to traditional 
protectionist ideas. 

Mr. Randall himself is on record 
-he wrote a book not long ago— 
as favoring freer U.S. trade poli- 
cies, urging a gradual lowering of 
tariffs. In this view he has oppo- 
sition in his own Commission, 
where protectionists are strongly, 
and vocally, represented. . 

In addition to 10 Congressmen, 
the Commission has seven mem- 
bers, including Mr. Randall, who 
are appointed from business, labor 
and the field of professional eco- 
nomics. From all indications, most 
share the Randall ideas. The pres- 
ent renewal of the tariff dispute 
actually is bringing to light an over- 
looked fact: Many leaders of busi- 
hess and industry, mostly long-time 
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Republican ‘supporters, have broken 
away on the tariff question. 

At any event, Mr. Eisenhower is said 
to be banking heavily on the Randall 
Commission to produce a report that can 
become the basis of the Administration’s 
international economic policy. This, ob- 
servers agree, is asking a lot of the will- 
ing and usually optimistic Mr. Randall. 

Impasse? The chairman, 63, precise, 
methodical, a man who, it is said, lives 
by budgets and self-imposed timetables, 
considers himself the leader and modera- 
tor of his Commission. But he is realistic 
and so recognizes the embattled disparity 
of viewpoints. 


THE FLOW OF TRADE 
How high should tariffs be? 


—Devaney 





Mr. Randall says he is keeping an open 
mind on the tariff question and other 
issues with which the Commission must 
deal. He has asked that other Commis- 
sion members do the same. But tariffs 
have been discussed for more than a cen- 
tury. Many minds are already made up. 

So, the outlook is for two reports from 
the Randall Commission. The majority 
may be with the chairman. But, if so, a 
sharply worded minority report is ex- 
pected from such protectionists as Repre- 
sentative Daniel A. Reed, of New York, 


‘chairman of the tariff-writing House 


Ways and Means Committee; Repre- 
sentative Richard M. Simpson, of Penn- 
sylvania, also a Republican mem- 
ber of that Committee, and Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin, of Colorado, 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Such a result might leave the 
President in a dilemma, with little 
solved. Following the majority 
viewpoint would mean bucking im- 
portant figures in his own party 
in Congress. He would have to rely 
heavily on Democratic assistance, 
which might be given reluctantly in 
a campaign year. Mr. Randall, who 
has a way with words, would have 
to be more than usually persuasive 
in expounding his findings before 
congressional committees. 

And it is considered notable in 
Washington, where little things 
that may mean much are closely 
watched, that Mr. Randall hardly 
has ingratiated himself with the 
congressional members of his Com- 
mission. The steelmaker, accus- 
tomed to a suave dominance—a 
friendly man, but one who also can 
be somewhat peremptory—has 

(Continued on page 54) 
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PHENOLIC FACTS FOR BUSINESSMEN 


Ever see your reputation close-up 7 


@ We see ours every day. Indeed we 
make such a point of it that, when no 
press meeting our standards for exam- 
ining the flow value of plastics was 
available, we designed this new type 
ourselves. The test pieces it turns out 
are part of the quality control program 
on which the Durez reputation rides. 

Assuring the highest possible uni- 
formity from batch to batch, this press 
is one of the many behind-the-scene 
reasons why thousands of manufac- 
turers put their faith in Durez phenolic 
resins and molding compounds. 
Others include Durez laboratories full 
of experimental and testing apparatus 








PHENOLIC 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


— familiar in thousands of 
products built for rugged 
everyday service 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY 


— including a new fast 
curing type for shell 
molding in foundries 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


and groups of hard-to-please men. 

So when you lay your company’s 
teputation on the line with Durez 
materials, you may be sure there are 
no better of their type. We've been 
specializing in the phenolics — most 
versatile of all plastics — for 32 years. 
We'll gladly work with your molder 
or your own staff in applying them 
profitably to your needs. 

Why not write (on your letterhead 
please) for our monthly “Plastics 
News,” reviewing industry’s newest 
uses of Durez? Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 911 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 
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... Congressmen were used 
to a more leisurely pace 


failed to reveal the awe for Congress that 
its members expect. 

Board chairman. It has not bee 
much publicized, but congressional mem. 
bers were a little aghast at the way Mr 
Randall conducted the only public hear. 
ing the Commission has held. “He ray 
it,” one Congressman wryly commented 
“like he was running a board meeting” 

Mr. Randall entered the big Capito 
hearing room a few minutes before the 
appointed hour, 9:30 a.m.—a little early 
for hearings to begin, by congressiongl 
standards. Looking at his wrist watch, he 
noted aloud that the clock on the wall 
was three minutes slow. His watch be. 
came the official timepiece. 

Witnesses were given 45 minutes each 
in which to present their cases. Then 
they were gaveled down by the chair. 
man. In one instance Mr. Randall called 
time even though Senator Millikin was 
questioning the witness. The Senator 
asked no questions thereafter. Congress. 
men are used to a somewhat more leisure. 
ly, less formal proceeding. 


“a 2 





TEES 





The chairman’s crisp, clockwork pro- 
cedure had two motivations, apparently, 


He is accustomed to doing things that way. ¢ 
And he feels that time is short for covering | 


a field so broad. Within the Commission | 
there is agreement on this point, at least. | 
A report must be submitted by March 6, | 
and the work has scarcely begun. Onh 
now is the Commission’s staff being filled 
out and organized. 

So a two-day public hearing was given 
over to witnesses from general organiza- 
tions interested in the tariff. Current Paris 
meetings are devoted to getting the 
views, privately, of international orgai- 
zations and U.S. commercial representa: 
tives abroad. Later, similar closed sessions 
in the U.S. are to hear from spokesmen | 
for organizations such as the Internationa | 
Monetary Fund and the United Nations. 

With a thought to the sensibilities of 
organizations and groups that might feel 
neglected, Mr. Randall had some 1.50 
letters sent out, asking for suggestions. | 
The replies are flooding in—statements | 
on foreign policy, on tariff policy, com: | 
ments, advice, requests to be heard and 
a confusion of statistics, all to be sorted 
out by the Commission’s staff. ( 

Steelmaker. As the head of a sted 
company that sells mostly to Midwestem 
customers, Mr. Randall was not especial | 
ly close to the problems of foreign com 











merce until a few years ago. In 1948, he | 


a Taft Republican, went abroad as @7 
coal and steel consultant to the “Fail 


Deal’s” Economic Cooperation Adminis 7 








tration. Since then foreign trade has it~ 


(Continued on page 55) 
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America’s greatest value 


* High Fidelity 


THE PLAYFELLOW 
Most sensational high-fidelity table model 
phonograph ever developed— with two 6” 
high-fidelity Speakers, 3-speed changer, 
Pianissimo Pick-up. $99.50 and $119.50. 


10 Amagnifietaly 
ro f- oa t- Af) ¢ 
high flit phonngrapl 


ECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 








If you havea... 


LIFTING PROBLEM 


you need this /-——~ 


VALUABLE 
BOOK! 


Actual illus- 
trated case 
studies of lift- 
ing and materials 
handling problems in warehouses, 
industrial plants, laboratories, print 
shops, hospitals, terminals. Shows how 
Globe OiLIFTS help you make the 
most of manpower and keep costs 
under control. You can get this book 
free by using the coupon today. 
















Globe Hoist Company 
1000 E. Mermaid Lane 
Phila. 18, Pa. 


U.S. 527 


Send me without charge or obligation a copy 
ot “Case Studies In Modern Lifting”’ 
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...Mr. Randall turned down 
desk jobs in New York 


trigued him. Each week he sets apart a 
portion of his time for reading the Lon- 
don Economist and continental journals. 

All this caps a pinched boyhood in 
rural New York—his father ran a general 
store. A letter from his mother got him a 
$400 scholarship at Harvard, and she 
moved to Cambridge to run a boarding- 
house and so help with the rest of the 
expenses. Mr. Randall was graduated 
with high honors from both the Univer- 
sity and its Law School. 

He turned down offers of desk jobs 
with big New York City law firms to go 
to upper Michigan and enter general 
practice with a cousin. This brought con- 
nections with iron-mining companies that 
led, in 1925, to an assistant vice presi- 
dency at Inland Steel. Twenty-four years 
later, Mr. Randall was president. 

Always he has been one of the most 
articulate of businessmen—many 
speeches, magazine articles, books, large- 
ly devoted to espousing the cause of free 
enterprise, decrying any approaching 
socialism. To this he has added a domi- 
nant theme that businessmen should be 
less preoccupied with profits, think more 
of the general good and be concerned 
with the civic welfare of the towns in 
which their plants are located. Mr. Ran- 
dall is a much-sought-after fund raiser. 

Although he is little known to the pub- 
lic generally, the steel industry singled 
out the head of Inland, eighth largest 
steelmaker, to make its reply to the Tru- 
man Administration’s seizure of the in- 
dustry last year. He penciled a speech— 
“an evil deed ... [that] discharged a 
political debt to the CIO . . . without 
the slightest shadow of legal right.” 

Writer. In his latest book, published 
well after he took charge of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Randall has a few things to say 
about the tariff. It could not, he thinks, be 
“abandoned overnight in favor of com- 
pletely free trade,” but he also asserts that 
the historic protectionist attitude “must 
steadily yield to the imperative new neces- 
sity for broadened world trade.” 

That seems to be pretty much Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s attitude, too, but 
scarcely that of some of the Congress- 
men on the Commission. At the White 
House the Commission’s report will carry 
great weight. Even now, the Administra- 
tion’s inclination is to postpone hard 
economic decisions and say, “Wait and see 
what the Randall Commission has to say.” 

But, before the Commission says it, 
Mr. Randall, by all expectations, will 
have been through a battle that would 
make board meetings seem tame—and 
after it has said it, he still is to have a 
fight on his hands in Congress. 





No question about what 
you said ‘ 


the facts are 
crystal clear 
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“shakes hands” 
with 64 

major 
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YOU’RE ON THE 
RIGHT ROAD WHEN 
YOU SHIP WABASH 


Because it connects with 64 
other major railroads at 118 


interchange points, Wabash - 


offers an unusual variety of 
favorable routings that benefit 
its shippers and consignees 
everywhere. 


For example, experienced traf- 
fic men all over the country 
specify Wabash as a versatile 
and advantageous ‘“‘bridge’’ 
route, east, west, north and 
south. Shippers to and from 
Wabash’s strategic midwest ter- 
ritory like the “timetable” 
schedules that tie in with those 
of connecting carriers at im- 
portant Wabash gateways. 


For once upon the Wabash, 
freight moves direct...and clear 
of terminal delay. The fast east- 
west main line of the Wabash 
avoids the congestion of major 
terminals—though it provides 
access to them—and offers the 
short route between Buffalo and 
Kansas City, and many inter- 
mediate points. 


Wabash representatives in 45 
cities have the facts. 


~Tahew the Tag” 

P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Mgr. 

\nu Wabash Railroad. 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD® 


FROM DUBLIN 





IRELAND’S OWN 
‘COLD WAR’ 


DUBLIN—-The only “cold war” the 
Irish are interested in is the one they 
are waging against Great Britain. They 
are in a running battle against England 
and everything English in order to keep 
from being “Anglicized.” 

Despite three decades of. independ. 
ence, however, this battle of the Irish 
is far from won. 

London-style busses travel on the left 
side of the street, as in London. British 
newspapers sell as well, on Dublin’s street 
corners, as Irish papers. The socially elite 
of Dublin send their children to be edv- 
cated in Britain, and they return with the 
clipped accents of Oxford. In Dublin’s 
shops, British-made goods with “snob 


” . 
appeal” are sought after by housewives 
who spurn the same items made in 
Ireland. 


Right after Queen Elizabeth’s corona- 
tion, it was true, the coronation movies 
could be seen in Dublin only at private 
showings. But you can walk into Clery’ 
department store and buy a box of candy 
with a picture of the British royal family 
on the cover. And the tallest monument 
in Dublin, dominating O’Connell Street, 
is Nelson’s Pillar—with a statue of the 
British naval hero at the top. 

There are economic scars remaining 
from the British occupation of Ireland, 
too. Although Eire is a Catholic country 
—94 per cent of the people are Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant population 
is dwindling—nevertheless the _ largest 
farms in Eire are still owned by non- 
Catholics. Similarly Protestants outnun- 
ber Catholics in commerce, finance, it- 
surance and the professions. Of the 
lawyers, 80 per cent are non-Catholic 
of the doctors, 75 per cent; of the ac 
countants, 85 per cent. 

Catholics predominate, on the other 
hand, among the fishermen, miners, 
bricklayers and small farmers. This 
leaves the “Anglo-Irish” firmly at the top 
of the economic scale. 

Nearly every Irish family has relatives 
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in America, and the U.S. is spoken of 4 


fondly as “Ireland’s biggest colony.” Yet § 
the United Kingdom has replaced the j 


U.S. as the land of opportunity for Ire 
land’s young people. 
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Emigration out of Eire has increased 
yearly since the war, despite everything 
the Government has done to slow it 
down, and is now running around 40,000 
a year. Nine out of 10 emigrants go to 
England, Scotland or Wales. The heaviest 
drain is from the farms, where men’s 
wages are low and women’s marriage 

ects poor. 

The ahr Irishman doesn’t usually 
marry until he owns his own farm, and 
few become farm owners until they’re 
40 years old. Eire has the lowest mar- 
riage rate, per thousand persons, in 
Europe. More and more young women 
are packing up and moving to Great 
Britain, getting jobs in factories or as 
domestics. 

And Irish goods, like Irish emigrants, 
go mainly to Britain. The ironical fact is 
that about 90 per cent of Ireland’s exports 
go to England. The British are both Ire- 
land’s cold-war enemy and her best 
customer. 

For 30 years the Irish Government has 
waged a campaign to restore the old 





O'CONNELL STREET 
... Partition must go!" 


Gaelic language to everyday use. But, 
except for a few small districts along the 
West Coast, English remains supreme. 

Gaelic is a compulsory subject in all 
Irish schools, and is the exclusive lan- 
guage in some 500 specially subsidized 
schools. Doctors, lawyers, Government 
employes and applicants for scholarships, 
all must pass a stiff examination in Gaelic. 
In Dublin, street signs, letterheads and 
telegraph forms are in Gaelic as well as 
English, and some are in Gaelic only. In 
Dublin, consequently, pedestrians must 
learn that “Treasna Annso” means “Cross 
Here,” or risk being run down. 

Yet a tourist may spend a week in 
Dublin without hearing a word of Gaelic 
spoken. When the Abbey Players present 

(Continued on page 58) 
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how to balance a bottleneck 


Out at Pesco Products, a division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., at Cleveland, they had a production 
bottleneck on this 7 inch steel valve part. Other 
components flowed through to balance each day’s 

output of their new type hydraulic unit assemblies, 
but this one lagged—it was holding up shipments. 


This was a new job, so machining methods were 
carefully studied. The part was being made in three 
operations, on three different machines by three dif- 
ferent operators and the total machining time for a 

lot of 5,000 pieces was 436 hours. Then tooling 
methods and time guarantee were figured on a 


Six Spindle ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR AUTOMATIC 


This standard 114” Model RA machine now produces 5,000 piece 
lots in 86.5 machine-hours, with one operator, one unit of floor 
space and power and no lost time for floor to floor rehandling. 
Thus production was boosted 5 to 1, a bottleneck was broken 

and costs materially reduced. 


Man hours were never so costly. Multiple spindle bar automatics 
help to offset this cost through predetermined and completely con- 
trolled cycle time for the work and by ingenious tool engineering 

for the particular job. 


Ask for Acme-Gridley figures and compare. 


Remember... Industry can’t do TODAY'S job . . .with 
YESTERDAY'S fools . . . and be in business TOMORROW. 


The NATIONAL 
ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET e 







: ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR.and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
{1, 4, 6, ond 8 Spindle) —Hydraulic Thread 
Machines —Automatic 


Dies and Taps—timit, Motor Starter and 
Control Station Switches—Solenoids 
=—Contract Manufacturing 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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they are the men who know 
that good construction requires 
exacting care down to the 

last detail. The fine 
workmanship, so evident 
“enon in French Shriner Shoes, 
coker N, 4 is readily appreciated by 
Oxford in finest te S/o, a men who admire skill 
Seen. : in any craft or work. 
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\ Our Own Stores and at Selected Dealers Coast to Coast S, 











California Plants 
for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get—all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from 12 separate sources. In writing, outline your re- 
quirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Climate, 
Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. Or for Fact 
Book on the EXTRA PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 228 na- 
tional firms enjoy by operating branch plants in this area. 
Address: Alameda County New Industries Committee (a 
non-profit organization representing the entire county), 
Suite 301, 427-13th Street, Oakland, California. 
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memo 


.. . It’s not ‘cricket’ 
to play it in Ireland 







a short play in Gaelic after the main 
bill, which is in English, four fifths 
of the audience get up and walk out, 
Of those who remain, only a handful 
understand Gaelic well enough to laugh 
at the jokes. 

Dublin’s newspapers do their bit in 
Ireland’s cold war against Britain. Initials 
common in British and American head. 
lines—MSA, NATO, EDC-are rareh 
seen in Irish papers, but “GAA” pops 
up in about every edition. These initials 





IRELAND‘S FARM FOLK 
. land is hard to get 


stand for the Gaelic Athletic Association, 
which is devoted to promoting the 
old Irish games of hurling and Gaelic 
football. 

GAA wages a constant—and _ futile- 
campaign against “foreign” games. Rule 
24 of its “Official Guide” states: “Any 
member who plays or encourages Rugby, 
Association Football, Hockey or Cricket, 
by that very fact incurs immediate sus- 
pension from membership . . .” The 
effect of this rule is that people who play 

“Irish” games are not allowed to play 
“British” games, and vice versa. Dublin 
citizens turn out in large numbers to 
watch both. 

Letters to the editor, in Dublin’s news- 































puns wasted 
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papers, keep the cold war going. An alert |7 
reader discovers that Dublin Corpora 
tion employes wear an emblem on their 7 


caps that includes a crown and scepter j 


“symbols of British imperialism.” A rash 
of correspondence, pro and con, follows. 
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But the biggest cold-war issue, and the 
most explosive, is “the Border,” the line 
that divides Eire’s 26 counties from the 
six Ulster counties that remain loyal to 
the British Crown. These six counties 
enjoy all the bounties of the British wel- 
fare state, as well as British taxes, and 
Dubliners jeer that the Ulstermen are 
“not so loyal to the Crown as to the half 
crown.” On Saturday nights, a sound 
truck moves through downtown Dublin, 
while a hot-eyed young man shouts to the 
crowds that gather: “Partition must go!” 

“Partition” is the reason given for 
everything from the GAA ban on 
foreign games to Irish neutrality in World 
War II and Eire’s refusal to sign up with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
One clause. of this treaty requires each 
NATO member to respect the territorial 
integrity of the other members. Rather 
than agree to “respect” Britain’s rights to 





-Black Star 
BRITISH FASHIONS 
.. . housewives like them 


the six counties, Eire has cheerfully 
given up its chance for further U.S. aid, 
despite a dollar deficit. 

A united Ireland, nevertheless, remains 
something of a misty dream. There are 
some signs that the Irish are getting used 
to their partition, even if they don’t 
like it, 

The two governments in Dublin and 
Belfast have found it possible to arbitrate 
a fishing dispute of long standing. They 
have joined forces in a hydroelectric de- 
velopment. Similarly, the. two govern- 
ments have pooled their resources to 
keep a railroad from collapsing into bank- 
ruptey. 

Away from Dublin, with its strong 
Anglo-Irish influence, Eire’s cold war re- 
tains more vigor. One visitor to a rural 
district on the West Coast was warned 
by a young girl: “Watch out for the dog! 
He’s as treacherous as Queen Elizabeth.” 

She meant Elizabeth I. 
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--- all are used for producing colorful direct 
mail—illustrated catalogs—publicity releases 
—morale building house organs—hard-hit- 
ting sales contest material—plus price lists, 
ruled forms and scores of other things in 
sharp, clear black and multiple colors. 


.-- all have the ease of operation and long- 
. life construction that have characterized 
A. B. Dick® mimeographs for nearly 70 years. 


---all A. B. Dick mimeograph products are 
for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


For more information without obligation 
simply mail the coupon. 


<= A-B-DICK 


x owe THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 





UN-1153 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 


5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
Without obligation please send me more information about your 
low-cost mimeographs and samples of MODERN mimeographing. 














Name Position 
Organization 

Address 

City State 
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Look What’s New In Metals | 


ANACONDA TAPS A BIG NEW ORE DEPOSIT IN NEVADA... MAKES SPECIAL COPPER WINDINGS FoR 
BROOKHAVEN’S COSMOTRON ... AND PIONEERS A LEAD-IN LINE TO IMPROVE TV RECEPTION 
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NATION'S NEWEST COPPER MINE 
STARTS PRODUCING. You are look- 
ing at Anaconda’s new open pit 
mine at Weed Heights near Yer- 
ington, Nevada. Before ore could 
be economically mined, millions 
of tons of waste material—what 
miners call ‘‘over-burden’’—had 
to be removed. On November 10, 
the project was officially opened 
as the big shovels took seven-ton 
bites of copper ore, and the plant 
swung into operation. From this 
new mine 60,000,000 pounds of 
copper will soon be available each 
year to meet U. S. metal needs. y 


sy 


COPPER HELPS DUPLICATE COSMIC RAYS. The Cosmotron at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory on Long Island, N. Y., is the world’s largest atomic ‘‘accelerator’’ — 
five times more powerful than any other. Its giant electro-magnet called for special 
windings. These were so big they had to be made in the form of rectangular copper 
bars—some as long as 52 feet—with a water-cooling hole throughout the entire length. 
The American Brass Company, an Anaconda subsidiary, solved the problem. An 
unusual job? Yes—but it shows the extent of service Anaconda offers industry. 


WANT A SHARPER PICTURE ON YOUR TV 
SET? The higher the frequency, the more 
TV signals tend to fade out from antenna 
to set, especially on rainy days. For the 
clearest image and best sound on all chan- 
nels—UHF and VHF—ordinary T’V lines 
won’t do. Leading set-makers recommend 
Foam-Line*, a new type made only by 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. Its 
two wires float in plastic foam, giving the 
best possible reception in all kinds of 
weather. *Pat. Applied For 


HESE are typical examples of 
how Anaconda and its 
manufacturing subsidiaries con- 
stantly seek new and better ways 
of doing things. They make prod- 
ucts as varied as lead-covered elec- 
trical cables, copper-alloy welding 
rods and flexible steel hose. 
Each Anaconda subsidiary is 
a leader in its field. And—as part 
of a fully integrated business 
enterprise working with many 
metals—each is better able to 
serve you... today and tomorrow. 


53268 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, 
selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other 
copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 


extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. “ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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ax=With CHARLES E. WILSON 


Secretary of Defense 





‘DEFENSE CUTS WILL 
NOT UPSET BUSINESS’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Slight downturn in business 
activity has raised questions about cutbacks in 
Government spending for military goods and 
services. 

Will business suffer from cancellation of mili- 
tary contracts? What will military spending be 
like in years ahead, and how will the U.S. go 
about maintaining adequate defense? 

To answer these and other questions, editors of 
U.S. News & World Report invited Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson to their conference room 
for an interview. The editors’ questions and Mr. 
Wilson’s answers follow. 





CHARLES E. WILSON was a top executive in busi- 
ness before going to Washington. 

The son of a school principal, Mr. Wilson was 
graduated from Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
At 25 he became head of Westinghouse auto elec- 
trical-equipment engineering. Four years later he 
joined General Motors as chief engineer, becoming 
president just before World War II. 

As head of GM he supervised output of much 
U.S. war equipment—a fourth of all tanks, two 
thirds of all big trucks, for instance—and his call 
to the Cabinet gave him a Government job that 
he knew well from the civilian side. 








Q Do you think, Secretary Wilson, the cuts in milli- 
tary spending that are coming will affect business? 
When will the country notice those cuts? 

A I don’t subscribe to the theory that we have to 
have a big military budget to keep the people em- 
ployed and maintain prosperity. However, you can’t 
change too rapidly. It’s so much easier to say today 
that you are going to stop something than it is to start 
something to take its place. The new thing takes time, 
and somebody has to have the imagination and the 
will to start the new activity. The change has to be a 
reasonable “‘phase out.” 

Q Will there be large cuts in spending? 

A I wouldn’t think so. When you talk about 
“large,” I am always thinking in percentages. 

Q You are spending now about what—42 billions? 

A It’s at a rate of more than that. It’s about 45 
billions right now. 

Q Does that include foreign aid? 

A No. 

Q What do you think the defense spending will get 
down to? 

A The estimate is that we’ll get it down to some- 
where between 42 and 43 billions, exclusive of foreign 
aid. 

Q Is that by July of next year? 

A That’s right. 

Q The total for the current fiscal year? 

A That’s right. You’ll remember our estimated fig- 





ure with the Korean war going on was 43.2 billions. 
With the fighting stopped, something might come out 
of that. 

Q So that it might come down to 42 billions? 

A Yes. 

Q Haven't you indicated in a statement that in the 
following year it might get down to 40 billions? 

A I’ve been trying to avoid talking about an abso- 
lute figure, because it gets too much visibility and it’s 
bound to be wrong. 

Q Could you say that a few billions, a small per- 
centage of the military spending, will be cut over the 
next couple years? 

A I would think that a fair statement. 

Q To put it another way, our military spending for 
the next couple of years will run anywhere from 35 
to 40 billion dollars? 

A I think I will be in a better position to back up 
my figures with details and facts in two or three 
months more. In fact, I have to have it the last part 
of December. 

Q Well, a great many people in business have been 
told that there may be a drastic cut in the military 
budget, perhaps to the pre-Korean-war budget level, 
which would be a considerable decline. The variations 
are so great that people are wondering what will be 
the nature of military spending over the next several 
years— 

A I think it would be a great mistake for the coun- 
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try to go down to the level where it was before Korea 
until enough time has gone by that we are actually 
living in a different world than we are living in today. 

Q Would you say there is relatively little change 
coming in the relationship of Government spending 
on the military side to the business situation? 

A I would say that the rate of transition, from our 
effort of this rapid build-up period to a peace period, 
would be gradual enough so that it shouldn’t be a 
shock to the industrial or business community. 

Q Then in your opinion defense cuts will not upset 
business? 

A No—they should not. 

Q If the shock comes, it will come for some other 
reasons? 

A That’s right. 

Q On the other side, there’s been speculation recent- 
ly that most of the reduction in defense expenditures 
may already have taken place—that there may be 
very little reduction from now. Do you subscribe to 
that? 

A No, I wouldn’t say that. I think that, barring 
drastic unfavorable developments in the world, we 
should be at our peak rate of expenditures currently, 
and perhaps next year. 

Now, the reason for that is very simple. For ex- 
ample, the estimated military requirement for the 1952 
budget was 104 billion dollars. That was finally 
marked down—they call it marked up—to 60 billion 
dollars. The actual expenditures under that, as I re- 
member, were only a little over half of that 60. 

In this way, we’ve been building up a big credit, so 
to speak, which was in excess of 60 billion dollars this 
last June. We had a carry-over of unspent funds of 
over 60 billion dollars. That will gradually come down 
to where the credit and the new money are more near- 
ly in phase with what can be done. 


Cuts in Orders for Planes 

Q Are any contracts still outstanding for the full 
143-wing Air Force, Mr. Secretary, or have they al- 
ready been canceled to some extent? 

A Some of the easy-to-get support-plane part of it 
has been reduced. I also find there were some very 
liberal factors of safety cranked into the 143-wing 
program. Not having been here, I can’t say for sure— 
but I’ve been told that when the Air Force compro- 
mised a bit and took the 143 as against a larger num- 
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ber of wings, they still ordered the planes beyond 
those necessary to provide for the 143 wings. 

Now, that may not have been true consciously. 
They used factors of safety on attrition and how many 
they would need for training and experimental pur- 
poses and the like. For example, if there are 45 planes 
in a wing and you want 10 wings, that would be 450 
planes. But if you order 750 planes, someday you 
are going to have more than you need. 

Q So if you settle on the 127 wings or some lower 
figure, does that mean that large cancellations are yet 
to come? 

A It wouldn’t be very large. You see, we stopped 
some of that last spring. In other words, the Air Force 
was asking for money to replace planes that hadn’t 
even been made yet, and in some cases they were the 
same types as the planes they were to replace. We said 
that can’t be right. 


Why Air Needs Were High 

Q Did you find that same sort of tendency to ex- 
aggerate requirements in the Army and the Navy? 

A Not to the same extent. The Air Force, being a 
new organization and having a greater build-up, had a 
more difficult problem. If you wanted to assume there 
was just as much validity in the 143-wing program as 
there is in the 20 divisions and 18 combat teams of the 
Army, then by the very nature of the Air Force busi- 
ness and the difficulty of their getting the new planes 
into production—and if they didn’t make the new ones 
they didn’t need any, since they had old ones—the 
Air Force was simply further behind in its program. 

I said we would have to bring the money planning, 
the production planning, and the personnel planning 
into phase, and that we were going to set a mark that 
was realistic and make it. 

Q That was done? 

A That’s right—but there is still work to be done 
on it. 

Q You spoke of the time when we got our defense 
spending down to about 13 billion dollars a year. At 
that time your predecessor, Secretary Forrestal, was 
under great pressure from Congress and from the pub- 
lic to go on a peacetime basis and get defense costs 
down. Are you conscious of similar pressure at this 
time? Do you think the public realizes now that 
we've got to keep our defense program up? 
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A That’s like the question about having to keep our 
boys overseas—how long are we going to have to keep 
sending our boys overseas? Of course, the greatest 
mistake we made was to liquidate the most powerful 
military organization in the world before we had set 
up the conditions for the peace. 

Q Do you think public opinion would have stood 
for anything but a liquidation of the military force? 

A Well, we’re talking about something else now. 
You never know until a man of great courage and con- 
viction tries to explain the right thing to the public at 
the time. 

Q And right now people are interested in tax re- 
ductions, aren’t they? 

A Well, they are, but they are also interested in the 
security of the country. If you ask anyone the simple 
question which does he want now—risk the security of 
the country or keep taxes up for a while—he’ll tell you 
to keep up the taxes. Or he’ll say there’s a lot of waste 
in this whole military program, that the military peo- 
ple are always overestimating their requirements, 
and that the only way to stop the waste is to cut the 
budgets. 


SECURITY NOT ABSOLUTE— 


Q On military policy, you are supposed to de- 
cide whether the defense of our country is adequate 
or not, and you are frequently interrogated on the 
adequacy of that defense. Can a civilian, under our 
system, evaluate that? 

A I have to lean on our military people to some 
considerable degree for that part of it. Of course, I 
have a boss in the White House who’s had a lot of 
experience in that area. 

Q So that when you make any statements as to 
what is adequate and what is not adequate, you are 
spokesman for the military, in a sense? 

A I wouldn’t go that far. I happen to feel sure of 
this, from my understanding of the military business 
and watching what has been going on: There is no 
absolute number of wings or divisions or anything else 
in a given situation that will guarantee security or 
victory. 

There is some considerable range and latitude in 
what the experts finally say. When they make up their 
minds about something, they will defend that and say, 
“This is it!” Take the situation we had here not so 
long ago. The same military people who were going 
along with 10 Army divisions and 48 wings and a 
budget of about 13 billion dollars, although they rec- 
ommended slightly more, later on asked for 20 divi- 
sions and 143 wings and 45 or 50 billion dollars. 

Q There’s been a Korean war in between— 

A And, also, a strengthening of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and our own situation. But now 
I’m just pointing out that in this military business, the 


forecasting of what you should do under a given set of 
circumstances is not a completely exact science. 

Q Which concept do you have—that there are so 
many dollars and you are going to get the best 
program you can for so many dollars—or that you 
should get the best military program no matter what 
it costs? 

A Well, neither one is right. You can’t run off to 
either extreme. My weighting is on getting a good, 
sound military program first. 

I do know the importance of the financial side of 
it. I do know—and this is on my own reasoning—that 
the Communist threat is a triple threat, just as you 
talk about a football team that is triple threat, be- 
cause they can forward pass, run the ends, or buck 
the line. The Communist business is a triple threat 
because it’s a propaganda-psychological type of thing 
and claims a superior political philosophy. 

It’s an economic threat. The Communists are sure 
that you can’t run a free society without a lot of un- 
employment and great inequities. 

And it’s an outright military threat because they 
believe in revolution and in establishing their type 
of society through conversion by the sword—a very 
old, discredited theory that has been tried many times 
in the history of the world. Now, while I’m working 
principally on the military threat, I’m conscious that 
the other two simply can’t be ignored. 


‘DON'T START WITH COST’— 


Q Would it be fair to say that your prime consid- 
eration is a sound military program irrespective of 
cost? 

A I don’t think you can say irrespective of cost, but 
rather I’d say not based on cost as being the primary 
consideration. 

Q You don’t start with cost, in other words? 

A That’s right. And, on the other side, I don’t say 
that, because a certain group of men said something 
was the right thing to do three years ago, that’s neces- 
sarily the law of the Medes and the Persians, and 
stays in force forever. In other words, the assumptions 
on which they based their decisions with time are 
proven to be true, partly true, or not so at all. 

Q Do you have a definite idea as to what our com- 
mitments are around the globe upon which to base a 
military policy? 

A I know a great|deal more about it, of course, than 
when I first came down here. I find there are all de- 
grees of commitmesgts. There are formal-action com- 
mitments, implied ones, contingent ones. 

Q Then doesn’t it all add up to the fact that the 
country expects the Defense Department to give them 
a sound defense, but when we analyze it, nobody 
seems to know what we're defending outside the 
continental United States? 
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A Well, there is an area in which we are com- 
mitted to the stopping of aggression. In other words, 
we look with great disfavor upon any nation that by 
force of arms attempts to press its will upon a neigh- 
bor or take advantage of another nation on the basis 
that that’s the way the big wars might start. 

Q We have that commitment, but do the other 
members of the United Nations feel that they have it? 
We are alone at times in feeling that that’s a commit- 
ment of ours— 

A I think that’s a penalty for leadership and the 
world position that our country finds itself in. To 
some degree other nations have had that position in 
the past. The British were in not too different a posi- 
tion for quite a while, when they tried to police all 
of their colonies all over the world and also tried to 
keep peace in the world. In other words, they tried to 
cool things off anyplace over the world where they 
thought a potential disturbance was going to build up. 


Enough Strength for Defense— 

Q So it all boils down to what are we committed 
to defend? Is there any division between primary 
commitments and ultimate, possible commitments? 
Couldn’t you spend 100 billion dollars easily if you 
let your mind speculate as to how many commitments 
you have? 

A That’s why I couldn’t quite go along with you a 
while ago when I said that money was not the only 
consideration. There are other things that are of con- 
sideration, too. I think the purpose of our nation is to 
build up and maintain a sufficiently strong military 
organization to deter aggression and give any nation 
that would challenge our nation great cause to pause 
and realize that it was going to be tough and in the 
long run it probably couldn’t win. 

Q How close are we to being that strong now? 

A Well, in my judgment we are that strong. 

Q So that other people would think twice, which 
they are apparently doing? 

A I would say so. 

Q But we have to continue to spend this money to 
Stay this way, is that the point? 

A A substantial amount of it. The other side of it is 
that I don’t think there was ever any intention of our 
country to build a military force so strong that we 
challenge—that'we would be the aggressor. If you are 
going to attack, you are going to have to have stronger 
forces than if you are going to defend a position. 

Also, we ought not.try to build up such a powerful 
military organization and talk so much about our 
military strength that we get militant about the 
business and other nations around the world begin to 
fear we were going to try to rule the world with mili- 
tary power. It’s more than just the money. Even if 
we had the money, there’s a point beyond which we 
shouldn’t build a more powerful military organization. 
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Q Do you think you can build a military program 
in the next several years with less and less money? 

A That is one of these questions involved in the 
law of diminishing returns. The reason you can do it 
with less money for a while depends on.swinging to 
one extreme. When we were arguing about the 13-bil- 
lion-dollar budget, and whether it ought to be 12.5 or 
13.5, before Korea, we were way on the low side. 

We had been leaning too much on our stocks of 
munitions left over from World War II and the old 
American idea that we had won the war and the 
danger was past. We hadn’t won the peace, and the 
world wasn’t straightened out. We let our military 
strength drop too low. The first throwdown of the 
budget after the big change was when the three de- 
partments asked for 104 billion dollars. That was after 
Korea. 

Q 104 billion dollars for one year? 

A That’s right. I am just pointing out that military 
men are human like the rest of us and are subject: 
to a change of view. And when you come right down 
to it, the world right now is not much different from 
what it was a few years ago. We already knew what 
the Russians were up to. We had had the Berlin 
“air lift” to face and a lot of other things. The “cold 
war” business was already on our hands. We had seen 
what had happened to Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
But we still hadn’t quite awakened to these facts. 

Now, the reason I say we can do with less money is 
that in order to recover the mistakes and the low 
position that we got into, we had for a few years to 
put in more money to build up our military strength. 
It should take something less in annual expenditures 
to carry it on for an indefinite period of time. 


NEW WEAPONS: CHEAPER— 


Q Are there any gadgets coming that will decrease 
materially the costs of the military program? Will 
guided missiles, for instance, make a difference? 

A They make a difference, but the military business 
is a competitive thing between the defensive and the 
offensive, and what the enemy may have is important, 
too. Certainly the continuing technological improve- 
ment of weapons and the use of those weapons is a 
very important thing in keeping up our defenses. 

Q But aren’t most of these new weapons more ex- 
pensive than the older ones? Doesn't the cost of mili- 
tary equipment keep going up? 

A For the same destructive effect, you can get more 
with atomic weapons now than you can with the con- 
ventional weapons with TNT. In other words, you 
can get the equivalent bang, or the equivalent ex- 
plosive effect, with atomic weapons cheaper than you 
can with the old gunpowder. 

Q What is your feeling about the phrase we've 
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... There is no plan at present to remove our troops” 


heard so much of in recent years—‘‘a balanced force?” 
Is that still in use? 

A I can’t find any record in the Department where 
it was ever in use— 

Q In speeches, unofficial statements, mostly— 

A I haven’t found any real theory that either the 
man power or the money of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force ought to be divided equally. 

Q When General Marshall, as Secretary of Defense, 
was interviewed here in this room, in April, 1951, we 
asked him whether a balance was being struck be- 
tween the power of the services, not on the basis of 
money but on the basis of the necessity of having all 
the services— 

A Well, the power of the services, too, would be 
one that you would have to try to explain. How 
would you measure the comparable power? There, 
naturally, is a change, sort of an evolutionary change, 
in available weapons and how they might be used. 
In the memory of most of the men around this room 
we had no Air Force at all—a few balloons that some- 
body would get up to spot some artillery, but not 
even any airplanes. Then the Air Force was a minor 
factor, to begin with, as part of the Army. 

Gradually, it has developed to where it is such an 
important part of the setup that it has become an 
independent service of its own. 

Q You have the concept that the three services 
have a balanced relationship to each other, not neces- 
sarily in money but in missions? 

A I don’t think about such a balance. There are 
certain kinds of situations where. certain military 
strengths might be necessary, and they have to be 
provided for. 


Danger in Russian Submarines 

Q@ In other words, a force has to be efficient and 
effective enough to carry out a particular group of 
missions irrespective of what some other force may be 
required to do? Is that the idea? 

A Our country would have to have a more powerful 
Navy if we had potential enemies that had more 
powerful navies. It all depends upon our alliances 
and commitments and what we’re trying to do. 

Q In the last war they didn’t have much of a Navy 
in Germany, and yet we had to have an antisubmarine 
fleet that was immense. In the Atlantic we nearly lost 
the war— 

A That is correct. 

Q There are published statistics which say that the 
Russian Navy is second only to ours in the world— 

A The first thing I would like to do in my job 
down here is to work over some of the mistakes of 
the past. When anyone mentions the Russian subma- 
rines and the fact that we were dumb enough to turn 
over the whole German submarine fleet to the Rus- 
sians, I get a little hot and stay hot for several minutes. 
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Q Did we agree to do that? 

A Yes. They got the submarines. 

Q And now one of your big jobs is antisubmarine 
activity? 5 

A That’s right. 

Q The atomic submarine will be helpful there, 
won't it? 

A The atomic submarine has a job of its own to 
do. There are other things that will help in the way 
of detection and what to do to oppose the submarine 
menace. 

Q Are we utilizing any man power that’s available 
outside this country, in Germany and Japan? Are 
the other countries bearing their share? 

A A great many of them think they are, and some 
of them are tied up where they can’t do much. Until 
there is a final settlement on Germany and she again 
becomes a free nation, she can’t have a military force. 


Will U. S. Troops ‘Wear Out Welcome’? 


Q When they do, won’t that reduce some of our 
responsibility and expense? Are we going to be re- 
quired to keep American troops outside the United 
States indefinitely? Aré we going to have to provide 
a budget for that every year? Or are the other coun- 
tries going to do that? 

A You are talking about a long-term position, and 
I think the proper answer to that is that nobody 
knows for sure. It would be a new situation in the 
world if we permanently kept troops in other sov- 
ereign, friendly nations. There is no plan at present 
to remove our troops. After all, in making dispositions 
of our forces, we must always keep in mind the col- 
lective aspect of our defense system by which we join 
with other allies in trying to obtain the maximum 
collective benefits from our individual contributions. 

Q And now you anticipate that we are going to 
have to keep troops on foreign soil? 

A I don’t think anybody knows. Previously you 
said, “indefinitely.” That’s a long time. 

Q Well, is there an objective to get them out of 
foreign countries and let the other nations do their 
own share of protecting their own confines? 

A I think, somewhat independent of what we 
might be willing to do and what might even seem to 
be required from a military point of view only, that, 
unless we handle the matter very carefully, it will 
be like having your relatives call on you. If they 
come to stay a few days, fine—a few weeks, all right 
*‘—but indefinitely, it gets to be a little unsatisfactory 
in most cases. 

I think we have to be very careful about our rela- 
tions with these friendly allies that we don’t wear out 
our welcome. 

Q Do you think there’s any danger of that? 

A Sure I do. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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..- ‘I don’t think the Russians are going to start a war’ 


Q How would you reconcile that idea with the 
desire of these countries to have those pay rolls of 
our troops spent in their country? They’re closing 
the dollar gap with these troops, aren’t they? 

A They don’t all put pay rolls first. 

Q They can become irritated with our people? 

A Sure. 


AIR ARM OF 115 WINGS— 


Q Mr. Wilson, a few months after you came down 
here, you and your team laid out a schedule for the 
current fiscal year. Have there been any basic changes 
in that, in personnel, spending— 

A No. I would say that, from my point of view, the 
Air Force has really been progressing—getting its 
house in order. They say now they can get at least 115 
wings of good planes, whereas after the adjustment 
last spring they thought they could only get 110. I 
thought they could get 114, and now they are going to 
do better than I expected. 

Q Are you pleased with the progress made? 

A Sure. They’ve done a lot of things in the Air 
Force—when they realized something wasn’t right, 
they’ve found ways to fix it, and then promptly have 
taken some action. 

Q Is there any spending for continental defense 
which has not been undertaken but which might be 
desirable and which could be undertaken in case we 
run into serious trouble? 

A I don’t know of any. 

Q Is there some date on which the public is going 
to be told what the “‘new look’”’ on expenditures by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is? Is that far off or near at hand? 

A I would think we would have to talk about any 
important changes that have any influence on the 
budget early next year. 

There are three kinds of information. There’s the 
one that interests the public—and the press and the 
radio is interested in telling the public about it. 

Second, there’s the class of information that is tech- 
nical, military information—about strategic plans, 
and new weapons—and to disclose it would give 
comfort to the enemy. None of us wants to do that. 

The third class of information is that which it just 
isn’t good judgment to talk about— it isn’t in the sec- 
ond class, it isn’t quite in the first class, because to 
talk about it out of timing just makes an awful lot of 
trouble and brings pressures on you to do the wrong 
thing before you get organized to present the facts 
about doing the right thing. That’s the category we 
get into trouble with with the press. Once in a while, 
prior to announcement of matters in this third cate- 
gory, we claim it’s in the second category when it isn’t. 
We shouldn’t do this. 

Q Are you satisfied that the country has a clear 
idea of the importance of the development of the 
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H-bomb, or do you think that more information is 
going to be necessary for that purpose—in relation 
to defense? 

A I think that it’s proper to give the country in- 
formation about it. The President has said he would 
tell the people about it. We have to be realistic and 
not have everybody so they don’t sleep nights because 
they think one’s going to be dropped on them tomor- 
row morning or while they are still in bed. The people 
in our country aren’t used to being under the gun, so 
to speak. 

In Europe they have had big armies opposing each 
other, and they had the possibilities of dropping 
bombs on each other without question. The oceans 
separated us from direct invasion until these high- 
speed airplanes and these terrific atomic bombs were 
invented. Until recently, we never thought about any- 
body really being able to get at us. It’s a new and 
disturbing experience. 

Q Was the purpose of your recent statement to give 
them reassurance that we wouldn’t have war tomor- 
row morning? 

A While it is a serious matter, I did think we were 
getting too panicky about it. I know the people would 
like to -have us tell them what we think the nation 
ought to do about it. As long as we keep reasonably 
strong over here and keep our defense posture what 
it ought to be, keep the economy of the country sound, 
have our philosophy of government properly under- 
stood throughout the world, I don’t think the Russians 
are going to start a war and move in on us first be- 
cause they have A-bombs any more than they did just 
because they’ve got big land armies on the other side 
of the line in Europe. 


Perils in H-Bomb Panic 

Q At the time of the announcement that Russia has 
the H-bomb, people were so frightened that they 
could only think in terms of defense against a terrific 
attack and they thought very little about retaliation 
as a possible deterrent— 

A Yes. You see it would be a great mistake, in my 
thinking, to say, ‘““Now, we’re just going to try to pull 
into our shell and look after ourselves and let Europe 
look after itself.” 

The surest way to lose our allies and weaken the 
whole free world position would be to give up and 
say, “All right, we just write you off.” Then Europe 
would say, “We’re gone.” 

While we’ve had casualties and it’s been a terrifi- 
cally expensive thing, in blood and treasure both, in 
the two wars, the real fighting and the greatest de- 
struction has been in Europe. The people over there 
want to be free and maintain their kind of society, but 
they’re getting awfully tired of being used as the 
battleground of the world. 
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have regular, frank conferences with 

their insurance agents. Have a talk with 
your Home Insurance agent —he knows 
his business and how to give you the best 
insurance values for yours. 
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Profits as Usual! The earnings of a 
business can be insured, too. While damage 
caused by fire or other specified perils is 
being repaired, Business Interruption insure 
ance provides that regular earnings will 
continue. And your Home agent can 

tailor this policy to your needs! 


Your HOMEtown Agent, can serve 
you well—see him now! 


Ww 


For over a hundred years, The Home has provided business 
and industry with the protection that makes sound planning and growth 
possible, Today this protection is greater and more diverse than ever. 


* THE HOME * 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, ; 
New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, wrftes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 100m ANNIVERSARY 








The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 























AY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 





SWEET 


c 
Home of the ice cream cone ... the hamburger ona roll... 
and one’s preference right off the ice ... yours by the spending of just those few American 
ennies, which in vast areas of our world today are the grim exchange for mere existence. 
For only in this country ... where government of ... by ... and for the people .. 
is perpetuated solely thru the will of the people ... are these simple habits ... and 4 
4 


thousand similar pleasures of a free and independent land ... just around the corner. 


This is America ... Let's preserve it! 


Character is the vital measure of a nation’s strength and stability... and as with 
the state, so it is with those who contribute to its maintenance and safety. > By 
: 1927 American aviation had begun to fulfill the promise of its ultimate stature in 
defense, transportation and business utility. > Air Associates, comprised of re- 
search and development, manufacturing and marketing, was founded in answer 
to those needs. » Today, the character of our organization is the motivating 


force which makes available the finest aviation products the world has ever known. i 
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SOCIATES, INC. 


HOME OFFICE + TETERBORO, N. J. 


DIVISIONS: ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS © GLENDALE + HACKENSACK © MIAMI © ORANGE + TETERBORO Qe 








NUMBER ONE IN A PATRIOTIC SERIES * REPRINTS ON REQUEST 
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Q So it’s just as important to think in terms of 
retaliatory power abroad as it is to think in terms of 
defense of continental United States? 

A That’s right. What caused the trouble was that 
we were interested in punishing our enemies and we 
had a war psychosis—whatever you want to call it— 
and we didn’t realize that what had happened is that 
Japan and Germany had dropped out as world powers 
and left a power vacuum, so to speak, with no under- 
standing and no peace settlement. We had no under- 
standing with the Russians and, with this radical dif- 
ference in our philosophies on how a human society 
should be operated, we were left in a very dangerous 
position in the world. No one thought until after the 
unconditional surrender of Germany, “Well, what 
are you going to do with the German people?” 

Q The Russians thought of it— 

A They must have—but we didn’t. Certainly we 
didn’t see the second step. We may have gone along 
with certain of the thinking for a time. 

Q Today we have the strange turnabout in the 
world of our enemies of yesterday being our allies of 
today, haven’t we? 

A Yes, and it is increasingly clear that wars don’t 
settle anything permanently. 

Q So the main objective is to deter wars from hap- 
pening since it doesn’t help matters to have them? 

A Certainly. 


Efficiency in Buying 

Q Have you made any important changes or im- 
provements in a general sort of way in the Govern- 
ment buying and procurement? With your business 
experience have you been able to institute changes 
that can save the country money? 

A We think we’re making some progress, but there 
are some false ideas in regard to purchasing policies. 
One of the false ideas behind unification was that you 
should pool everything. That you could get all your 
uniforms cheaper, for instance, if you had one buyer 
buy them all. 

Now, this thinking applied even to pencils and 
paper. When you are buying in economical quanti- 
ties, that is, in quantities of great interest and im- 
portance to a supplier, you can get a good price. If 
the quantity is too small, you can’t get a good price. 

But if your quantity is so great that you have to 
buy from 10 different people, you gain nothing by 
buying it all centrally. You are going to have to buy 
from 10 people just the same. The paper work in com- 
piling the data in one place makes for delay and costs 
more than if you decentralized the buying—and there 
is always a question, if you buy at too great a distance, 
as to the quality and rate of use as compared to rate 
of production. Then you start to have confusion. 

The buyers can misplace a decimal point and buy 
10 times too much lumber and never know it. Also, 





the question of delivery gets a little more confusing. 

In General Motors we never thought it would save 
us money to buy the materials required by Buick, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, and so forth all in one place. We 
did have a central organization on policy, and on 
some common materials and on planning. 


‘WHAT'S GOOD FOR THE 
COUNTRY IS GOOD FOR—' 


Q Is there an analogy between the operations of 
General Motors and your Defense Department? 

A I think there is. 

Q You think your experience there has been help- 
ful to you? 

A Oh, yes. You see, it’s a staff and line organization 
in both cases. The line is the Army and Navy and the 
Air Force—and the Navy’s got a smaller, 100 per cent 
owned “subsidiary,” the Marines. And then the staff 
is these assistant secretaries who work on the differ- 
ent pieces of the problem, and do the thinking in the 
policy area along with these people in the services. 
It is exactly the same thing as you have in a big busi- 
ness organization. 

Q You have indicated that there are some things 
that were good for General Motors which you have 
put into effect in the Defense Department—I wonder 
if that was the meaning of your phrase, originally? 

A No. What actually happened was that I was mis- 
quoted. Some person, I guess, who didn’t wish me well 
—I don’t know exactly why—gave the thing the wrong 
slant. For I had said for years that what was good 
for the country was good for General Motors. 

On April 30, 1941, at a press conference in Detroit, 
I referred to negotiations which were being carried on 
at that time with the UAW-CIO. Let me read you 
what I said: 

“We think the strength of General Motors’ position 
is that we are not asking for any special favors for the 
corporation. We are not asking for any subsidies. We 
are not expecting to make big profits on defense work. 
We are not asking for more than our share of defense 
production. But we are willing to do our part. We 
have nothing to conceal regarding any of the issues 
in controversy. We think they are of sufficient im- 
portance that the public is entitled to know about 
them. The General Motors car business and its posi- 
tion in national defense is so important to the whole 
country that we realize, without question, that what is 
good for the country is good for General Motors. The 
corporation’s welfare is tied up with the country’s 
welfare.” 

On Jan. 10, 1942, at a press conference in Detroit, 
called for the purpose of talking about General Mo- 
tors’ war effort—that was after Pearl Harbor—I was 


(Continued on next page) 
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asked: “Should this war end, say, in 1943, then you 
would have to continue producing 1942 models?” 

I said, in answer to that question, that we had to 
drop the plans for bringing out any new models. 

“Will you continue to make replacement parts for 
cars?” 

I said: “I understand that is the present policy. We 
are going to do whatever is good for the country. We 
made up our minds to that in General Motors years 
and years ago, that we were so big, and we were so 
closely tied up with the welfare of the country, that 
what was good for the country was good for us.” 

On March 31, 1942, at a press conference on the 
Reuther Plan—George Denny was the moderator— 
Walter and I had a debate. I said then: 

“We have developed a point of view in General Mo- 
tors—a very simple one—that helps to solve many 
problems. Briefly stated, it is this: That what is the 
best thing for our country is the best thing for General 
Motors. 

“Those are only a few words, but they help us to 
understand many things rather quickly. As far as I 
am concerned, I think of myself first as a citizen of 
the United States. I think we all have to do that. And 
I rather regret that we must continue to talk about 
labor and management. I don’t think of myself as a 
manager who happens to be charged with consider- 
able responsibility at the moment. I think more of 
myself as a citizen, trying to make a social contribu- 
tion, and hoping that in return I will get a social 
reward.” 


Public Welfare First 

On Nov. 24, 1943—testifying before the Truman 
Committee of the Senate—I said: “Well, we have a 
very simple point of view in General Motors—we 
think that what is good for our country is good for 
us. We don’t have any separate kind of position. We 
think we are so big, and the products we make are so 
vitally associated with the welfare of the citizens, that 
we say that what’s good for the country we go along 
with, and that is good for us.” 

Now, when I came down here this year, here are 
my direct quotations when I appeared before the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

Senator Hendrickson: ‘Now, I am interested to 
know whether, if a situation did arise where you had 
to make a decision which was extremely adverse to 
the interests of your stock in General Motors Corpora- 
tion, or any of these other companies, were extremely 
adverse to the company, in the interests of the United 
States Government could you make that decision?” 

I answered, “Yes sir, I could. I cannot conceive of 
one, however, because for years I have thought that 
what was good for our country was good for General 
Motors, and vice versa. The difference did not exist.” 

Some reporters picked up that “vice versa,” ampli- 






.. ‘I think of myself first as a citizen of the U.S.’ 





fied it out of context, and that’s the only thing they 
represented as a quotation from what I was supposed 
to have said. 

Now you can see that, with all this background over 
the years, I said there was no conflict of interest, be- 
cause I would think what was good for the country— 

Q They quoted you only as saying “What’s good 
for General Motors is good for the country.” 

A I didn’t say it, though. 

Q No, but that’s how they quoted you. 

A I went on to say to the Senate Committee: “Our 
company is big—it goes with the welfare of the coun- 
try. Our contribution to the nation is quite consider- 
able.” 

All this was in an executive session. And that’s 
how much they twisted what I said in an executive 
session. 

Q And ever since then all your political opponents 
have quoted it constantly, haven’t they? 

A Sure. And I immediately insisted that we have 
open hearings from then on, because I think it was 
unfortunate that the record of a committee of the 
Senate would be quoted wrong by some people. We 
got along much better in the open hearings. 

Q The published record is in accordance with what 
you have just read to us? 

A Yes. So I have had no trouble—and I will have 
no trouble—and if I did start to get into trouble I 
would put it up to the President, and let him make the 
decision on what seemed to be a conflict of interest. 
But I cannot conceive of what the trouble would be 
over. So that was the background on which I said I 
would not have any conflict of interest. 


THE GM TANK CONTRACT— 


Q Did you get a lot of mail recently when General 
Motors was the low bidder on the tank contract, and 
in fact outbid all the others? What is your comment 
about that contract? 

A Not only was General Motors the low bidder, but 
it was a lower bid in all cases than what had been 
going on previously. Secretary Stevens handled the 
thing completely and said to me: “I’m not going to 
say a word to you about it or tell you what I’m going 
to do.” 

The truck business was more of the same. 

Q You mean the truck contracts? 

A Yes, there were trucks and tanks both involved. 
The trucks were selected from the Reo Company and 
General Motors—General Motors had the low price, 
but the Army didn’t think they should put all the 
business in one place. 

Q You had no knowledge of that contract at any 
time during the time it was being worked out? 

A No. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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< ee THANKSGIVING as you bow your head to express 
your gratitude for your private blessings, remember 
to give thanks for one you share with over 150 million 
other people: 

The blessing of living in America. 

Nowhere else in the world are your personal rights 
so well guarded, and your work so well rewarded. 

The average American wage, for instance, is $3100 
...the Russian but $720. 

The American gets an average of 323 pounds of 
meat per year...the Russian gets only 33 pounds. 

The American has an average of 38 pounds of 
sugar to sweeten his life yearly...the Russian just 
18 pounds. 

The American spreads a minimum of 18 pounds 
of butter and margarine on his bread in a year. The 
Russian gets but 4.2 pounds. 

Authority for these Russian production figures? 
Georgi Malenkov, Premier of Russia. These are his own 
Statistics in his official speech to his Deputies. 


and give thanks you live in America! 





He gives no figures for the production of cars, 
television sets, refrigerators. Eight years after the end 
of World War II the Russian is apparently getting 
almost none of these things. 

Such unwitting testimony for the free American 
way of life—from the one who would destroy it — 
should give us pause this November 26th. 

Pause to express our thanks for the gift of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and the inalienable rights this gift 
bestows. 

Pause to determine to protect this way of life 


for ourselves and our children’s children...against any 
odds! 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Incorporated in California, October 17, 1890 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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Q A contract of that kind would involve not only 
Secretary Stevens but a great many people? 

A The same exists in large corporations. The only 
time you can get in trouble over this buying—every- 
body recognizes. it—would be if one of the buyers of 
General Motors had an interest in the seller’s business. 
I wouldn’t have liked that. He would have had to ex- 
plain it. 

But even if a man who was farther up—like a mem- 
ber of the board of directors—had an interest, that 
wouldn’t mean anything, because if such a man was 
going to do something crooked, or in his own selfish 
interest, he would be too far up in the organization. 
He would have to get so many down below to go along 
on a wrong basis—and he would run across honest 
men there. 

The big corporations of this country are run on a 
very high level of integrity, and among the best peo- 
ple I know, really, are managers of big business. They 
know what is right and wrong—they don’t fool them- 
selves. 

Q The larger the business the more difficult it is— 

A Not only that, the way they have gotten to the 
top in a modern business is understanding what’s 
right, and what’s wrong, what’s fair and equitable. 

Q Are you glad you came to Washington? 

A I have never thought about it much. It was quite 
a change for me to come here. I regretted having to be 
put on the spot. It bothered me considerably. 

Q The controversies, you mean? 

A Oh, no. I didn’t have any ambition for this kind 
of office. 

Q It was a sort of “draft”? 

A Yes. 


More ‘Stockholders’ Than in GM 

Q You've got the largest job, after the Presidency— 
you've got more money to spend than any other De- 
partment of the Government—how does it compare 
with being president of General Motors? 

A General Motors did about 7.5 billion dollars a 
year in sales for the last few years. GM had between 
450,000 and 500,000 people. This one down here is 42 
billions instead of 7.5, and it’s 5 million people instead 
of 500,000. So I can’t say that it isn’t a challenging 
kind of responsibility. 

Q You've got a lot more stockholders, too— 

A Yes. 

Q About how many stockholders does General Mo- 
tors have? 

A About 500,000. The voting “stockholders” in 
America now are about 50 million—so that’s 50 mil- 
lion against 500,000—that’s a hundred times as many 
stockholders. 

Q And your “board of directors” is 532—in Con- 
gress? 

A Oh, yes, that’s bigger too. I haven’t run across 


..-/No fundamental reason for any kind of depression’ 














any completely new angles in this new job—or prob- 
lems or difficulties. General Motors had public-rela- 
tions problems. We had relations with our suppliers 
and problems in running our business and with em- 
ployes and working up a management team. We had 
relations with the finance committee and the directors, 
And we had to get the stockholders’ approval from 
time to time. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK— 


Q The last time you were interviewed in this room, 
Mr. Secretary—in December, 1949—you gave your 
forecast on the business outlook and it proved correct. 
Could you give us an opinion on what it is going to be 
now? Do you think we are going to have a recession? 

A I think that is a relative thing. Some of the or- 
dinary things you use to measure business activity 
and make forecasts on would indicate that we were 
on a slight downtrend. I know this, that enough people 
can get scared enough temporarily and change their 
buying just a little bit to bring about a temporary 
recession. 

But there is no fundamental reason why we should 
have any kind of depression. Even the consumer debt, 
which is considerable, is not excessive in relation to 
some of the other factors that determine business 
health. The worst thing that could happen would 
be to scare enough people, or try to correct our posi- 
tion too fast, so that we get unemployment. That’s 
why I’m sort of careful of how I speak of money with 
relation to the defense business. 

We can’t operate the defense business as though we 
operated in a vacuum, with no effect on the economy 
of the nation. We must realize that if, in the process, 
we upset the economy of the country and have an im- 
portant recession, we’d contribute more to the suc- 
cess of the Russians than most anything else that 
could happen. 

I happen personally to think that the credit and 
speculative abuses of the ’20s and the hardships of 
the ’30s did more to shake the confidence of millions 
of Americans in our free type of society than all the 
preaching of socialism and Communism. I go back to 
my idea that Communism is a triple threat, and any 
American in a responsible position had better recog- 
nize it as such and not move over to one extreme or 
the other. 

Q We can’t afford a depression, in other words? 

A Oh, no. 

Q And the Government has the responsibility? 

A Well, I don’t think that businessmen and the 
bankers think it’s their problem exclusively any more. 
That was one of the fallacies of the ’20s. On the other 
side, the problems and principles of a managed cur- 
rency are not sufficiently understood by enough 
people. 
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by GENERAL AMERICAN 


More than 50 users of Wiggins Gasholders can now testify to the 
remarkable savings in operating costs and maintenance expense 
which only this 100% dry seal gasholder (no water, no tar, no grease) 
gives them. Write for full information. 


TOP SECTION OF 
f SHELL COMPLETELY 
VENTILATED 


WIDE CLEARANCES 
2 SIMPLIFY OPERATION 


GAS-TIGHT FRICTIONLESS 
3 SEAL NOT AFFECTED 
BY WEATHER 
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LEVELING DEVICE— 
INDEPENDENT OF 
SIDE WALL—KEEPS 
PISTON LEVEL 
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6 FENDERS PREVENT 
ALL TENSION IN SEAL 


7 SHELL IS GAS-TIGHT UP 
TO SEAL CONNECTION 





PISTON RISES NEARLY TO TOP—MINIMUM OF WASTE SPACE 
CAN BE BUILT ANY SIZE ° NO CONTAMINATION OF GAS 














CONVERSION 
EASY — OFTEN 
ADDS CAPACITY 


Your old gasholder 
can be quickly con- 
verted to a Wiggins 
type with all the 
Wiggins advan- 
tages. 












GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle St. © Chicago 90, Illinois 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Expert Dept.: 380 Madison Avenue., New .York, 17, N. Y. 
Plants: Birmingham, Ala. * East Chicago, Ind. * Sharon, Pa, 
in Canada: Toronto Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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(A frank statement to Magnavox owners and their friends by the makers of America’s finest television.) 





Are You Waiting For 
COLOR TELEVISION ? 


F YOU ARE THE MAN who is driving an 

expensive foreign car and your wife owns a 
platinum mink, or if the trials of pioneering are 
a joy to you, you will want to be the first in 
your set to own color television. 

Magnavox will have one in the fall of 1954 
and we'd like to have you on our prospect list. 
You will also want the best big-picture mono- 
chrome receiver to watch the wonderful black 
and white telecasts, for you will not be satisfied 
to watch them on a small (9’x1114"”) color 
screen. We want to sell you that receiver now— 
Magnavox Chromatic Television—so that you 
may enjoy TV at its best ... with warm color- 
tone pictures of clarity, fidelity and beauty such 
as you have never seen before. Magnavox 
Chromatic TV will give you near to life-size 
pictures on a 27” tube. 


If You Are Waiting for a 
Color Television Receiver, You Should Be 
Apprised of These Facts: 


Color Television will cost several times as 
much as a black and white receiver of com- 
parable picture size—they will be in the $1000 
class and the picture will be the same size we 
produced on a round 1214” tube in 1949. They 
also will cost proportionately more to service. 
You can now buy a perfected monochrome re- 
ceiver that will give you a picture five times as 
large for about one-third the price! 


Will Color Receivers 
. Be Less Costly in the Future? 


The color TV set is inherently many times 
more complicated than the most modern mono- 
chrome receiver. It needs twice as many tubes, 
three times as many parts and circuitry. The 
small picture color tube alone costs more to 
manufacture than a complete black and white 
receiver that produces pictures three times as 
big. Some color promoters wishfully promise 
that in a few years mass production and 
inventive genius will reduce the cost to not 
more than 50% above a comparable black and 


Frank Freimann, President 
The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 


Please place my name on your prospect list for a Magnavox 
Color TV Receiver. Meanwhile please send me more infor- 
mation about Chromatic Television. 

Name 
Address 
City & State 
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white receiver. That’s like promising to bring 
the cost of an automobile down to the price of 
a motorbike. While, over the years, color re- 
ceivers will become less costly, they always will 
be relatively much more expensive than the 
black and white receivers. 


When Will Color Pictures Get Bigger? 


The color receivers now on the production 
drawing boards will only produce pictures of 
1949 “‘peep show”’ variety. The present black 
and white sets are the result of many years of 
intensive development, involving hundreds of 
thousands of engineering man hours. It took the 
industry five years to grow from the original 7” 
tube to the now standard 21” tube; seven years 
to the new 24” tube. Color television is in- 
finitely more complex so don’t expect big 
picture color at any price—soon. 


How Much Will Color Contribute to 
Television Enjoyment? 


You have seen colored moviés—some are good 
and some are bad. The essence of enjoyment 
still depends primarily on the story and the 
talent . . . and so it will be in color television. 

Fine television éntertainment is here now. 
You can enjoy countless hours of fine programs 
on Magnavox Chromatic TV—today’s black 
and white telecasts and big Chromatic pictures 
of the occasional color telecasts. 


Color Television will not obsolete 
Present Day TV Sets 


Present day sets will receive color telecasts 
in black and white but the pictures will be 
much bigger. So don’t deprive your family of 
the advantages of modern, big screen, Chro- 
matic television enjoyment by waiting for the 
commercial development of color television. 
You may find yourself in the position of the 
man driving a ““Model T,”’ awaiting the revo- 
lutionary improvement in automobiles. Buy a 
Magnavox Chromatic Television receiver NOW 
and enjoy television as you never have before. 


Y deans) 


FRANK FREIMANN, 
President 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


For those who worry about what will happen to the cost of a bag of gro- 
ceries in the months ahead, there is this from the Department of Agriculture: 


FOOD COSTS. Prices you pay for things in a grocery store, in the long run, 
are not to change much. There may be some shading downward during the rest of 
1953. For next year, supplies of most foods are expected to be plentiful, proc- 
essing and marketing costs to hold about the same. But consumer demand will be 
high. Net result: Prices will average about the same in 1954 as for this year. 





WHAT TO EXPECT. On specific kinds of food, here is what Agriculture De- 
partment economic experts Say you can expect over the next few months: 

Beef--Lower-grade cuts are to be significantly cheaper this winter than 
last; smaller supplies will keep prices of better cuts up. 

Pork--Not so many pigs going to market, so the seasonal price decline 
ahead may not be as great as usual. 

Lamb--Prospects are for prices somewhat lower than last summer's. 

Fish--Cheaper, except canned salmon and sardines (pack was small). 

Dairy products--Up seasonally this autumn, but less than a year ago. 

Fruits--Grapes and apples higher; pears, cranberries, grapefruit lower. 
Prices for canned fruits about the same as this time a year ago. 

Vegetables--Big supplies of canned and frozen vegetables, but big demand 
will keep prices up. For fresh vegetables, little change from last year. 





AUTOMOBILE TRADE-INS. When is the best time to trade in your car? 
Studies by a Chicago firm of research engineers, made for fleet operators, 
Show this: For a car in the low-priced field, after 2% years or 45,000 
miles--whichever point is reached first. For a medium-priced car, after 3 
years or 60,000 miles. 





ESTATE TAXES. Question: Does an estate, for tax purposes, include divi- 
dends announced ‘before a stockholder dies, but declared payable to shareholders 
of record on a date occurring after his death? The U.S. Tax Court decides no-- 
that, because the stockholder died before the date of record, he never owned the 
dividends. Thus the dividend doesn't have to be added to the stock's value. 





EXEMPTIONS FOR DEPENDENTS. A new ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
helps clear up this question: If several persons share in supporting a house- 
(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


hold, how do you determine which one is entitled to the income tax exemption for 
furnishing support to a dependent? 

The answer: Figure out how much of the total household expense was for the 
Support of each member. If you have no actual record, split the total expense 
equally. Subtract the cost of your own support from the amount you actually 
paid toward household expenses. What is left is the amount you contributed for 
the support of the others. If the share of that sum which each received was 
more than half the cost of his support, you may claim him as a dependent. 


WHAT "SUPPORT" IS. Actual spending on such things as board, clothing, 
education, medical care and lodging is the basis for determining "Support." 
In figuring lodging costs, the tax collector now decides, you may not use 
the fair rental value of the house you own. Instead, you count what you 
actually pay in property taxes, mortgage interest, insurance and repairs-- 
but not payments to principal or improvements, or depreciation cost. 








RELEASE FROM SERVICE. Your boy now may be able to get out of the Army as 
much as three months before his term of enlistment is scheduled to end. This is 
possible under a new Army policy permitting early release so a boy can get back 
to college on time or take a job of a seasonal nature he otherwise would lose. 
He must show evidence of being accepted for the job or for enrollment. 








CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Don't rely on air parcel post to get your package to a 
serviceman overseas in time for Christmas if you happen to let the November 15 
mailing deadline slip by. Reason: Department of Defense says space is at a 
premium on military planes; when it isn't available, parcels addressed to "APO" 
numbers move by surface transportation, even though bearing air postage. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY. This from a reader: "Servicemen can get a Social Security 
‘ wage credit of $160 a month. Does this mean I can make a career of, say, the 
Army and earn an Army pension and a Social Security pension at the same time?" 
No. If you count your service toward a military pension, you cannot also 
receive Social Security credits for the same period. 





WEATHER. A warmer-than-usual Indian summer is seen for the East in the 
Weather Bureau's outlook for the rest of November, on which these maps are based: 
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Bolts, beams, gears, axles and thousands of Kennecott mines are among the world’s largest 
other hard-working steel parts have to be super- sources of molybdenum, providing a steady sup- 
tough to perform under high stresses. A dash ply of this vitally important metal to industry. 


of molybdenum added to the molten metal 
makes it more easily tempered to desirable hard- 
ness and strength. 


Kennecott recovers molybdenite (from which Kennecott 


molybdenum is extracted) from the same mines COPPER CORPCRATION 
that produce copper, and our Kennecott scien- 


tists are constantly improving the process which 
floats this material out of the ore. 





Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CoO. 










Maybe we've got as big a share of the candy business 
as we can hope for... 


Maybe. But before we settle for that, 
let's check into the way 

Needham, Louis & Brorby have 
opened up new markets for their clients.* 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 
Detergents, Inc., Subsidiary of 


Morton Salt Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 


Monsanto Chemical Company Phenix Foods Company 


The Eagle-Picher Company 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Household Finance Corporation State Farm Insurance Companies 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 


Swift & Company 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


Chicago 


135 South La Sqlle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
New York 


Hollywood Toronto 


=We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT BENSON’S 
LAND-AID PLAN 



















Tans polaliar was this 


plant’s big location problem...WHAT’S YOURS ? 
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Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


“*WE DON’T SELL SITES=—WE MATCH NEEDS*‘‘ 
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A manufacturer of specialty goods wanted 
to establish a new factory in the northeast 
market, close to large L.C.L. shipping ter- 
minals. He consulted the Industrial Loca- 
tion Service of the State of New York, and 
soon had complete data on several sites 
with proper transportation facilities. He 
was then able to choose the right location 
without delay. 

You can get complete, confidential infor- 
mation, free, from the Industrial Location 
Service on these site factors: Labor, sites, 
raw materials, transportation, community serv- 
ices, markets, power and fuel, available build- 
ings, and state regulations. 


GET FREE BROCHURE: “Industrial Location 
Services.’’ Also detailed physical map of N. Y. 
State. Write New York State Department of 
Commerce, Room 704, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, New York. 








® Loud protests have greeted 
the plan to change the Soil 
Conservation Service. 


©@ But many people approve new 
setup of Secretary Benson. 


@ Farmers still can get aid to 
check soil erosion. 


Just what is being done to the soil- 
conservation program? 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson js 
changing the setup of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Seven regional offices of the 
Service, which were responsible for the 
soil-conservation program for States in 
their regions, are being abolished. Their 
duties are being transferred to State of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service, 
which now will be responsible for pro- 
grams in their individual States. In addi- 
tion, some of the 329 area offices are be- 
ing consolidated. 


Is this program to be cut back now? 
Immediate plans, as announced, call for no 
cutback in the over-all program at this time. 


What's the argument all about, then? 
Some look upon the present situation as a 
fight for control over the conservation 
program. Others fear that there may be 
a breakup of the present organization for 
handling this work, with a weakening of 
the conservation program. 


Some opponents of the change think this 
is the first step in a move to turn the op- 
eration of the conservation program over 
to the Extension Service in each of the 
land-grant colleges, with control largely in 
the hands of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. On the other hand, Secre- 
tary Benson says that his Department has 
never planned to turn over any of the 
functions and duties of the SCS to the 
Extension Service and has not planned 
to get technical assistance for the soil- 
conservation districts from the land- 
grant colleges. The Secretary insists that 
the new setup will make the conservation 
program more efficient. 


When does the new setup go into 
effect? 
Technically, it’s in effect now. But it will 
take some time to make all of the changes 
and to eliminate all seven of the regional 
offices. Actually, some of the regional 
offices will be kept open to continue with 
cartographic staffs for making charts 
and maps and for planning watershed 
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and flood-prevention programs, which 
are other functions of the Conservation 
Service. But the regional offices will lose 
their previous jobs of administering soil- 
conservation programs. 


Are some jobs being eliminated? 
Yes, but the exact number is not known. 
Most of the technicians from the regional 
offices are being shifted to State SCS of- 
fices or to Washington headquarters. 


What is the soil-conservation pro- 
gram all about? 

This is a nation-wide program, financed 
by the Federal Government, whose aim 
is to prevent erosion and encourage soil- 
building practices. It operates through 
more than 2,000 conservation districts 
that are organized under State laws and 
have local officials. Federal technicians 
visit these districts giving advice on con- 
servation and other farm matters. 


Does the Government pay farmers 
doing conservation work for part 
of the cost? 

In many cases, yes. Here is how it works: 
The individual farmer goes to the local 
group for his district and asks advice. 
The federal farm adviser then visits the 
farm and maps out a program for con- 
servation and prevention of soil erosion. 
The farmer himself does the work, or 
arranges to have it done. If this meets 
with approval of the SCS, the farmer can 
get repaid by the Department of Agri- 
culture for part of the cost of the con- 
servation work, depending on the amount 
of funds available. (These procedures 
are not changed by the new setup.) 


For what kind of conservation can a 
farmer collect payments? 
Types of conservation work for which 
farmers can be repaid in part include 
terracing, drainage, grass and tree plant- 
ing and other steps to prevent erosion. 
Sometimes involved is the building of a 
pond. Farmers also are given advice on 
contour plowing and use of fertilizers. 
Federal repayments often are available 
for use of fertilizers and lime. The idea 
of the Government behind all of this pro- 
gram is that it is in the national interest 
to protect the land and to prevent the 
soil from being washed away by erosion. 


This argument over changes in the Soil 
Conservation Service is likely to go on 
for some time. Members of Congress 
have received many letters from home 
on the subject, and some writers are ask- 
ing that something be done about it. One 
committee of the House already is look- 
ing into the dispute. Congress, of course, 
can reverse the action of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in calling for the change. 
But Congress does not return until Janu- 
ary. Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 


is backing Secretary Benson in the con- 
troversy, 
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MODEL 20-LA 
COSCO CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL SIDE CHAIR 
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Designed by Seating Engineers 
to Reduce Fatigue— 
Increase Efficiency 





Like all Cosco office chairs, this 
handsome, posture-right Cosco 
Conference Special is engineered 
to give superlative comfort...to 
sustain alertness. An ideal chair for 
reception room, conference room, 
or private office. With sturdy, all- 
steel construction, foam-rubber- 
cushioned, saddle-shaped seat. 
Tufflex-padded contour backrest, 
with DuPont ‘'Fabrilite’’ or 
Goodall “Claremont” upholstery, 
here is a chair that is practically 
indestructible. Its extended legs 
prevent wall-marring. Frame is 
finished in Bonderized baked-on 
enamel. Choice of colors. For full 
details, mail coupon today. 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 


[°™ Please attach coupon to your letterhead 


COSCO Office Chairs 

Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 

Dept. US-11. Columbus, Indiana 

Yes, I should like to have your data on better 
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Ojitewiaw a THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR = 





ADENAUER SEES 
SOVIET RUSSIA GROWING WEAKER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What are the new rulers of 
Russia really up to? Are they playing from 
strength or covering internal weakness? What’s 
‘their Same in Europe, in the world? 

How much longer must the Germans wait for 
the French to approve a European Army contain- 
ing German troops? What is the alternative? 

To discuss these and other questions, Kurt 
Lachmann, Central European Editor for U.S. 
News & World Report, interviewed Konrad Ad- 
enauer, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, in the Palais Schaumburg at Bonn. 








KONRAD ADENAUER, at 77, has become “Mr. 
Germany.” A landslide of votes recently con- 
firmed him as West Germany’s Chancellor. 

Tall and lean, Adenauer was lord mayor of his 
native city of Cologne for 16 years. The Nazis 
ousted him, jailed him briefly. The British, too, 
dismissed him as mayor. Adenauer, a Catholic, 
led a Christian Democratic coalition to victory in 
West Germany’s first elections in 1949. 

Guiding German recovery out of the wreckage 
of Nazi Germany, Adenauer has become an out- 
standing champion of Western European unity. 








Q Mr. Chancellor, do you think it is necessary to 
try once again to see whether the Soviet Union is 
ready to go along with the reunification of Germany? 

A I see the German problem as a link in a chain. 
By that I mean that the Soviet Union will be ready 
to talk sensibly about German problems only if the 
Soviet leaders believe that it will be possible to reach 
agreement on other problems too. In that respect the 
present effort to start negotiations toward a general 
settlement is important. 

Let me say that another way: In my opinion the 
Soviet Union is not at all afraid of Germany, not even 
of Germany as a member of the European Defense 
Community. That is obviously not a treaty which 
could be used by an aggressor. But the Soviet Union 
also knows that, once EDC is ratified, the political 
union of Europe will follow very quickly. And the So- 
viet Union knows too that if the political union of Eu- 
rope becomes a reality it will no longer be possible for 
the Soviet Union to gain control of Western Europe. 

Q Do you think Soviet Russia wants to dominate 
Europe as a means to an end? 

A To this extent, yes: The Soviet leaders want 
Western Europe in order to strengthen their war 
potential in relation to the U.S. If Soviet Russia 
gains control over the German, French and Belgian 
coal, iron and steel production, then she will have 
come close to the production capacity of the U.S. 
That’s the real aim. 

The Soviet Union sees only one real enemy on the 
face of the earth—the U.S. And Soviet leaders are 
really convinced that, one day, there will be a clash, 
whether it be at a conference table or in another way. 


But even if the clash occurs at a conference table 
the Soviet Union’s chances for a favorable solution 
would be much better if this immense war potential 
were in Russian hands. That’s how I see the whole 
problem of the world. 

Q Do you think the Soviet Union will ever be ready 
for a German settlement? 

A I believe the Soviet Union will not be swayed 
toward a German settlement for any love of peace, 
nor because she feels bound by the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, nor for God knows what other reasons. I be- 
lieve the Soviet Union will be interested in a German 
settlement only when the Soviet Union believes that 
it is in her own best interest to have such a settlement. 
That would be if the integration of Western Europe 
had so developed that the Soviet Union was forced to 
abandon all hope of ever dominating Western Europe. 

In other words, if there is no chance left to gain 
strength through “cold war” and if, at the same time, 
Soviet internal difficulties, particularly in food supply, 
are increasing—in that case, perhaps, Soviet leaders 
would see a general settlement in Germany as in their 
interest. That food problem is important for Soviet 
Russia. You remember that the Soviet leaders them- 
selves now state that their agricultural production is 
about equal to that of 1928. Since that time the popu- 
lation of Russia has increased considerably. 

Q So you feel the Russians must see that they can- 
not get control of Western production before they'll 
be willing to settle in Germany? 

A Yes. If the Soviet Union sees that she cannot 
take over Western European production due to West- 
ern European integration, if also Russian internal 
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One Third More to Be Fed, With Food Supply as in ‘28 


. - - Basic Fear of Communists: Attack by America 


difficulties increase due to food shortages, the time 
may be ripe. If then Russia gets a promise of financial 
aid to develop her internal resources, and if she need 
not fear attack, then I believe the moment will have 
come to negotiate with a reasonable chance of success. 
There is a great deal of fear in the Soviet attitude. It 
is not fear of Germany, but of being attacked by 
the U.S. 

Q Could you say when such a favorable moment 
might come, Mr. Chancellor? 

A Well, if the data given by Khrushchev [Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, member of the ruling Presidium of Soviet 
Russia] are correct we must assume that agricultural 
production in Russia is really down to that of 1928. 
You know that the population of the Soviet Union 
has increased since that time by about 50 million peo- 
ple. That means there is about one third more people 
to feed with the same amount of food. That’s a 
terrible situation. If it is not remedied soon, the So- 
viet Union faces the threat of really big internal 
troubles. 

We must always remember that Stalin is no longer 
there. Through the years Stalin managed to get rid 
of his competitors. He had acquired great prestige 
throughout Russia due to the enormous amount of 
territory he had added to the country. That great 
prestige is gone. The myth of Stalin is gone by now. 
And none of his successors could think of gaining 
such prestige in a short time—if ever. So Khrushchev’s 
statement would seem to prove that conditions are 
really bad. It all indicates that things cannot go on 
indefinitely in Russia as they are going now. 

Q What do you think could happen? 

A Perhaps the worst that could happen now would 
be for the West to so act that Soviet leaders would 
believe that Stalin’s prediction was coming true, that 
the capitalist West would never remain united. Then, 
of course, they would continue along the old line. 

It seems to me to be fundamental in dealing with 
Asians—and modern Russia is an Asian state—not to 
lose patience. We must remain calm and steadfast in 
order not to arouse their hopes that their delaying 
tactics are indeed successful. 


GUARANTEE FOR RUSSIA?— 


Q What about this talk of giving Russia a guar- 
antee? 


A Any guarantee from us would not interest Soviet 
Russia much, but it would “save face.” That’s impor- 
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tant to them. Nobody wants to attack them after all. 
With an offer of a guarantee they would not be forced 
to confess that they were bluffing, that they really 
wanted to make peace because things were going badly 
for them internally. Since they have talked so much 
about peace, why not tell them they are not threat- 
ened, why not offer it to them in black and white? 

Q We published a list of the nonaggression pacts of 
history recently, all of them broken— : 

A Yes, that’s a nasty list, isn’t it. But there is 
one thing important to note about that list. In every 
case these treaties have been broken by the strong- 
er party or—in the case of the Stalin-Hitler pact of 
1939—by the party that believed itself to be the 
stronger. 

If we concluded the EDC, which, after all, is a non- 
aggression pact, would we then be the stronger side? 
Generally nonaggression pacts are made for the bene- 
fit of the weaker. That was the case with the Russo- 
Finnish and the Russo-Baltic States pacts and some 
others. Russia broke them as the stronger partner. 
Now Russia pretends to be threatened by us. How- 
ever, as I said before, I think we could help her 


(Continued on next page) 
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Interviews: 


.-- “I do not believe France will refuse to ratify’ 


to save face if she’s really interested in a general 
settlement—particularly with a nonaggression pact 
or something of that sort between the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. 

Q But, given these present borders, what could be 
guaranteed to Russia by such a pact? 

A The pact would not involve borders, but control 
of armaments. That’s the decisive thing, the real issue: 
an effective control of armaments coupled with dis- 
armament. 

Q Do you think there has been any improvement 
in the economic relations between the Soviet satellite 
states? 

A There has been no change in that regard. But it 
is clear that the fight against the Catholic Church in 
Poland is a sign of Communist weakness, not of 
strength. They are afraid of the Church. 

Q Have the Poles had difficulty getting people to 
settle in the former German territories because of the 
uncertainty of the future of those territories? 

A As far as I know they have hardly done any set- 
tling at all recently. If I were a Pole and there were 
land in dispute I wouldn’t want to settle there, if I 
could settle anywhere else. 

Q Has all the fighting inside the Kremlin made any 
change in the state of dependence of the satellite 
states? 

A As we see it, they have been completely de- 
pendent on Moscow and remain so. They’re not al- 
lowed to make any decision on their own. Russia still 
is the world’s most highly centralized state. 


TIME LIMIT FOR TREATY ?— 


Q What about the treaty giving Germany its in- 
dependence and setting up the European Defense 
Community, the European Army, Mr. Chancellor? 
That's all still delayed by the French failure to ratify 
it. Would you set a time limit? Would you ask the 
French to ratify or reject by a certain date? 

A No, I wouldn’t mention a fixed date. Nothing is 
likely to happen before the French elect a President 
[in December]. But then the matter ought to be 
finished quickly, because it is only a question of 
“Yes” or “No.” There has been ample time and op- 
portunity for everyone to form an opinion about 
the matter. 

Q What are the chances that the French will ap- 
prove it, as you see them? 

A Oh, I think the French will ratify eventually. 
But those delaying tactics should not be permitted to 
go on indefinitely. 

Q Then wouldn't you set a time limit? 

A Well, according to an official report from Lon- 
don, Paris has been notified that, if the matter were 
not cleared up by the end of the year, then the con- 
tractual agreement [giving Germany virtual inde- 


pendence] ought to be implemented anyhow. You 
cannot really put a treaty like this on ice. And you 
cannot put the feelings and emotions of the German 
people on ice either. That won’t go down. The people 
will lose faith. 

Q What about new negotiations for implementing 
certain parts of the treaty right away? 

A No. If we started new negotiations we would be 
negotiating for another two years. 

Q What if France should refuse to ratify—what 
then? 

A I do not believe France will refuse to ratify. I’m 
convinced of the contrary. 


Delay on European Army 

Q But still you want action—is that it? 

A Of course. We had it all tied up a long while ago. 
When we signed everyone believed that the European 
Defense Community would become effective around 
Oct. 1, 1952. That was a year ago. When that date 
came they were talking about Nov. 1, 1953, but, by 
the latest, January 1. Well, here we are at November 
and the treaty hasn’t yet been dealt with by the 
French Parliament. 

Q And you have no treaty? 

A No. But we have signed a treaty. If we had not 
signed, do you believe it would have been possible to 
keep an occupation statute in effect in Germany for 
eight years? That would have been impossible. 

We signed the treaty in May, 1952, didn’t we? Well, 
that’s a year and half ago. All this time, if we had 
not signed, we would have been demanding the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. We must get out of this 
situation. 

Q But in that time the occupation statute has been 
modified— 

A Yes, it has been modified in some respects. But 
look at the question of war criminals. What we agreed 
upon in the treaty about them is not yet in force. 
Just today I have been reading about conditions in 
the prison of Werl in Stern [an illustrated weekly]. 
Now Stern, I understand, has a circulation of 500,000 
to 600,000 copies. These magazines are usually read 
by an average of four persons. That means about 2.5 
million readers. What are these people supposed to 
think? After having concluded and signed that treaty 
in May, 1952, we have a moral right to expect it to 
become effective in due time. England ratified it im- 
mediately. Washington has acted, too. But there the 
matter rests. 

Q Do you think the Soviet Union is out to strangle 
West Berlin? 

A No; there’s no real sign of it so far. 

Q Can minor matters like the question of inter- 
zonal passports be negotiated between your Govern- 
ment and the Soviet zone authorities? 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Celanese’ Celaperm’ acetate colors the future 





| One of the most exasperating problems that besets a busy homemaker 
; is the beautifully color-schemed room or the superbly co-ordinated 
ensemble that doesn’t stay that way. Now Celanese has gone a long 






{ way toward solving this problem with its remarkable acetate yarn 
: called Celaperm. 
{ 
| = In making Celaperm, the color is introduced into the yarn before it is 
‘ oe ere spun —its beauty literally sealed-in. 
ii Celaperm’s glowing colors are even now decorating America’s homes 


—from graceful curtains to bedroom ensembles that wash perfectly. 
Celaperm means swimwear color that won’t run in salt water, pretty 
dresses that won’t fade in the closet, sports shirts that perspiration 
won't dim. In short, Celaperm acetate means color that performs as 
well as it looks. 
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Giieis Resins anit. Seine ee At this very moment, you will find the dramatic story of Celaperm 

tains, comforters and bedspreads by America’s foremost fabrics for the home told in color advertisements in leading maga- 

SnnneRenNEES ane mews exallells th Seeding stenes, zines. You can see it displayed in top stores across the country. And 
seeing it, you will know why Celaperm colors the future. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Interview 


..- Profit sharing? ‘If | share profit, do | share loss too?’ 


A No. Such matters are the business of the four 
powers who laid down the rules in the first place. To 
get rid of these rules we must first have four-power 
agreement. 

Q How much popular support do you think there 
is in East Germany for the Communist Government 
there? 

A There is none. 


FUTURE OF THE SAAR— 


Q One more question about the French: Do you 


think the Saar question can be settled—and, if so, 


how? 

A It is always the tragedy of the interviewer and 
the interviewed that nothing can be said about im- 
portant negotiations before they take place. But I 
would like to say one thing on that: A newly elected 
Parliament in the Saar would have to have the final 
word on any agreement. It would have to be newly 
elected because, at the election of the present Parlia- 
ment, the only parties permitted to put up candidates 
were those which promised to abide by the Saar 
statute. So if the solution is not to be based on the 
Saar statute, then there must be new elections. 


A TWO-PARTY GERMANY ?— 


Q What about Germany’s own political affairs 
after the elections? There seems to be a trend toward 
a two-party system—your party and the Socialists. 
Have you considered supporting that trend with a 
new electoral law? 

A No. We haven’t even thought about it. It’s hard 
to tell, now, if we’ll ever come to a strictly two-party 
system. 

Q Some people already are saying that your coali- 
tion’s victory was too great and that democracy is 
threatened by it— 

A That’s not true. If one party held 400 seats out 
of the 487 in the Bundestag, then that party would 
break up. 

Q There’s no danger if one party has 250 seats? 

A No. 

Q Some people have suggested that your Govern- 
ment will try to take over control of the trade-unions 
after the elections. What about that? 

A I made a statement on that to the Bundestag. 
Negotiations are under way now. My position has 
always been the same. The trade-unions shall be free 
to do their job. It cannot be the job of the trade- 
unions to make policy on the Government level. The 
trade-union leaders now at the top visited me at the 
time of their election and said they felt the trade- 
unions should stand under, not over, the state. That’s 
also my position. 

Q There have also been reports that the Catholic 
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schools would be favored over public schools after the 
elections. How do you feel about that? 

A I feel that the parents should be free to choose 
the school they: want for their children. Naturally, 
the school should not be so small as to jeopardize the 
education of the children. Take a place where 20 chil- 
dren belong to one church and 300 to another. Ob- 
viously we cannot afford to build a special school for 
20 children. My party favors satisfying the will of the 
parents where possible. 

For me it’s a matter of ethics and principle. The 
parents have the first responsibility for their children 
and the first right to decide where their children 
should go to school. It’s up to the Government to give 
them a choice where that is possible. The Government 
also has the right to see that children in private 
schools get at least the same degree of education as in 
other schools. 

Q Do you plan to support the development of 
profit sharing in private business? 

A Oh, I’m very much in favor of such plans. But 
opinions, even among workers, are not unanimous on 
that point. There’s the question about what you do in 
years when you show a loss, not a profit. If I share 
the profit, do I share the loss too? There’s always talk 
of profits, but what about losses? We certainly want 
to do what we can to increase the interest of the em- 
ploye in his business. 

Q What do you think the elections did to the So- 
cialist theory of the “class struggle’? 

A Well, you get the idea that the old principle of 
the class struggle is exploded. That’s serious for our 
Social Democrats—their party conducted its cam- 
paign with the old symbols, marches and songs. How 
does the “Internationale” run? “Nations, hear the 
clarion call for the last battle!”’ That sounds a little 
outdated now. There have been some lively discus- 
sions about it within the Socialist Party. 


TENSION VS. PEACE— 


Q What would you regard, Mr. Chancellor, as the 
crowning of your political ambition? 

A I don’t like that phrase political “ambition.” Say 
political “activity.” Well, we have achieved some 
things at home. We have secured peace and freedom 
for the Federal Republic [West Germany]. We want 
to do all we can as Germans to bring about a real eas- 
ing of world tension so that a feeling of peace may 
prevail. Thinking it over you get the impression that, 
in this world, the words “fight,” “war” and “struggle” 
dominate everything, not the word “peace.” But men 
need peace, peace for Europe and the entire world, so 
that this burden can be taken from men’s backs. We 
need true peace for Europe and the world so that men 
can learn again to think in peaceful terms, can build 
and enjoy life again. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


is big business 

in the Philadelphia area. 
Railroad cars and trolley cars, 
Navy ships and merchant vessels, 


auto bodies and trucks, . 













helicopters and tank cars ... 
just about every kind of carrier 
that rolls, flies or floats. 


If these industries mean 


business to you, you'll benefit 
from the on “on-the-spot” 


contact provided by 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 





THE NUMBER ONE BANK IN PHILADELPHIA 


—in the heart of the world’s greatest industrial area 


780: 


) YEARS OF 
O53. THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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are outdated, too! 
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ihe old spindle-legged range is erie and 
a collector's item — but many of yesterday’s obso- 
lete roads are still with us. 


How many times have these “horse and buggy” 
highways pinned you down in bumper-to-bumper 
traffic, cost you precious time, patience, fuel? 
Even endangered your life? 


Built years ago for 20,000,000 vehicles, many of 
these roads are figuratively “cowpaths” today. 
Jam-packed with over 53 million automobiles, 
trucks and busses . . . hamstringing the movement 
of essential goods, milk, farm products . . . all the 
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necessities of life. And prices, to you, go up when 
traffic bogs down. 

Let’s build more of the broad, safe, level high- 
ways were paying for in taxes. These roads 
are vital to our nation’s economic prosperity and 
safety. Let’s build them now through your local 
civic groups. Remember—“Good roads are every- 
body’s business.” 


American Trucking Industry 
THE A. T. A. FOUNDATION INC. 


Advertisement sponsored by 
TRAILMOBILE, INC. Subsidiary of Pullman, Incorporated 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST-TO-COAST IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





IF UNEMPLOYMENT COMES: 


9 BILLIONS IN THE KITTY | 


Insurance benefits are taking 
care of most workers who lose 
jobs nowadays. Jobless-pay sys- 
tem is expected to be a help to 
business in any real recession. 

How much of a help? 

Reserve fund is big. But that 
doesn’t mean there is plenty to 
take care of lengthy unemploy- 
ment everywhere. Or that work- 
ers won't be hurt. Here are the 


* facts. 


The unemployment-insurance sys- 
tem is beginning to carry a heavier 
load. 


More and more workers, losing jobs, 
are trooping to State employment offices 
for jobless pay provided by this system. 

As yet, comparatively few are needing 
help. The Labor Department figures only 
about 1.2 million people are seeking jobs. 
About 830,000 of these are covered by 
unemployment insurance. 

A year ago the insured jobless num- 
bered fewer than 650,000. 

A mild dip in business activity—say 5 
per cent over all—would send the un- 
employment total to 4 million sometime 
in 1954, according to estimates of the 
Economic Unit of U. S. News & World 
Report. At that point, more than 2 mil- 
lion jobless would be covered by insur- 
ance, and the system would face a serious 
test—possibly its most serious test since 
it became fully operative in 1938. 

With a growing load, these shortcom- 
ings are likely to stand out: 

For the economy as a whole, un- 
employment insurance will be a 
cushion, but not as plump as its 
sponsors hoped it would be. 

For jobless workers, the payments 
will be a great blessing—but not 
enough to pay debts and expenses. 

For employers, tax rates to fi- 
naice the setup will rise when they 
are less able to pay higher taxes. 

For some States, money to pay 
the unemployed may run out, as 
the chart on this page indicates. 
Insured today under this system are 

some 36.6 million people working in 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Reserves of State funds 
for unemployment insurance total $8.8 billion 


These funds are building 
up atarateof . . . . . . $54 million a month 


IN A SETBACK, with 4 million unemployed: 


Reserves of State funds 
would shrink by. . . . . . $83 million a month 


The funds would last, 
on the average, more than. 


BUT not all States are so well off. 


How Good a Cushion 
Is Jobless Pay? 


AS THINGS NOW STAND, with 1.2 million unemployed: 


8 years 


State by State, funds would last— 


LESS THAN THREE YEARS: 





California 
Illinois 
Maryland 


Alabama 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Indiana 





Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

District of Columbia 
Georgia 

Idaho 

lowa 

Kansas 


Basic Data: Labor Dept. 


Rhode Island 


THREE -TO’ FIVE YEARS: 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


FIVE TO 10 YEARS: 


Maine 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Oregon 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 


“THAN *10 YEARS: 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 


Tennessee 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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Provides a Lifetime of Experience You Can Tap 


Especially if you were born too soon, you could get 
an early start with Republic’s knowledge of fabricat- 
ing steel: Republic’s Berger Division makes incubators 
for premature babies. We’re big, with many divisions. 
We're also specialists. The Berger Division is only 
one of several which fabricate finished products. This 
division makes and sells many lines and contract- 
fabricates several others—the incubator for instance. 


The Division’s first inspiration, years ago, was rolling 
roof gutters from ten foot lengths of sheet steel, to 
sell against other people’s 24” lengths of gutter. This 
captured the market. 


Then came lockers so improved over any other design 
that Republic today is the world’s largest maker of 
lockers. The list of enterprises takes in shelving and 
tool cribs, voting machines and complete kitchen cabi- 
net assemblies. And for the time of your life when 
you have really arrived, Republic makes a line of 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


PRESIDENTS 


distinguished office furniture typified by the executive 
desk worthy of any president. Characteristic of all 
these fabricated products is fire-resistance, long 
amortization, ease of cleaning and of disassembly. 
Experience with design is one of the plus factors 
inherent in Republic’s 


3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


1. We make the widest range of standard steels: 





2. Therefore we are able to recommend to you the 
exactly right steel for your need: 


3. And we have men in the field who can pass 
on our fabricating skill, to help you get the 
most out of your purchase. 


Since we use our own product, our recommendation 
of various steels to you is made out of personal 
experience with our product—in use. 
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STEEL AND STEEL PRODUCTS oO 

















Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these ? 





REPUBLIC MECHANICAL TUBING—Versa- . 


tile, efficient ELECTRUNITE Tubing is 
economical to use, can be easily fabri- 
cated and formed into hundreds of 
products. Available in a wide range 
of sizes and wall thicknesses. 





REPUBLIC NYLOK NUTS are easy to put 
on, can’t shake off, but can be re-used. 
The exclusive feature is a nylon plug 
insert in a cold-forged nut that pushes 
the nut tight against opposite threads. 
Can be assembled from either end. 





SHEET AND STRIP STEEL—Hot and cold 
rolled on the widest continuous strip 
steel mills in the world. Available in 
carbon and ENDURO Stainless Steel, in 
copper-bearing and silicon steels, and 
in ELECTRO-PAINTLOK zinc plated 
steel. Wide range of sizes. Accurate 
in gage, width and temper. 


* * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build‘and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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... Average of jobless pay: 
$23.30 weekly for 22 weeks 


trade and industry. These are about two 
thirds of all nonfarm workers. In addi- 
tion, a separate system covers about 1.4 
million railroad workers. 

The biggest groups that are without 
this pay protection are the farm workers, 
government employes, those working for 
small firms, and the self-employed. 

For those who lose their jobs and have 
insurance, it means, on the average, 
$23.30 per week for 22 weeks. But actual 
terms vary widely from State to State 
and for different workers. 

Payments average highest—$25_ or 
more—in II}linois, Michigan, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin and Wy- 
oming. Some individuals get $30 or more 
in 16 States. 

Smallest amounts—averaging less than 
$19—are paid in-Alabama, Arkansas, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

The maximum time for drawing pay- 
ments also varies widely. Workers who 
can’t find new jobs are getting help for 
25 or 26 weeks in Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, New York and North Carolina. In 8 
States, workers generally use up their 
benefits in less than 14 weeks. 

For the country as a whole, payments 
are running 76 million dollars a month. 

Employers pay the taxes to finance 
the system. Workers, except in Alabama 
and New Jersey, pay nothing—unless 
there is a hidden payment when things 
they buy are priced higher to cover the 
cost of the taxes. These are in two parts. 

The Federal Government collects one 
tax, figured at three tenths of 1 per cent 
on the first $3,000 of each insured work- 
er’s annual pay. It uses part of this to 
cover its own administrative costs and 
sends part to the States for theirs. 

Another tax, up to 2.7 per cent, is col- 
lected by the States and put into trust 
funds with the Federal Government. The 
U.S. Treasury borrows this money and 
pays the average Government interest 
rate on it. Money for actual benefits 
comes out of these funds. 

At present, only two States—Massa- 


. chusetts and Rhode Island—charge all 


employers the top 2.7 per cent rate. 
Others let many companies off more 
lightly, on the basis of an “experience 
rating.” This means companies firing few 
workers pay the least tax. Taxes, as a re- 
sult, tend to be low in good times. 
Lowest rates—averaging about one half 
of 1 per cent—are charged in Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Texas. Massachusetts 
(Continued on page 92) 





Retail Credit Company 


(an Help You 


“maintain the highest 
possible standards in 
selection” of employees 














A large manufacturer of household 
appliances wrote us as follows on 
the value of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“We have made every effort to 
maintain the highest possible stand- 
ards of selection. Your Reports 
have been both thorough and ac- 
curate and we rely upon them to 
the extent that we no longer con- 
duct independent investigations of 
applicants.” 





These Reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 


1090 CITIES 
are base points for investigators who 
regularly cover large cities, small 
towns, and rural areas of North 
America. From these headquarter 
cities, persons you consider for em- 
ployment can be investigated quick- 
ly at present or former addresses. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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Wve een moving Air 
allover the 6.4. 
to bring a world of comfort 
to America’s millions... 


In 1953, more Americans than ever enjoyed 
the benefits of comfort from moving air— 
brought to them by air conditioners, attic 
fans, kitchen ventilators, floor furnaces, 
room heaters and other modern air-moving 
equipment. 7 In a high proportion of these 
units, the part that moves the air is made 
by Torrington. During 20 years of special- 
ization in the design and manufacture of 
fan blades and blower wheels, Torrington 
has amassed a vast fund of technical 
knowledge in this field. » If you make air- 
moving equipment, this experience is im- 
portant to you—and is yours for the asking. 


Though Torrington makes no 
air-moving units, Torrington fan 
blades ana blower wheels are 
used on America’s finest units — 
identified by this Vairified Tag. 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


WESTERN DIVISION: VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
IN CANADA: T. M. CO., LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Special Report 








... Unemployment benefit 
one third of factory wage 


is planning to give tax cuts to its em- 
ployers through “experience rating” next 
year. . : 
Through this complex setup, the States 
are collecting 114 millions a month in 
taxes. The Treasury interest payment is 
another 16 millions. So the funds have 
130 millions coming in. With payments 
at 76 millions, the funds are building up 
at a rate of 54 millions a month, They 
now stand close to 8.8 billions. 

As a cushion for labor and business, 
such a system looks impressive, at first 
glance. The amount of money available 
is large. Payments step up automatically 
when unemployment rises and go direct- 
ly where they are most needed, tending 
to replace lost wages. 

Having insurance is supposed to make 
workers more confident, more likely to 
spend liberally, less likely to retrench in 
panic. Sustained buying is supposed to 
keep a downturn from going far. 

But, on inspection, the system turns 
out to be a relatively small replacer of 
income and very limited protection. 

Originally it was hoped that jobless 
pay would equal half of the wages lost by 
insured workers. In 1940, the system 
actually replaced close to 40 per cent. 
The benefits have risen since, but wages 
have gone up even more. 

Result: Benefits now are about a third 
of the average factory wage. 

A study made in a southern [Illinois 
town in a recent period of distress shows 
what payments mean to people who lose 
work. They turn out to be much less than 
minimum living costs. 

Most men, thrown back on jobless pay 
in this town, had to use up savings, put 
off creditors, borrow if possible. 

The loss of jobs among workers who 
are not insured tends to drag the national 
purchasing power down even more. A 
study made by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., indicates that 
unemployment payments, plus relief pay- 
ments, replaced only about one sixth of 
earnings lost in 1949. 

Government studies yield somewhat 
similar results. They suggest that unem- 
ployment-insurance payments may re- 
place close to a third of lost wages in 
the first three or four months of a down- 
turn. But, as the weeks roll by, more 
and more workers exhaust their insurance 
and the percentage rapidly falls. 

The thin padding provided by the 
system tends, therefore, to get thinner 
when most needed. It will, of course, 
have the most effect in States that pay 
the biggest benefits—provided they don’t 
run out of money. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Special Report 


_,. Recession of 1949 made 
dents in some State funds 


Taxes, because of “experience rating,” 
will go up as unemployment rises. This 
will help cover mounting payments, but 
also increase the employers’ load. 

Even with rising taxes, a period of un- 
employment of about 4 million is likely 
to spell trouble for a number of States. 
The last recession cut deeply into some 
State funds. For instance, the Massa- 
chusetts reserve was cut just about in half 
in the three vears 1948-50, inclusive. 
Rhode Island’s shrank by nearly two 
thirds in that period. 

The 1949 dip also put a sizable dent 
in the funds held for California, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

A Tax Foundation study indicates that 
California and Maryland are not laying 


Staff Photo-USN& WR 
APPLYING FOR JOBLESS PAY 
- +. not enough to live on? 


in enough to take care of even the “most 
favorable” economic conditions. Some 
other States are also collecting too little, 
the Foundation indicated, but have big- 
ger reserves to fall back on. 

What would happen if some States 
ran out of funds? Bills introduced by 
Congressmen from some of the low-re- 
serve States give one possible answer: 
Get the U.S. Treasury to give or lend 
the States money to go on meeting the 
workers’ claims. 

_ Thus it appears that unemployment 
insurance will bring a good deal of con- 
fusion and disappointment in a mild re- 
cessiony unless recovery is quick—as it 
Was in 1949. Jobless pay will help, but 
not as much as was expected by those 
who framed the system in the first place. 
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If you're tax-conscious 
for PEOPLE and for INDUSTRY 


Fast growing Florida has no State income tax, no inheritance tax, no State 
ad valorem tax, and no bonded debt. Florida’s political climate is as friendly to 
new business and industry as its geographical climate is to people. 


Florida’s population growth of 46 per cent since 1940, its income growth of 
275% in 10 years mean lively markets for consumer goods. Florida’s power growth 
—288% since 1940—means ample power for industry. Florida’s seemingly inex- 
haustible water supply is of mounting importance to industries requiring large 
quantities of water. 


Florida is strategically situated in relation to all Southern states and Latin- 
America. Fourteen deep-water ports plus complete land and air transportation 
facilities assure adequate and dependable distribution. 


Possibly you don’t dream of big fish, game-filled woodlands, lakes, beaches, sun 
and palms . . . but Florida is still worthwhile investigating before you decide on the 
location of new Southern branches of any kind or relocation of your industry and 
business in a spot that offers the world’s finest climate for industry and for people. 


For dependable facts about Florida’s industrial and business opportunities, 
please write the State of Florida Industrial Development Division, 3302D Caldwell 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Labor Week 








WHERE JOBS STILL ARE PLENTIFUL 


Stenographers, Maids, Salesmen Wanted| 


People are beginning to won- 
der why unemployed workers 
can’t find jobs. 

Number of jobless is reported 
at more than a million. Yet want 
ads appeal for workers, offer all 
kinds of inducements. 

A check shows that jobs now 
open, as a rule, are of a kind 
that most people either don’t 
want or can’t fill. Here are the 
facts about job openings. 


Job openings, all across the coun- 
try, remain plentiful. In metropolitan 
newspapers, day after day, you find 
help-wanted advertisements appeal- 
ing for workers and offering induce- 
ments to get them. 

This is happening at a time when 
thousands, laid off their jobs, are out 
looking for work. About 1,162,000 per- 
sons are unemployed. 

A cross-country check of the want ads 
shows readily why job openings and 
laid-off workers fail to get together. 

Many of the advertised jobs require 
high skills or technical knowledge that 
few people have. Others are low-paid 
jobs that the average unemployed man 
does not want. 

Engineers, toolmakers, other skilled 
workers are scarce. Expert stenographers, 
bookkeepers and other highly trained of- 
fice workers can get jobs in nearly any 
city. 

Ordinary factory jobs, as a rule, are 
not being offered. Production workers 
are taking the brunt of the layoffs, and 
most of them have trouble finding new 
jobs in their own line of work. Openings 
for semiskilled workers are seldom men- 
tioned in the advertisements. 

Unskilled jobs, on the other hand, are 
numerous. Newspapers print ads seeking 
day laborers, or workers for general fac- 
tory work—“no skill required.” Work is 
offered gardeners, handy men, domestic 
servants. Car hops for drive-in restaurants 
are wanted in various areas. Porters are 
sought in many advertisements. 

Wages paid in some of these unskilled 
jobs are low in comparison with those 
formerly earned by factory workers who 
now are being laid off. At least for a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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AS LAYOFFS SPREAD, jobless people by the thousands 
are looking for work. 


AT THE SAME TIME, help-wanted ads everywhere are 
appealing for workers. 


WHY? Because most jobs now open involve either — 
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We alan: Coke aguce on Minvnisinanis Ailing. é. 





Many people think that copper is just copper, and incorrect. The proper metal and better brazing licked 
brass is brass, whereas there are several types of cop- the problem. 
per, and many kinds of copper alloys, all available in e We had the opportunity to study the fabrication 
various forms, finishes and tempers. Choice of the methods employed by a customer, and found they 
correct metal, temper, shape and fabrication methods could be improved materially. Changing from silver 
often makes a tremendous difference. Here are some soldering to welding, and working out better jigging 
examples. methods cut fabricating costs by an amazing 90%. 
e A communications-equipment manufacturer began e When a competitive metal wouldn’t work for a 
: development of a new relay. The original design called soap dish maker because it cracked at the bottom 
i for a rectangular copper tube of a size that could corners, Revere was called in. The Technical Advi- 
5 not be made economically. The sory Service studied the dish, 


Revere Technical Advisory 
Service and our Methods De- 
partment discussed this problem 
with the customer at consider- 


which is of the wall-recess type, 
and also the drawing process. 
Revere’s 70-30 brass was recom- 
mended in a specified temper. 

















= able length. Design changes This cured the difficulty at once. 
were made which satisfied every- e Once in a while it is not the 
body, and made the relay com- metal at all that causes diffi- 
mercially practical at no sacrifice culty. A large manufacturer of 
rr | in performance. flashlight cases was troubled 
ct e A lock maker was generating with staining of the brass. The 
— a lot of scrap in machining cyl- Technical Advisory Service and 
; inder lock sleeves from bar. the Methods Department could 
We suggested tube, but analysis find nothing wrong with our 
|i showed only an even break on cost of material. Fur- metal, so asked the oil company engineers to collabo- 
ry ther study, however, revealed that tube would bring rate. They changed the die lubricant, thus solving the 
2 about substantial savings, due to longer tool life, less problem. 

collet wear, less scrap to handle, and a smaller inven- One of the important facts about American busi- 
| tory of metal for the same output. The customer ness is that it is competitive, and an important part 
tj switched to tube to obtain these economies. of competition is the endeavor to give a little extra 
ED 3 ¢ When a maker of electrical lugs and terminals service. Often it turns out to mean a lot, as in the cases 
i : found a pile of 40,000 rejected parts we were asked just cited. Please remember that your suppliers, no 
1% for advice, though the copper strip did not come from matter who they may be, are eager to give you the 
4 Revere. The Research Department worked all night, benefit of their special knowledge. Call on them for 
and reported embrittlement of the metal caused the it and let them supply you with much more than 

‘ cracking, and in addition, brazing practices were materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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...an economic point 
for expanding operations 


Located in the economic center 
of the state and nation—served 
by a great network of air, rail 
and truck transport—with ready 
access to raw materials and 
skilled labor—greater Indian- 
apolis is proving an ideal point 
for the location of expanded or 


decentralized operations. 


A Wivoms Galetrber. 


National Bank 





.. “gateway to business 
in Indianapolis” 


The advantages of Indianapolis 
are further enhanced by the 
exceptional banking facilities 
available. With resources ex- 
ceeding $400,000,000, Indiana 
National has the capacity to 
serve business of all kinds, in 
every banking and trust function. 
Branches put complete banking 
service in easy reach of every 


business and every employee. 


@ Serving banks and 
business in Indiana 


since 1834 
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... Laid-off workers often 
reject selling jobs 


while, they prefer to wait for factory 


work. Unemployment-compensation pay- . 


ments help to tide them over while they 
wait. 

Ads for salesmen, especially for the 
door-to-door variety, also appear in large 
numbers in newspapers across the coun- 
try. Some of them promise big incomes, 
but factory workers usually hesitate to 
enter this new type of work, often do 
not have the sales skill required. Some 
do not want to risk taking jobs based on 
commission earnings. 

Some of these offers of selling jobs 
are made by national promotion firms 
that run the same ads in widely scat- 
tered papers. A few industrial companies 





WANTED: AIRCRAFT WORKERS 


“‘top wages” and overtime 

also are recruiting outside of their home 
towns, chiefly for skilled workers. The 
aircraft industry is about the only one 
still doing much of this out-of-town ad- 
vertising. 

Skilled jobs available, as indicated 
by the employment ads, include these 
in the aircraft field: tool and diemakers, 
jig and fixture builders, tooling inspec- 
tors, designing engineers, stress analysts, 
aerodynamicists, dynamicists, plant en- 
gineers, arc welders, tool engineers, 
draftsmen, patternmakers and machine 
operators. 

One of the aircraft companies prom- 
ised “top wages plus job security for 
skilled men” needed for its tool and die 
department. The ad also stated that the 
department is working three out of four 
Saturdays, at overtime rates of pay. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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’ Hang on till you get to the Gideon . 
we're all for saving you. We’re that 
change of faces, that change of paces, 
that emergency “life and mind-saving” 

vacation. We've wonderful, new air to 
breathe, irresistible dishes- to eat. 
There’s reading, writing, walking, rid- 
ing—and now is the time to take *T he 
Spa Cure.” Relax in billowing bubbles 
— mineral- “hg ge you'll sleep like 
a log, awake like a lamb —contented, 
collected —without a care in a bright 
new world. Privately operated. 


oe —SS TS os —ESS — 


For reservations or free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, M anager. 
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Keen Gift for the King 
of the kitchen — and his Queen 


This year express appreciation to your good 
customers with this handsome Chef's Set: 
© 5 SPECIAL-PURPOSE KNIVES & FORK. 

@ HIGH-CARBON, FRIGID-TEMPERED STAIN- 

LESS STEEL BLADES. 

@ SATIN-SMOOTH FLAME-AND-GERM_ RE- 
SISTANT STRATAWOOD FORMICA 
HANDLES. 

@ MOUNTED ON HAND-RUBBED HARDWOOD 

FOR WALL OR DRAW 
CALFSKIN NAMEPLATE AND DELIGHTFUL 
QUOTES ON LEATHER SWATCH. ; 
This distinctive Shaw-Barton business gift 
is specially priced for quantity orders, Call 
your Shaw-Barton representative or write 
for illustrated brochure showing this and 
other outstanding Christmas gifts in a wide 
range of prices. 


SHAW-BARTOW 


Calendar and Specialty Cdvertising 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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_,. Some firms hunt employes 
far from their home plants 


Machinists also are in great demand in 
yarious industries. Ads usually stress 
overtime pay, night-shift bonuses of 10 
per cent, high wages and other induce- 
ments to attract skilled workers. 

Electrical-equipment plants do some 
advertising out of their own areas, in 
their search for skilled help. One com- 
pany reported that it has “unusual career 
opportunities” for senior engineers with 
experience in designing electronic prod- 
ucts. Another firm is seeking electrical 
engineers and assistant engineers, as well 
as mechanical engineers. Some of the 
advertisements are a half column or col- 
umn long, listing advantages of the jobs 
and special skills that are required. 





WANTED: MESSENGERS 
. «no skill required”’ 


An Akron aircraft-plant advertisement, 
appearing in a Rome, Ga., paper listed 
aircraft-assembly workers among __ its 
needs. Experienced workers in  sheet- 
metal layout, diemakers, turret-lathe 
operators, all-around machinists and tem- 
plate makers also were sought. Applicants 
for these jobs were interviewed at Rome 

y a company representative: 

_Office jobs also are available in many 
cities. Employment offices list numerous 
» jobs in this field, while help-wanted 
© columns offer many openings. The ads 
include many inducements, such as “air- 
conditioned office,” “plush office,” “pleas- 
ant environment.” Occasionally a firm 
advertises in an out-of-town paper. One 
Compavty promised “an excellent position 
with higher-than-average wages. Very 
finest of working conditions . . .” 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Motorola 2-way Radio 








pays salaries of 5 new workers 


Motorola industrial radios invariably 
pay for themselves many times over. 

Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
found fork-lift truck efficiency jumped 
410% using Motorola 2-way Radio. Ini- 
tial savings paid for Motorola equip- 
ment in six months. Since then, annual 
savings have paid the salaries of five 
Thompson workers every year... the 
equivalent of 10,000 extra man hours! 

Motorola’s eight exclusive improve- 
ments guarantee precision selectivity, 
time-tested durability, obsolescence- 
proof design. Lowest overall maintenance 
costs make Motorola your greatest 2-way 
Radio value. Write today! Discover 
how you, too, can boost plant efficiency 
with Motorola 2-way Radio. 


Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 
900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








JUST A FEW OF THE MANY 
COMPANIES DEPENDING 
ON MOTOROLA SYSTEMS: 


2-Way Radio 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Sinclair Oil Co. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Thompson Products, Inc, 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


Microwave 
Pacific Power & Light Co; 
Shell Pipeline Co. 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Pan American Pipeline Co. 
Dayton Power & Light Co, 


Industrial Control 
Brazos River Electric 
Transmission Co-op. 

Minnkota Power Co-op. 

Missouri Power & Light Co, 


Mail Coupon Today 


for the Complete 
Motorola 2.way Radio 
Story 





Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., Dept. 2286-US 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


O Please send detailed information describ- 
ing Motorola’s 2-Way Radio System. 


Name ae ae 


O Have your local engineer call 
me for an appointment. 








Firm 





Address 
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“Sales Must Be Slipping!” 


“You guessed it! Western sales are 
really off. Our competition beat us to the 
punch and opened a new West Coast 

plant. That's why the boss is in 
trouble with the Board. They say 
he should have told them about 
Santa Clara County, California!” 


When a growing market is just 
out of reach due to prohibitive 
freight rate differentials, it calls 
for an important management 
decision. The obvious answer is 
to move production closer to the 
population and distribution cen- 
ter of the area. In the West, this 
means establishing a plant in 
Santa Clara County, California. 
Among the many profitable ad- 
vantages are industrial sites with 
elbow-room, cooperative labor 
and an all-year mild climate. 
Like many other well-known in- 
dustrial firms, the Ford Motor 
Company recognized the wisdom 
of locating here. Their new $100,- 
000,000 Western Headquarters is 
under construction at San Jose. 
Would you like more information 
about this progressive commu- 
nity at the Southern tip of San 
Francisco Bay? Ask for a confi- 
dential analysis of your particular 
requirements. 


WRITE TODAY! 

A copy of this 

free booklet on trans- 
portation rates and 
facilities will be mailed 
on request. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dept. 5, San Jose 14, California 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 
Cali loses 
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...Domestic helpers are 
sought in most cities 


Stenographers are most in demand 
among office jobs. Typists lacking ex- 
perience in shorthand also are sought. 
Bookkeepers appear to be in heavy de- 
mand in some areas, as are billing clerks, 
adding-machine operators. 

Unskilled workers for office work and 
for industry are sought in some cities. 
Among office jobs are those for mes- 
sengers, office boys, filing clerks, recep- 
tionists. Restaurants and stores also have 
some unskilled jobs open. Ads also look 
for porters, sweepers, laborers, farm 
hands, garden helpers. 

A number of Midwestern papers, for 
example, contained requests for couples 
willing to do farm work. Ranch hands 
were sought in Western papers. 

Domestic-help ads appear in most 
cities. A Houston paper, for example, 
ran 18 ads of this kind in one issue. 
Maids, yardmen, housekeepers, nurse- 
maids and cooks were sought. 

Retail stores advertise for salespeople 
in some cities, but in many areas there 
are few if any such ads. Stores often 
point out that employes get a discount 
on their own purchases—20 per cent 
in some instances. On the other hand, 
only one ad for a store sales job ap- 
peared in a Winston-Salem, N. C., classi- 
fied column. It offered one job. Simi- 
larly, only one such ad appeared in a 
Manchester, N. H., paper checked in this 
survey. 

The differences in employers’ needs 
around the country are emphasized by 
a spot check of the ads. 

In Fall River, Mass., for example, 
women were sought for dress factories, 
shirt plants, fur shops. Two columns of 
ads for these garment-industry openings 
appeared in one newspaper, contrary to 
the trend elsewhere. 

A paper in Schenectady, N. Y., was in 
line with the general trend. It contained 
no ads for production jobs in factories, 
with the exception of one from a sausage 
plant seeking a man skilled in linking 
frankfurters. 

Bricklayers and plasterers were sought 
in two ads in a Bay City, Mich., news- 
paper. Other job offers included those 
for a bookkeeper, a garage mechanic, 
meatcutters, a job-shop grinder, tele- 
vision repairmen. For women, house- 
work, waitress and sales jobs predomi- 
nated. 

Jobs offered women in Pontiac, Mich., 
included 13 in household positions, 10 
in restaurants and 5 in offices. 

On the West Coast, aircraft firms in 
Los Angeles continued to advertise for 
workers, including some unskilled men. 

(Continued on page 99) 








DRIVING YOUR CAR 
TO NEW YORK CITY? 


>) 
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Drive right up to our famous 
out-of-traffic Motorists’ En- 
trance—exclusively yours at 
the Commodore! Separate reg- 
istration desk for motorists, 
too—you'll be in your room 
in a flash without even going 
through the lobby. 

WHEN YOU COME BY RAIL OR AIR 
—the Commodore is right at 
Grand Central and Airlines 
Terminal—just a few blocks 
from Penn Station. 

“ 


HOTEL 


42nd STREET AT LEXINGTON 
AVENUE ON THE CONVENIENT ¢ 
MIDTOWN EAST SIDE 4 











First 
in 
advertising 


growth 


“U.S. News & World Re 
port” led all magazines 
in its field in advertising 


growth in 1952, with a | 


35% page gain over 1951. 
This is based on Publish 


ers’ Information Bureau | 


reports. In 1951, too, “U.S. 
News & World Report” 
led its field with a 50% 
gain over 1950. 








You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine ¢, 


Battle Creek a Bo 
HEALTH « 
BUILDER 


“TOPS” for 


the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN! 





Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of effi- 
cient vibratory massage! Health Builder gives 
you. pleasant, scientific deep- -tissue manipulation 
—"‘at the snap of a switch.” Helps weight and 
figure problems, muscle-toning, blood circula- 
tion. Widely used in Health Institutions. Built 
for years of service—fully guaranteed. WRITE 
today for literature an 

new booklet, 

TO YOURSELF!” 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 46, Mich. 
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... Seattle, Portland ads 
list no factory openings 


Department stores sought housewives for 
Christmas jobs as clerks. Banks had 
openings for tellers and bookkeeper- 
trainees, and air lines advertised for 
stewardesses. At Trona, in the California 
desert, chemical companies sought work- 
ers. In Fresno, Calif., jobs were open for 
bookkeepers, salesmen of all kinds, taxi- 
cab drivers, laboratory technicians. 
Seattle and Portland papers, in the 
issues checked, carried no ads for factory 
workers, although office and retail-trade 
jobs were available. 





Hirers Approve 
Older Workers 


Older workers in office and factory jobs 
are just as good as their younger associ- 
ates in nearly all respects. That is the 
overwhelming verdict given by personnel 
directors and labor-relations officials of 
large and small companies throughout 
the country. 

The views of these experts were ex- 
pressed in answers to a questionnaire 
distributed by the Bureau of National 
Affairs Inc., of Washington, D.C. The 
answers added up like this: 

The older employe in most ways is 
fully the equal of the younger employe. 
The older worker is rated as “e:ual” to 
the younger workers in such factors as 
efficiency, regularity of attendance on 
the job, accident-proneness, discontent 
with the job, being late for work and at- 
titude toward his supervisors. 

Virtually all of those answering’ de- 
clared that older workers are less likely 
to move to another company. They also 
believe that the older workers show more 
understanding of management’s view- 
point than do younger employes. 

Points noted against the older worker 
are that he is “more resistant to new ideas 
and methods” and is “less likely to sng- 
gest new and constructive ideas” to the 
employer. 

Age limits on hiring, the survey also 

found, are established by only a third 
of the companies checked. Age 45 is 
given most frequently as the maximum 
age for hiring of both white-collar and 
factory employes. 
_ The personnel executives almost unan- 
imeusly opposed the idea of legislation 
that would force companies to ignore age 
as a fa,tor in hiring. More than two thirds 
of them objected also to proposals that 
tax reductions be given to employers 
Who retain a certain percentage of older 
workers on the pay roll. 
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INSTALLED WHILE YOUR WORK GOES ON 


Every GLOBE client can attest to the fact 
that his system was installed by highly 
skilled specialists who cooperate to prevent 
virtually any interruption... 

Business goes on as usual wherever these 
GLOBE craftsmen work. 





And upon completion of the job, you can 
enjoy the safety of a system that will detect 
and stop fire automatically... 

A system that defeats FIRE and makes a 
big yearly saving in FIRE insurance cost. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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“Only Stone & Webster 


Offers All 3 


25% 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 
NEERING CORPORATION ren- 
ders complete design and con- 
struction services for power 
and industrial projects and, 
through its BADGER PROCESS 
DIVISION, offers similar facil- 
ities in the petroleum, chemical 
and pharmaceutical fields. 


* 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION supplies advis- 
ory services for the operation 
and development of public 
utilities, transportation com- 
panies and industries; also pro- 
vides special services on a fee 
basis to meet specific problems. 


S&W Men Know Engineering... 


FINANCIN 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURI- 
TIES CORPORATION offers 
complete financial services, in 
obtaining funds for meritorious 
new enterprises, in securing 
capital for enlarging the scope 
of established businesses and 
in developing and carrying out 
sound refinancing plans. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED —Through these separate corporations under 
its general direction, Stone & Webster brings long-established standards of per- 
formance to the fields of engineering, business operation, and finance. Singly, or 
in combination under one roof, these services are available to American industry. 


STONE & WEB STER , incorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET ¢ NEW YORK #¢, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Here are the views of some top executives on the business outlook..... 

A glass manufacturer: A moderate adjustment from “abnormal to normal." 

Head of a food-machinery firm: Next year will equal or exceed 1953. The 
1953 volume promises to be about equal to 1952. 

A large food processor: Volume in 1954 will be second only to 1953. 

Head of an oil company: The industry should raise volume by 4 per cent. 

President of a chemical company: "Right now we seem to be at the catch-up 
stage and facing some surplus.....If chemicals are off next year, the decline 
should not exceed 10 per cent.....By diversification, we should ride through 
this phase of the cycle on a fairly even keel." 

















Business leaders, for the most part, take a fairly calm view of prospects 
for the year ahead. They are generally agreed that the boom is over. But most 
of them seem confident that not much distress is in the offing. 


Words of caution, however, are coming from some quarters. Here is what an 
economist for a West Coast university has to say: 

"Business is not likely to be as good for some time to come as it has been 
recently. It would be dangerous to dismiss the present danger signals. 

"The team with D (for depression) on their jerseys seems to have the ball 
and it has given us proof before that it can be dangerous. It won't be stopped 
by cheerleaders for the other side." 

The president of a farm-machinery concern likewise is less complacent. His 
industry has been hit by the farm setback. He sees little chance for any 
improvement in his business until the farm situation improves. 











Meanwhile, most business barometers point to a softening in activity. You 
can find a discussion of this trend on page 30. Here are more signs: 

Personal income slipped again in September to a rate of 285.8 billions a 
year. It was 287 billions in August, 287.5 billions in July. 

September decline in income payments marks the first time since June and 
July of 1949 that income has dropped two months in succession. Remember that 
1949 was a year that showed a dip in general business activity. 

Workers are the people who are losing incomes. Smaller wage and salary 
payments account for the September drop in personal income. ° 

Wages and salaries in that month fell at the rate of 1.4 billions a year. 
That was the largest monthly decline since March, 1949. 

Reduced amount of overtime, and somewhat smaller employment, account for 
the dip in workers' incomes. Almost all of it occurred in industries engaged in 
- Saeama commodities. There was little change in trades and services. 

*, Farm operators held their own, incomewise, in September, but the rate of 
11.4 billions a year was 4.5 billions below a year earlier. 

















(over) 


Written for the issue of November 13, 1953, Volume XXXV—No. 20 
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TREND OF AMFRICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Point to note is that income declines mean declines in purchasing power, or 
at least a drop in buying impulse. Suppliers of the farm market already realize 
this. Question now is, will other consumer markets shrink, too? 





One thing certain is that retail sales have lost’ their zip. 

Dollar volume of department stores fell below a year ago in each week of 
October. For the month, sales were down 4 per cent. 

Buying for autumn wardrobes definitely is disappointing this year. 

Pressure is off, too, for high-priced items, bought on credit. Rise in 
consumer credit in September was the smallest for the month since 1946. 

These figures go far to explain why company executives and officials of 
Government are applying pressure for greater sales efforts. 











Production also points to a slowing down in business activity. 

Industry's output failed to show the usual rise in October. It held even 
with September, but continued below August. 

Industrial production, in fact, runs consistently below the first half of 
the year. That's a strong indication that the boom reached a peak at that time. 








In pin-pointing production trends, look at the latest details..... 

Steel output dropped from August. But it has since recovered a bit. 

Automobile output dipped in September, too, with a rise indicated for 
October, but a decline scheduled for November. 

Household appliances and furniture fell off in September. 

Steady output was maintained in the month for the stone, clay and glass 
group of industries. nonferrous metals and television. ‘ 

Net result of these trends was a drop in durable-goods production to 303 
per cent of 1935-39 for September, lowest of the year. However, the Federal 
Reserve Board estimates that there was some recovery in this area in October. 











Oil refining was curtailed a bit during September, too. 

Rayon and wool industries slowed, but cotton textiles held steady. 

Output of paperboard ran close to capacity through mid-October. 

The soft-goods industries as a group dropped from 198 per cent of 1935-39 
in August, to 195 per cent in September and to 194 per cent in October. There 
also has been a decline in output of crude petroleun. 














Construction industry, though slackening, still displays strength. 

Outlay for new construction in October is estimated officially at 3.2 
billion dollars--a record for the month, but below the peak. 

Increased building activity is reported for the month in churches, private 
schools and commercial buildings. That's unusual for this season. 

Highway building held high in October, too. The weather was good. 

Signs point further to high building activity in months ahead. Building 
contracts awarded in September showed a substantial increase, reflecting in the 
main some large awards for atomic-energy projects. 














State and municipal building activity promises to stay high in 1954. The / 
November elections brought voter approval of a number of bond issues to finance 
new highways, new schools, other public improvements. 
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Only STEEL Can do so many jobs so well 


Safer Air Travel is ours, thanks to giant 
radar antennas like this that figure im- 
portantly in the ground-control approach 
systems at many airports. Made of tough, 
long-lasting stainless steel, the antenna 
shown here is corrosion-resistant, strong, 
will retain its critical shape. Only steel can 
do so many jobs so well. 
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Power Line Under the Ocean. Here you 


see the shore anchorage of 4 miles of sub- 
marine cable being laid on the bottom of 
the Gulf of Mexico to bring power out tosea 
where off-shore drilling rigs are searching 
for precious oil. The special non-leaded 
Amarine submarine, cable that transmits 
some 2500 horsepower to the drilling plat- 
forms, was designed and made by U.S. Steel. 
The cable contains 3 pairs of telephone 
wires for rig-to-shore communication. 


When 179 Tons of B-36 Thump Down on a 


landing strip, tremendous stresses are built up in 
the structural parts of the landing gear, and it 
takes a specially strong steel to withstand such 
landing shock loads. The main columns of the 
landing gears for these Air Force Bombers are 
made of U°S‘S Carilloy Steel . . . a steel with more 
than enough impact strength to handle the job. 





A New Television Program, featuring the 
greatest stars of stage, screen and TV, and 
produced by The Theatre Guild, brings you a 
full hour of entertainment every other Tuesday 
evening over a coast-to-coast ABC network. 
U. S. Steel hopes you enjoy this program. See 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


Eye-Level Oven. That’s the new trend in kitchen 
planning . . . a separate built-in eye-level oven that 
makes the handling of heavy roasts and fowl easy. 
Made of gleaming, corrosion-resistant U-S:S Stain- 
less Steel outside, with interior of light gray porcelain 
enamel, this eye-level oven is a major factor, home 
economists say, in improving kitchen efficiency. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


oh For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON.. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-2028C 





“a Finance Week 


COMPANY GIFTS: BARS GO DOWN 


The Courts Say O.K.—and Tax Savings Help 











A rush to give away money— 


millions of dollars of it—may be Boom Year for ; 
developing as 1953 nears an end. 
Period in which corporations Corporate GIVING | 
can donate a dollar at a cost of 
18 cents in after-tax income is 
running out. When excess-profits 
tax dies December 31, cost of a 
$1 contribution will jump to 1939, with no 
about 50 cents. excess-profits tax $8.8 billion 
With court approval now 
granted, corporate giving this 
year promises to set a new record. 


Before-Ta 
Earning 


The year 1953 may go down as the 
first year in which U. S. corporations 
gave away more than half a billion 


dollars to colleges, philanthropic 1945, with an 


roups and other nonprofit institu- _ eS 
iy , excess-profits tax EY 927A sa 
More and more, businessmen are im- 
pressed with benefits to be achieved 
through contributions that can be charged 
off largely to taxes. 
With Government picking up much, or 
most, of the check, many companies 
are seizing on donations as an inexpen- 
sive way to advertise their public spirit 


and, in some cases, to gain direct benefits 1950, with 


for the companies. ° $250 
Now, as never before—and probably excess-profits Kod 
not again any time soon—the stimulus to tax for half year $44.1] eTiiitelal million 
corporate giving is reaching a high pitch. 
Splurge in giving by corporations is 
the result of these developments: 
Threat of stockholder lawsuits against 
generous corporations has just been 
« ended, or at least greatly weakened. The 
Supreme Court has given tacit approval 
to a State law legalizing corporate gifts 
to colleges. 
That ruling will be received without 
enthusiasm by corporate officers who 


have depended on legal doubts to shield 
them from the outstretched hands of 
hungry nonprofit groups. But it will go = — 
far oneal easing the il of ssiciantion 1953, with an $ million 
executives who regard company dona- . li 
tions as good dine ieiaehons excess-profits tax 48.4 pion (est.) 
The official blessing of the President, ; 
moreover, has just been given to such 
corporate donations. Says the President: 
“In these extraordinary days when rs i : 
this country’s world leadership is not only Von-onemnpt qovittioations ty en oe 
challenged by its enemies but sometimes charitable, educational, similar institutions. 








Source: Internal Revenue Service through 1950; USN&WR estimates for 1953 © 1958, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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questioned by its friends, one of the great 
jssues at stake is whether or not we can 
prove to the world at large that the pri- 
vate conscience and will of this country 
can provide greater welfare than the regi- 
mented norms and percentages of more 
statistic-minded governments. 

“Countless private American citizens 
are doing their utmost. By joining in the 
effort, it seems to me American corpora- 
tions will properly and legally be assisting 
in the propagation of American faith.” 

Mr. Eisenhower said this in a letter to 
Harold R. Harris, president of Northwest 
Orient Airlines. Mr. Harris had written 
the President that corporate executives 
“have a trusteeship relationship to stock- 
holders’ money and are confused as to 
what should be the national habit in 
corporate giving.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s example, meanwhile, 
has been followed by Southern Gover- 
nors, who have just voted to accept these 
private donations for the support of 
Dixie’s educational institutions. 

Altogether, these developments have 
given the fund-raising experts of the non- 
profit organizations a real lift—as well as 
some new talking points. 

Taxes, though, are providing the 
really big incentive to corporate giving. 
This looks like the last year in which cor- 
porations will be able to make donations 
at a cost as low as 18 cents on the dollar. 

Under the excess-profits tax, which 
will die December 31, some companies 
pay a combined income and EPT levy as 
high as 82 per cent on top-bracket earn- 
ings. For these firms, when income is 
reduced $1 by a deductible gift the tax 
bill goes down by 82 cents. The gift costs 
the company 18 cents on each $1. 

To see what this means, take a com- 
pany that pays 82 per cent on its top mil- 
lion dollars of earnings. That comes to 
$820,000 and leaves $180,000 after taxes. 
A tax-exempt donation of $100,000 will 
reduce the firm’s before-tax profits to 
$900,000, and cut the tax take to $738,- 
000. That leaves $162,000 after taxes, 
only $18,000 less than the company 
would have had without donating $100,- 
000. 

That’s giving at its cheapest. The com- 
pany gets $100,000 worth of public-rela- 
tions benefits for $18,000. In addition, 
donations like this are being made with 
an eye on direct benefits to the company 
-a scholarship fund for engineers, for 
example, might influence recipients to go 
to work for the firm later. 

The tax incentive for giving isn’t lim- 
ited to EPT firms, though. Any corpora- 
tion earning more than $25,000 is pay- 
Ing a 52 per cent income tax on its top- 
layer earnings. So, in effect, a contribu- 
tion of, say, $4,800 of after-tax earnings 
will be “matched” by Government with 
a “donation” of $5,200, for a $10,000 
total gift. That matching, too, is likely to 
decline somewhat in 1954, when the cor- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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PRESENT AND POTENTIAL 
PETROLEUM PRODUCING AREAS 











PRESENT 
POTENTIAL 


Gar 00 


looks at PETROLEUM 
another big GAR WOOD market 


BLACK GOLD it’s called—and the name is apt, for 
oil is one of America’s richest and most versatile resources. 
Since the turn of the century petroleum has changed from 
an insignificant to a major factor in the total energy 
supply of the nation. Together with natural gas, which is 
found largely as a by-product of the search for oil, it 
accounts for well over half of our present energy supply 
compared to less than one-tenth, 50 years ago. 


: In 1950, we consumed 6.5 million barrels per day and, 
onl Ie by 1975, oil consumption is expected to double, reaching 
a AVE = @ 5,000 million barrels per year. Yet oil is being discovered 
M S more rapidly than it is being produced. At the end of 
ae 1951, proved oil reserves stood at 32 billion barrels and 

WINCH Drilling and h “ ibl ” “ b | ” f 
Cuipnat Heth the “possible” or “probable” reserves of new areas may 

be many times greater than the “proved” reserves. 


Within the last 25 years hydrocarbons from petroleum 
and natural gas have become a leading source of raw 
materials for more than 2,500 different chemical products 
including plastics, synthetic rubber, detergents, solvents 

A os and man-made fibres. In 1951, petrochemicals accounted 
CRANE-—Refinery for more than 70 per cent of all organic chemicals 
Construction and Maintenance produced, compared with 28 per cent in 1946. Capital 
investment in petro-chemical plants is expected to exceed 


5.2 billion dollars by 1975. 


From drilling, to pipeline, to refinery, Gar Wood 
equipment plays a big part in fueling America. 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 
1951 AND 1967 (BARRELS PER DAY) 


END GATE—Distribution 


1951 1967 
Dist. 1— 69,000 115,000 
Dist.2— 1,176,000 — 1,490,000 
Dist.3— 4,119,000 5,720,000 
Dist.4— 297,000 + 620,000 
Dist.5— 1,052,000 1,065,000 


DUMP TRUCK—Gen’l Hauling TOTAL 6,713,000 9,010,000 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


‘GENERAL OFFICES « WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


GAR WOOD 
rN 


Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan ¢ St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, 
PC | Minneapolis, Minn. © Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio ¢ Richmond Division, 
INDUSTRIES Richmond, California. * National Lift Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan ¢ United 


Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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are you a 
financial wizard? 


Compare: Which company is in the 
best financial condition? 


Company A 
$ 40,000.00 
225,000.00 
200,000.00 
35,000.00 
$500,000.00 
150,000.00 
$650,000.00 


Company B 
$ 40,000.00 
22,500.00 
200,000.00 
35,000.00 
$297,500.00 
150,000.00 
$447,500.00 





Cash 

Accounts Receivable 
Inventory 

Other Current Assets 
Current Assets 

Fixed Assets 














$170,000.00 
100,000.00 
15,000.00 
65,000.00 
$350,000.00 
300,000.00 


650,000.00 


Current Ratio 1.43 tol 
Working Capital $150,000.00 $150,000.00 

Debt $350,000.00* $147,500.007 

{No reduction in sight of 7(Payables current, a re- 


ossible delinquent paya- duction in short-term ob- 
les or Federal taxes etc.) ligations, etc.) 


$ 50,000.00 
50,000.00 
15,000.00 
32,500.00 

$147,500.00 

300,000.00 
$447,500.00 


2.02 to 1 


Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable 
Accruals 

Taxes 


Current Liabilities 
Net Worth 


Total Liabilities 








The point is that while both companies 
are identical in every respect, Company 
B has converted its accounts receiva- 
ble into operating capital through the 
use of a Heller commercial financing 
program. 


TO LEARN THE FACTS about Heller 
commercial financing, write for a free 

. copy of our brochure Operating Dol- 
lars for Every Business. You are also 
invited to consult us, by letter or in 
person, about specific financial prob- 
lems. There’s no obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


New York, New 
York 








Ten East Fortieth St. | 


Finance Week 





... All high in ‘53— 
profits, taxes, gifts 


| porate income tax probably will be re- 


duced to something like 50 per cent. 
Even small companies earning $25,000 
or less find Government ready to meet 
them part way on generosity. Since their 
tax rate is 30 per cent, each of their dona- 


| tions of $700 is matched by a $300 


“gift” from Government. That ratio also 
may change next year. 
Trend in corporate giving, shown in 


| the chart on page 104, is sure to get a 


sharp upward boost this year from all of 
these developments. 

In 1939, with a regular corporate tax 
rate of 19 per cent, corporations that en- 
joyed net profits donated a total of 29 
million dollars, or about .3 of 1 per cent 
of their earnings. 

In 1945, payment of a high wartime 
EPT meant that some companies could 
share their top-layer earnings with non- 
profit groups at a very low cost. Result 
was a new day for corporate giving. Few 
companies gave the full 5 per cent of 
earnings—the maximum allowed as gift 
deductions for corporations—but many 
gave large amounts. Altogether, the prof- 
itable companies donated 263 millions, 
or nearly 1.2 per cent of their 22.2 bil- 
lions of profits. 

End of EPT, in December, 1945, re- 
moved some of that incentive for giving, 
with the result that corporate donations 
fell to 211 millions in 1946. Even so, 
many companies had caught on to the 
idea of letting Government pay part of 
their public-relations expenses. 

By 1950, the swing to corporation 
donations was well under way. In that 
year, with a new EPT applying at half 
rate, corporations gave away 250 millions. 

Now, in 1953, the full force of EPT is 
giving corporations their last shot at 
bargain-basement contributing. And be- 
fore-tax profits, out of which the gifts 
come, are at a record level. Result can be 
the lushest year the gift-supported insti- 
tutions ever had. Specifically, if corpora- 
tions donate anything like the same pro- 
portion of their earnings that they did in 
the EPT year of 1945, these contributions 
will go far over the half-billion-dollar 
mark, 

Whatever the mark reached, industry 
is going all out for the gift. Du Pont, for 
example, in addition to continuing some 
69 graduate fellowships and grants-in-aid 
to 15 universities, this year has added 
grants for chemistry departments of 19 
private colleges, and chemistry-teaching 
fellowships for 13 universities. 

Bethlehem Steel says its “novel” plan 
gives aid in proportion to the benefit re- 
ceived by the company. Announced last 

(Continued on page 107) 








Double wns, 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


GO VIA ENGLAND—on spacious 
passenger liners of two great 
ocean services! 


CUNARD LINE 


TO SOUTHAMPTON 


UNION-CASTLE 
TO CAPETOWN 
STOP OVER for a visit to Britain, or tne Continent 
if you wish! 


FIRST CLASS, NEW YORK TO CAPETOWN, 
$538 UP; CABIN CLASS, $405 UP. 
See your Travel Agent for new folder. 








CUNARD LINE 


General Passenger Agents for 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 








| Washington 7, D. C. 


"U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
| with my compliments to the persons 


| LJ If possible, send the Novem- 





‘Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
...WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 


Please send a free copy of 
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... Business gets chance 
to spend its own ‘taxes’ 


spring, the program offers to about 45 
colleges payments of $3,000 for each of 
its graduates recruited by Bethlehem for 
its own staff. 

Other companies are seeking to im- 
prove their community relations by con- 
tributions of all kinds and for all purposes 
_from the planting of trees to the build- 
ing of parks and pools for the children. 

What executives see in all this, 
though, varies from firm to firm. 

In one view, businessmen who resent 
heavy spending by Government get a 
chance to decide for themselves how “tax 
revenues’ should be spent. A dollar paid 
in taxes, they know, is spent as the Gov- 
ernment wants it to be spent. But an EPT 


F “+ : 


GIFTS FOR RESEARCH 
...@ banner year? 


company, by putting up 18 cents of its 
own money, can determine the best way 
to spend 82 cents in “taxes.” In some 
cases, the “best way” is one that benefits 
the company directly. 

In another view, the pressure for cor- 
porate giving provides just another drain 
on the stockholders’ incomes, and the 
blessing of both the Supreme Court and 
the President simply .deprives corpora- 
tions of what little protection they had 
against the appeals of the educational 
and charitable institutions. The company 
that has pleaded “legal doubts” when ap- 
proached for a grant now will have to 
find other factors that will prevent giv- 
ing, or just say, “No.” 

Odds are, however, that, for this year 
at least, corporate giving will remain the 
high fashion, and the total of donations 
will reach an all-time high. 
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males Thinfloy best 


This new rubber-fibrous masking 
tape saves time and money 

in every finishing operation, and 
countless holding, sealing, 
reinforcing and binding jobs! 


The thinner, stronger, fully- 
creped backing (actually more 
rubber than fiber!) is in 

perfect balance with the right 
adhesive strength to hold under 
all conditions, yet strip off fast 
and clean in one piece! 


In every application, Thinflex 
does a faster, better job... 

at lower cost. Write for infor- 
mation and free trial roll today! 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 

2678 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39; 


A LILG. 


BRAND 











2.07 


MASKING TAPE 


Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! * New Mystik Flexstron Filament-Reinforced Tape 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes ¢ Mystik Protecto-Mask ¢ Mystik Spra-Mask ¢ Mystik Sand Blast 
Mystik Dri-Pipe Insulation * Mystik Freezer Tapes ¢ Mystik Book Repair Tapes 
Trademarks Mystik and Thinflex Registered ©1953 Mystik Adhesive Products 
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Delayed Deliveries! Added Expenses! 
Disgruntled Customers! If the coming 
cold weather means this to you, Aere’s 
good news: 

NOW, without investing a single cent 
... without giving trucks a second 
thought .:.. you can have the best-look- 
ing vehicles on the street—every day, 
winter and summer—and the low per- 
mile billing is fully tax-deductible. 


——(' Truck-Worry ‘winter? 


= ——— 4 

Get the whole story—how nationwide 
Reo Truck Leasing fleet-scale upkeep, 
basic low costs at the manufacturer’s 
level, and systematic preventive main- 
tenance relieve you completely of costly 
truck-troubles and let you share in the 
savings. You supply only the drivers. 
Write or phone today! 


A progressive, 
foresighted truck 


Nowoperating inthe following cities: Albany, Atlanta, 





[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





DEFENSE CONTRACTS. You can 

perhaps get a Government guaran- 
tee of » loan that you need to complete 
a defense contract. A new Defense De. 
partment directive on financing of Goy- 
ernment contracts puts increased empha- 
sis on guaranteed loans in place of 
payments made to manufacturers as work 
progresses. 


* * * 


BARGAINING ELECTIONS. You can 

look for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to refuse to hold a represen- 
tation election where a State labor board 


manufacturer has 
revolutionized the 
truck-leasing busi- 
ness. Write for 
this new 16-page 
booklet. 


Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Lansing, Los Angeles (Universal Motor Mileage, Inc.), 
Milwaukee, Montreal, New York, Oakland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Toronto—and soon in other trade areas. 


(A Subsidiary 
REO TRUCK LEASING, INC. ¢: reo Motors, inc.) 


DEPT. 202, LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 2 


WILDCAT STRIKE. You can, under 

a recent court decision, fire the lead- 
ers of a wildcat strike called to “put the | 
heat on” union negotiators during collec- 
tive-bargaining proceedings. A_ circuit | 
court of appeals, in overruling NLRB, § 
finds that such a work stoppage was an 
illegal attempt to take charge of negotia- 
tions being conducted by the union's 
bargaining representatives. 


e-industry - 


y . ESTATE TAX. You can, in handling y 
YA0b,) Choice Aer €. Ss tH} the estate tax of a deceased person, 
the Heart of America! 


has just run an election for the same | 
group of workers. NLRB withdraws its 
order for balloting in a plant where the 
wishes of the employes had been deter- 
mined in an election conducted by the 
Connecticut State Labor Board. 





MOVING SOON? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the- 


minute-news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about 
the fast-moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address at least two weeks 
prior fo the time the change is to become effective. And please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 435 PARKER AVE., 


Circulation Department DAYTON 1, OHIO 





exclude from his gross estate the value 
of his interest in renewal timber leases 
in another country. A federal district 
court rules that such timber holdings in 
Canada constituted interest in real prop- 
erty located outside the United States, 
and hence were excludible from the 
estate. 


We consider this tract—just 
5 miles from downtown 
Kansas City, Mo.—so im- 
portant to forward-looking 
industries, that we have com- 
piled a brochure to answer 
questions, not only about 
the tract itself, but also 
about Kansas City and the 
Midwestern area. 





INDEX SYSTEM. You can, as a de fj 

fense contractor, obtain a copy of 4 
manual explaining a new system of it 
dexing information that might be applied 
to your cataloguing and inventory-col 
trol problems. The new system is knowi 
as Uniterm Co-ordinate Indexing and 
was developed for the military. Fo 
further details, write to the Armed Serv 
ices Technical Information Agency, 1400 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Tempo VE 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Write on Your Letterhead for Your Copy! 


D. T. MeMAHON 
Assistant to President 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


OUTHERN 
CHLEL 
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ATOMIC PATENTS. You can now 

use 21 additional patents of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The patents 
are made available for nonexclusive roy- 
alty-free licensing by private concerns. 
They will be listed by the U.S. Patent 
Office, and copies are available from 
AEC in Washington. 


* * * 


MACHINE TOOLS. You cannot ex- 

pect to get machine tools easily from 
the Government. The Department of 
Defense goes beyond the recently an- 
nounced policy of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in tightening regulations for 
leasing the tools for both defense and 
nondefense work. 


CHRISTMAS TREES. You cannot 

treat as “timber,” for tax purposes, 
the Christmas trees that you cut and sell. 
The Internal Revenue Service says that 
such trees are not timber under the In- 
ternal Revenue code; therefore, proceeds 
from their sale are taxable as ordinary 
income, and not as capital gain. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot 

be penalized just because your attor- 
ney tells some of your employes that you 
would not recognize a union if it won an 
election. NLRB says that this pre-election 
statement by an attorney was merely an 
expression of the employer’s legal posi- 
tio and did not warrant setting aside 
the election. 


METALS AND MINERALS. You can- 

not obtain as much financial help 
from the Government as before in search- 
ing for 14 strategic metals and miner- 
als. The Defense Minerals: Exploration 
Administration cuts from 90 to 75 per 
cent the maximum amount that it will 
contribute toward these exploration 
be costs, : 


MARKETING QUOTAS. You cannot 

look for marketing quotas on the 
1954 crops of Maryland tobacco and 
Pennsylvania filler tobacco. Quotas were 
voted down by tobacco farmers. How- 
ever, 1954 marketing quotas were ap- 
proved by growers of cigar-filler and 
binder tobacco produced principally in 
} Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, New York, Penrisylvania and 
Wisconsin. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
VorLp REPoRT, on written request, will 


refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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TRUE PRINTER’S STYLE TYPE 


For Offset... And Any Other Duplicating Method 
HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE FACES AND SIZES 





Note the beautiful types in this 
specimen. There are hundreds of 
them...all instantly changeable in 
this one machine. Also...note the 
margins of these columns, auto- 
matically evened in true printer’s 
style. Your office typist operates 
this machine using the standard 
keyboard just as she would use her 
regular office writing machine. She 





YOU ARE READING AN ACTUAL SPECIMEN OF TYPE 
Produced on this Machine, the New Coxbead 'COMPOSOMATIC’ 


will provide the type for any method 
of printing or duplicating you may 
use, offset, direct litho-plate, etc, 
and save you measurable sums of 
money in type composition costs. 
Catalogs, house organs, bulletins, 
forms and even advertising literature 
can be produced in your own office 
at savings which will pay for the 
Composomatic many times over. 





CHANGEABLE TYPE SIZES FOR THE COMPOSOMATIC, FROM 6 PT. TO 12 PT. 


The Composomatic 





Automatically Rules 


NAME OF PART 


REMARKS 





Lever 





Forms and Leaders 





Hub Assembly 


...this is the NEW 


model DSJ 


* 
MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF THE WORLD-FAMED 




















RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 323 
NAME ccccccccccccccccccce eocccccces eevccesces eecccceces 


COMPANY coscsccccccccccccccceccssoes soeves 
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Soft areas in business activity, more 
widespread now, are bringing forth 
further action by the Government to 
ease credit and stabilize the U.S. 
money supply. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
sagged to a level 8.4 per cent below a 
year ago in the week ended October 
31. It was the widest margin below last 
year for any week in 1953. The margin 
was 5.8 per cent below last year in the 
previous week, 3.8 below in the week 
before that. 

Business inventories mounted to 79.3 
billion dollars on October 1, up 600 
million in a month. Business has cut 
its orders for inventory, but sales have 
also declined and unwanted goods 
seem to be piling up. 

Dealer stocks of new autos are reported 
at a record high on October 20. Pro- 
duction was boosted in October 
despite the seasonal downward trend 
of sales. A sharp cut in output looms 
for November and December. 

Factory output, at 243 on the indicator, 
is unchanged from September. 

Department-store sales averaged 335 
on the indicator in October, a 4 per 
cent gain over September but still 
below this year’s average. 

Installment credit outstanding rose 
only 116 millions in September, the 
smallest increase for the month in 8 
years. Auto credit was up 92 millions, 
but credit on other consumer goods 
shrank 9 millions in the first decrease 
for September since 1945. 

A leveling-off of outstanding install- 
ment credit—perhaps a_ shrinkage—is 
threatened from two directions. On the 
one hand, new credit extended is fall- 
ing, as reported by commercial banks 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 





and sales-finance companies. On the 
other, repayments are well above a 
year ago. 


The U.S. money supply, at 194. 3 bil- 


lions on October 1, is no longer large 
in relation to volume of spending, and 
therefore is not of itself a stimulus to 
business. Spending for goods and 
services, shown with the money sup- 
ply in the top chart, had risen by the 
third quarter of this year to an annual 





BILLIONS 





U.S. Money Supply: 
A Strong Influence 
On the Volume of Spending 


$400 
Total U.S. Spending 
For Foods and Services 'd 
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rate 1.9 times the money supply. That 
equals the ‘turnover rate of 1929. In- 
cluded in the money supply are all 
bank deposits and currency held by 
individuals and business. 


shrinkage of the money supply is 


possible in 1954 as businessmen, con- 


sumers and farmers repay debts, Lo, 
liquidation will cancel out depos 
and aggravate the drop in spendiy 
now getting started. 

Powers of the Government, howev 
are apparently to be used to cushi 
or prevent such a drop in mor 
supply. The Treasury has just sj 
2.2 billion dollars of 2% per ce 
bonds due in 1961, on terms especial 
attractive to banks. As a result, bay 
took nearly three fifths of the iss 
paying for it with deposit mor 
credited to the Government. As ti 
Government spends the money, ¢ 
posits of individuals and _ busing 
firms will rise. 

New funds are being supplied to th 
banks by Federal Reserve Bank px 
chases of Government securities, | 
the week ended November 4 a total: 
99 millions was bought. 

A Government deficit of good size, 
be expected in even a small busineg™ 
decline, will give the Treasury ne 
opportunities to add to the mon 
supply by sale of securities to th 
banks. 

Share of the Government debt alread 
outstanding that is owned by ban 
could be increased. A large amout 
of marketable debt is held by priva 
investors other than banks. Feder 
Reserve Banks could supply addi 
reserves to commercial banks, pe 
mitting them to outbid — insuran 
companies, corporations and oth 
investors for some of this debt. Tha 
would lift deposit money. 

Use of the Government's power 0 
money supply is likely to be spariig 
in a mild business slump. At this ting? 
nothing worse is in sight. 
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WESTERN PACIFIC = 


FIRST > 








The Cushion Underframe Car is designed to prevent damage to 
even the most fragile shipments. Here's how it's done: an impact, or 
sudden “pull,” at either end of this car is absorbed by the unique 


The two cars Western Pacific has been testing under actual 
operating conditions are coming through with flying colors. Ship- 
pers report that even the most fragile merchandise carried in 
Cushion Underframe Cars arrives in perfect condition. 


Western Pacific, the pioneering railroad that introduced Com- 
partmentizer Box Cars, has for many months been testing another 
startling innovation in scientific freight handling —Pullman- 
Standard's Cushion Underframe Car. 





“floating,” a unit between the underframe and the car’s body. 
Unusual shocks received during switching operations are not trans- 
mitted to the car's body and thus cannot damage the car's contents. 


oe F oe 
fl liean awe : 
WP is convinced that Cushion Underframe Cars will prove a 
great asset to the entire railroad industry. It has therefore just or- 
dered ten more cars so that additional shippers can take part in these 
tests and can learn at first-hand of the car's many advantages. 


sk WP is the first railroad to buy Cushion Underframe Box Cars! 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON © PARIS ©® WASHINGTON @ SANTIAGO 





>> Gold speculators and hoarders are running for cover...ee 

Gold price has sagged to the lowest level since the war. That's the price 
on the so-called "free" market (a polite term for black market). 

"Free" gold is selling a bit below $36 an ounce. That's barely above the 
official price of $35 at which the U.S. stands ready to buy gold. 

"Free" gold price at the beginning of the year was $38. In 1951 it was as 
high as $45. Premium that hoarders were willing to pay for gold has virtually 
disappeared. Slide-off in gold price has been especially noticeable on 
European markets in recent weeks. 








>> What's behind the gold slump? A combination of things. 

Russian selling of gold recently has pushed down the price. Russians are 
selling gold to get British pounds. They need pounds to pay for butter, wool 
and other consumer goods they have been buying in recent months in efforts to 
bolster their standard of living. Also their continuing purchase of rubber 
from British sources drain their holdings of pounds. Bank of England is pleased 
to exchange paper pounds for gold. 

Psychological influences were undermining the "free" gold price even before 
this Russian selling. Far Eastern hoarding demand seems to have fallen off 
Since the Korean armistice. In Western Europe, too, there's a mounting feeling 
that the time of acute danger of war is past. What's more, inflation appears te 
be licked in most of Western Europe. There's more confidence in currencies and 
their purchasing power. 

Hopes for an increase in the official buying price for gold are at a low 
ebb. Speculators don't see much future in holding gold right now. 

So demand for "free" gold has slackened considerably since spring. 

Meanwhile, the supply of newly mined gold coming on the "free" market has 
increased somewhat--especially from South and West African mines. 
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>> Gold producers, naturally, aren't happy at the turn of events..... 

Gold-mining companies (in the British Commonwealth especially) had been 
getting a nice rake-off selling part of their production through devious methods 
on the "free" market. Now they get little more selling in the "free" market 
than they do selling to central banks. Their mining costs continue to rise. 
Their average selling price falls. The squeeze is really on now. 

New mines in South Africa are getting into sizable production just as the 
Squeeze tightens. This could mean more wage and labor trouble there. 

But gold producers should be grateful that they can at least rely on a 
floor price of $35. Their product can’t sell lower.....but it could go higher. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Gold-price slide can complicate matters in Saudi Arabia. 

Oil royalties paid by Arabian American 0il Company to King Ibn Saud are in 
gold coins. Up to this time, Ibn Saud has been able to get a good-sized premium 
for these coins. Now that premium is severely shrunken. 

Ibn Saud feels this royalty arrangement with Aramco isn't generous enough 
as it is. The decline in the gold price certainly sharpens this feeling. 

Recent labor troubles and the delicate internal political situation already 
have made Aramco's position in Saudi Arabia uncomfortable. 








>> Meanwhile, three American mining companies may soon get a better break..ee. 

Chile has been considering a new deal with three U. S.-owned copper com- 
panies there. Dollars turned over to the Chilean Government to meet these com-= 
panies' Chilean bills would be paid for at the rate of 110 pesos to the dollar 
rather than at the present artificial rate of 19.37 pesos. 

Also, Chilean taxation of these companies would be changed. At present, 
they pay a tax on their copper output, no matter what they sell it for or what 
their profits may be. Odds are that under this plan the production tax will be 
replaced with an income tax. Chile will probably set the rate high enough so 
that the size of the present tax bite won't be changed greatly. 

This is necessary since such a large share of the Chilean Government's 
revenues is provided by these copper companies. 

But the combined effect of the new peso rate and the new tax approach adds 
up to a net gain for the companies, if the plan goes through. 








>> By a significant coincidence, the U.S. has offered to take off of Chile's 
hands 100,000 tons of surplus copper at the market price of about 30 cents a 
pound. This copper will be added to the U.S. strategic stockpile. 

This Chilean copper piled up unsold when Chile tried to get a premium price 
in the world market. 

It's generally understood that the proposed agreement and a new Chilean 
policy toward the American companies are related. This isn't the first time 
U.S. Government has linked its purchasing power to concessions for private 
American interests in foreign countries. It happened in Bolivia last spring. 

It's a new Washington approach that you should be aware of. 








>> In Britain, industry now is turning out more goods than ever before. 

British companies generally are reporting good profits, paying good divi- 
dends. There's a bull market on the London Stock Exchange. 

But not everything is rosy for Britain. Output is greater than new orders 
in a number of industries, including shipbuilding, electrical equipment and 
certain machinery lines. Exports are not too strong. 

Suspicion is that too much of the increase in industrial production is 
going to home markets, too little to export markets. This was a risk the Con- 
servative Government took when it removed many controls, reduced taxes and 
generally tried to bolster public confidence. 

British people are eating better, feeling better. But Britain still isn't 
making both ends meet in transactions with the rest of the world. 

Widespread demands for higher wages, if successful, will mean higher costs 
for British manufacturers just when competition for world markets is getting 
keener. Wage talks, under way, are pretty crucial for Britain. 
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CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 





TODAY’S GLASS IS MORE 





THAN A MUSEUM TREASURE 


From the collections of The Corning Museum of Glass 


Over one million visitors to the Corning Glass Center have admired 

this matchless goblet created in 1746 by Franz Greenwood. The Dutch craftsman 

labored long hours to fashion this single piece. But today, many glass products by Corning 

are produced at high speeds in widely varied forms for use in science, industry and the home. 
The story of Corning's research and technical skill, which have helped transform glass 

into a versatile engineering material, is told in the booklet, Glass and You. 


A copy awaits your inquiry to Department U. 





W CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 


COMMUNISM: ‘RELIGIOUS FAITH’ 
OR ‘POLICE PROBLEM’? 


Presbyterian General Council Issues Letter to Church Members 


Is Communism just a police problem? Can 
it be fought by using fire against fire? 

Some church leaders warn that many 
methods used against Communists in U. S. 
raise moral problems, threaten freedom of 


Following is the text of the letter approved by the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. and issued 
on Nov. 2, 1953: 


DEAR FELLOW PRESBYTERIANS: 

The General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America is instructed under the constitu- 
tion of the church, “to cultivate and promote the spiritual 
welfare of the whole church,” and “to correspond with and 
advise the General Councils of Presbyteries . . .” 

Profoundly concerned about the present situation in our 
country and the world, the Council addresses itself to fellow- 
Presbyterians through the Presbyteries and the ministers and 
officers of the congregations. In doing so it is guided by the 
historic witness of our church and the deliverances of succes- 
sive General Assemblies. The Council hopes that the follow- 
ing statement may help to clarify certain important problems 
and at the same time initiate a process of thought by which 
our church can contribute toward their solution. 

The 165th General Assembly made the following pro- 
nouncement for the guidance of Presbyterians: “All human 
life should be lived in accordance with the principles estab- 
lished by God for the life of men and of nations. This is a 
tenet of Biblical religion. It is also a basic emphasis on our 
Presbyterian heritage of faith. 

“As individuals and as a group, Christians are responsible 
for adjusting their thought and behavior to those everlasting 
principles of righteousness which God has revealed in Holy 
Scripture. It is no less their responsibility as citizens of their 
nation, to seek as far as their influence may extend, to bring 
national life and all the institutions of society into conform- 
ity with the moral government of God, and into harmony 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

In full accordance with this deliverance, the General 
Council would share with our church constituency the fol- 
lowing thoughts: 

Things are happening in our national life and in the inter- 
national sphere which should give us deep concern. Serious 
thought needs to be given to the menace of Communism in 
the world of today and to the undoubted aim on the part of 
its leaders to subvert the thought and life of the United 
States. Everlasting vigilance is also needed, and appropriate 
precautions should be constantly taken, to forestall the insidi- 
ous intervention of a foreign power in the internal affairs of 
our country. In this connection congressional committees, 
which are an important expression of democracy in action, 
have rendered some valuable services to the nation. — 

At the same time the citizens of this country, and those in 
particular who are Protestant Christians, have reason to take 
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thought, could lead to fascism.. Others dis- 
agree. Here is a letter issued by the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
to its 8,000 congregations—also a reply by the 
International Council of Christian Churches. 


a grave view of the situation which is being created by the 
almost exclusive concentration of the American mind upon 
the problem of the threat of Communism. 

Under the plea that the structure of American society is in 
imminent peril of being shattered by a satanic conspiracy, 
dangerous developments are taking place in our national life, 
Favored by an atmosphere of intense disquiet and suspicion, 
a subtle but potent assault upon basic human rights is now in 
progress. Some congressional inquiries have revealed a dis- J 
tinct tendency to, become inquisitions. These inquisitions, 
which find their historic pattern in medieval Spain and in the 
tribunals of modern totalitarian states, begin to constitute a 
threat to freedom of thought in this country. Treason and dis- 
sent are being confused. The shrine of conscience and pr- 
vate judgment, which God alone has a right to enter, is be- 
ing invaded. Un-American attitudes toward ideas and books 
are becoming current. Attacks are being made upon citizens 
of integrity and social passion which are utterly alien to our 
democratic tradition. They are particularly alien to the Protes- 
tant religious tradition which has been a main source of the 
freedoms which the people of the United States enjoy. 

There is something still more serious. A great many people, 
within and without our Government, approach the problem 
of Communism in a purely negative way. Communism, which 
is at bottom a secular religious faith of great vitality, is thus 
being dealt with as an exclusively police problem. As a result 
of this there is growing up over against Communism a fana- 
tical negativism. Totally devoid of a constructive program of 
action, this negativism is in danger of leading the American 
mind into a spiritual vacuum. Our national house, cleansed 
of one demon, would invite by its very emptiness, the er- 
trance of seven others. In the case of a national crisis this 
emptiness could, in the high-sounding name of security, be 
occupied with ease by a Fascist tyranny. 

We suggest, therefore, that all Prebyterians give earnest 
consideration to the following three basic principles and 
their implications for our thought and life. 


I. The Christian church has a prophetic function to 
fulfill in every society and in every age. 
Whatever concerns man and his welfare is a concern of 
the church and its ministers. Religion has to do with life ia 
its wholeness. While being patriotically loyal to the country 
within whose bounds it lives and works, the church does not 
derive its authority from the nation but from Jesus Christ. Its 
supreme and ultimate allegiance is to Christ, its sole Head, 
and to His Kingdom, and not to any nation or race, to any 
class or culture. It is, therefore, under obligation to consider 
the life of man in the light of God’s purpose in Christ for the 
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world. While it is not the role of the Christian church to 
f present blueprints for the organization of society and the 
conduct of government, the church owes it to its own mem- 
bers and to men in general, to draw attention to violations of 
those spiritual bases of human relationship which have been 
established by God. It has the obligation also to proclaim 
those principles, and to instill that spirit, which are essential 
for social health, and which form the indispensable founda- 
tion of sound and stable policies in the affairs of state. 


ll. The majesty of truth must be preserved at all 
times and at all costs. 

Loyalty to truth is the common basis of true religion and 
true culture. Despite the lofty idealism of many of our na- 
tional leaders, truth is being subtly and silently dethroned 
by prominent public figures from the position it has occu- 
pied hitherto in our American tradition. The state of strife 
known as “cold war,” in which our own and other nations, as 
well as groups within nations, are now engaged, is producing 
startling phenomena and sinister personalities. In this form of 
warfare, falsehood is frequently preferred to fact if it can be 
shown to have greater propaganda value. In the interests of 
propaganda, truth is deliberately distorted or remains un- 
spoken. The demagogue, who lives by propaganda, is com- 
ing into his own on a national scale. According to the new 
philosophy, if what is true “gives aid and comfort” to our 
enemies, it must be suppressed. Truth is thus a captive in 
the land of the free. At the same time, and for the same 
reason, great words like “love,” “peace,” “justice” and “mercy,” 
and the ideas which underlie them, are becoming suspect. 

Communism, as we know to our sorrow, is committed on 
® principle to a philosophy of lying; democracy, in fighting Com- 
munism, is in danger of succumbing, through fear and in the 
name of expediency, to the self-same philosophy. It is being 
assumed, in effect, that, in view of the magnitude of the issues 
at stake, the end justifies the means. Whatever the outcome 
of such a war, the moral consequences will be terrifying. 
People will become accustomed to going through life with no 
regard for rules or sanctities. 

A painful illustration of this development is that men and 
women should be publicly condemned upon the uncorrobo- 
rated word of former Communists. Many of these witnesses 
have done no more, as we know, than transfer their allegiance 
from one authoritarian system to another. Nothing is easier for 
people, as contemporary history has shown, than to make the 
transition from one totalitarianism to another, carrying their 
basic attitudes along with them. As a matter of fact, the lands 
that have suffered most from Communism, or that are most 
menaced by it today, Russia and Italy, for example, are lands 
which have been traditionally authoritarian in their political 
or their religious lite. And yet the ex-Communists to whose 
word congressional committees apparently give unqualified 
credence are in very many instances people whose basic 
philosophy authorizes them now, as in the past, to believe that 
alie in a good cause is thoroughly justified. 


Ill. God’s sovereign rule is the controlling factor 
in history. 

We speak of “This nation under God.” Nothing is more 
needed today than to explore afresh and to apply to all the 
problems of thought and life in our generation, what it means 
to take God seriously in national life. There is an order of 
God. Even in these days of flux and nihilism, of relativism and 
expendiency, God reigns. The American-born poet, T. S. Eliot, 

as written these prophetic words: 
Those who put their faith in worldly order 

Not controlled by the order of God, 

In confident ignorance, but arrest disorder, 

Make it fast, breed fatal disease, 

Degrade what they exalt.” 

Any attempt to impose upon society, or the course of history, 
@ purely man-made order, however lofty the aim, can have no 
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more than temporary success. Social disorder and false political 
philosophies cannot be adequately met by police measures, but 
only by a sincere attempt to organize society in accordance with 
the everlasting principles of God’s moral government of the 
world. It is, therefore, of paramount importance that indi- 
viduals, groups and nations should adjust themselves to the 
order of God. God’s character and God’s way with man provide 
the pattern for man’s way with his fellow man. 

That we have the obligation to make our nation as secure 
as possible, no one can dispute. But there is no absolute 
security in human affairs, nor is security the ultimate human 
obligation. A still greater obligation, as well as a more stra- 
tegic procedure, is to make sure that what we mean by se- 
curity, and the methods we employ to achieve it, are in 
accordance with the will of God. Otherwise, any human 
attempt to establish a form of world order which does no 
more than exalt the interest of a class, a culture, a race, or a 
nation, above God and the interests of the whole human 
family, is foredoomed to disaster. Ideas are on the march, 
forces are abroad, whose time has come. They cannot be 
repressed and they will bring unjust orders to an end. In 
the world of today all forms of feudalism, for example, are 
foredoomed. So too are all types of imperialism. The real ques- 
tion is how to solve the problems presented by these two forms 
of outmoded society in such a way that the transition to a 
better order will be gradual and constructive. 

Let us frankly recognize that many of the revolutionary 
forces of our time are in great part the judgment of God upon 
human selfishness and complacency, and upon man’s forgetful- 
ness of man. That does not make these forces right; it does, 
however, compel us to consider how their driving power can 
be channeled into forms of creative thought and work. History, 
moreover, makes it abundantly clear that wherever a religion, 
a political system or a social order, does not interest itself in 
the common people, violent revolt eventually takes place. 

On the other hand, just because God rules in the affairs of 
men, Communism as a solution of the human problem is fore- 
doomed to failure. No political order can prevail which de- 
liberately leaves God out of account. Despite its pretention 
to be striving after “liberation,” Communism enslaves in the 
name of freedom. It does not know that evil cannot be eradi- 
cated from human life by simply changing a social structure. 
Man, moreover, has deep spiritual longings which Commu- 
nism cannot satisfy. The communistic order will eventually 
be shattered upon the bedrock of human nature, that is, upon 
the basic sins, and the abysmal needs, of man and society. 
For that reason Communism has an approaching rendezvous 
with God and the moral order. 

Nevertheless, Communists, Communist nations and Com- 
munist-ruled peoples, should be our concern. In hating a sys- 
tem let us not allow ourselves to hate individuals or whole 
nations. History and experience teach us that persons and 
peoples do change. Let us ever be on the lookout for the evi- 
dence of change in the Communist world, for the effects of 
disillusionment, and for the presence of a God-implanted 
hunger. Such disillusionment and hunger can be met only by 
a sympathetic approach and a disposition to listen and confer. 

There is clear evidence that a post-Communist mood is 
actually being created in many parts of Europe and Asia. 
Let us seek to deepen that mood. Let us explore afresh the 
meaning of mercy and forgiveness and recognize that both 
can have social and political significance when they are sin- 
cerely and opportunely applied. 

Let us always be ready to meet around a conference table 
with the rulers of Communist countries. There should be, 
therefore, no reluctance to employ the conference method to 
the full in the settling of disputes with our country’s enemies. 
Let us beware of the cynical attitude which prevails in cer- 
tain official circles to regard as a forlorn hope any negotiated 
solution of the major issues which divide mankind. 

In human conflicts there can be no substitute for negoti- 
ation. Direct personal conference has been God’s way with 
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man from the beginning. “Come, now, and let us reason to- 
gether,” was the word of God to Israel through the Prophet 
Isaiah. We must take the risk, and even the initiative, of seek- 
ing face-to-face encounter with our enemies. We should 
meet them officially, whatever their ignominious record, and 
regardless of the suffering they may have caused us. We too 
have reasons for penitence and stand in need of foregiveness. 
In any case, talk, unhurried talk, talk which does not rule out 
in advance the possibility of success, talk which takes place 
in private, and not before reporters or microphones or televi- 
sion, is the only kind of approach which can lead to sanity 
and fruitful understanding. Let the process of conference 
be private, but let its conclusions, its complete conclusions, 
be made public. In this connection such an organization as 
the United Nations is in harmony with the principles of God’s 
moral government. American Presbyterians should remember 
with pride that it is the successor of a former organization 
which was the creation of a great American who was also a 


great Presbyterian. While the United Nations organization j 
very far from perfection and it functions today under gre 
handicaps, it is yet the natural and best available agent {, 
international co-operation and the settlement of dispute 
among nations. It is imperative, therefore, that it be give 
the utmost support. It stands between us and war. 

While we take all wise precautions for defense, both with 
in and outside our borders, the present situation demand 
spiritual calm, historical perspective, religious faith, and y 
adveriturous spirit. Loyalty to great principles of truth an 
justice has made our nation great; such loyalty alone cy 
keep it great and ensure its destiny. 

May God give us the wisdom and courage to think and a¢ 
in accordance with His Will. 

With fraternal greetings, 

THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CuHurcy 
IN THE U. S. A. 
Joun A. Mackay, Chairman 


GLENN W. Moore, Secretar, 


REPLY BY INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Following is the statement by Dr. Carl McIntire, pastor of 
the Bible Presbyterian Church of Collingswood, N. J., and 
president of the International Council of Christian Churches: 


We challenge the letter’s basic philosophy and assumption. 
It undermines the moral foundations of our freedom in God, 
the Author of liberty. 

1. A disastrous contradiction is apparent in the letter’s ap- 
peal for negotiations with Russia, and that in secret, together 
with a warning that we should beware of a cynical attitude 
which prevails in certain official circles concerning the risk 
of such negotiations; and the earlier declaration of the letter 
that Communism “is committed on principle to the philosophy 
of lying.” It is immoral to trust a liar, more so a confirmed 
one. What agreements has the “big liar” kept? 

2. We deny that “such an organization as the United Na- 
tions is in harmony with the principles of God’s moral govern- 
ment.” 

God has been ruled out, left out of the U. N. from the begin- 
ning. A union with an atheistic government cannot be “a 
principle of God’s moral government.” A United States is 
possible because we are agreed on the principle of freedom, 
and “in God we trust.” A United Nations on such a basis 
would also be possible. But a United Nations is impossible 
with conflicting concepts of liberty and totalitarianism in- 
volved in decisions. It is this factor which makes its compro- 
mises the enemy of freedom and produces a cauldron of con- 
fusion. The Hebrew prophet said, “Can two walk together 
except they be agreed?” (Amos 3:3.) Russia would never be 
in the U.N. if she did not recognize that its confusion and 
compromises aid her struggle for world revolution. 

3. The argument of “morality” is a convenience to defend 
the clergy who have been identified as Communist Party 
members before our congressional committees. The argument 
is, we should not believe the testimony of men under oath 
before congressional committees because they might lie, but 
we should negotiate with Russia who is a proven liar. Testi- 
mony under oath to be discredited must be challenged with 
other testimony and perjury proven. The way is open for the 
General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. to 
do this before the congressional committees. In fact, the 
General Council has a duty to the country if it has any evi- 
dence that a single witness before the committees has per- 
jured himself. 

To attempt to discredit such sworn testimony on a philo- 
sophical-moral argument is to subvert law and order, moral- 
ity and government. The argument is that since liars cannot 
be trusted and former Communists who have turned to “a 
traditional authoritarian religion” carry over “their basic 
attitudes” that their testimony before congressional committees 
cannot be relied upon. This is vicious. The Roman Catholics, 


the Jews and the Protestants, all who believe in God, take lay: 
ful oath before our Government. In attempting to shield th 
Protestant clergy who have been exposed, this letter woul! 
undermine confidence in investigations where oaths are taken 
The Protestants, the Jews, the Roman Catholics alike standt 
lose all in a Communist victory and for this reason if we dei 
at all in such arguments would be inclined to tell the truth) 
the whole truth. 

4. The “prophetic function” of the Christian church jis ji 
this letter turned from that of proclaiming the whole couns¢ 
of God, as set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, to “forms of creative thought.” “Ideas,” we a 
told, “are on the march. Forces are abroad whose time hig 
come,” and the appeal is made for a transition to a bette 
order. Feudalism and imperialism are mentioned, but no wor! 
about capitalism, while the Marxian line against capitalism i 
emphasized. ' 

“Human selfishness and complacency,” “man’s forgetful! 
ness of man” and “spiritual vacuum” are not produced by th 
negative attack in exposing Communism, but by the failure 
the church to present the right answer to Communism-th? 
glorious truth of the Scriptures concerning the individual, hif 
rights before God, to freedom from the restraints of socialist 
and his place of moral growth and choice in decision in a fre 
competitive, capitalistic, social order. The defenders of ou 
capitalist society are silent, or worse, they offer Marxist id 
ology. The letter reflects the attack of the “liberal” chur 
men upon the basic principles of the historic Christian fai 
concerning Our private-enterprise society. : 

5. In the name of the majesty of truth the letter obscur 
the truth. Repeatedly before Government committees, th 
name of a minister in good and regular standing of the Presby 
terian Church in the U.S. A., has been brought forth as om 
who has been preaching Communism. The General Couné 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. should call upont! 
Presbytery of Detroit to discipline this man for his Communi 
propaganda . . . or it should give an account of its failure! 
do so to the nation. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith in its chapter ‘ ‘ 
Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience” refuses to pert! 
such error to hide behind the screen of liberty of consciett 
and declares that those who publish such views or opinid 
contrary to the testimony of the Word of God “may lawitl 
be called to account and proceeded against by the censurts' 
the church.” The Christians of the land should here recogh! 
a deliberate attempt to confuse and mislead the Ameri 
public by alleging that our investigations become “ing 
tions,” that dissent is treason and that the champions of fté 
dom are demagogues. These are devices which may be uj 
to undermine the defenses which God has placed in the ha 
of a free society from those who would destroy it. 





Tu AT'S THE STAGGERING TASK faced by 
American Industry—week after week, throughout 
the year. And that figure is steadily mounting. In 
the last decade in-plant feeding has increased 500%. 


How is industry meeting this complex problem? 
—by turning it over to food service specialists— 
whose business is managing company restaurants 
to give maximum employee good-will, minimum 
time lost from production and the benefits of cost 
saving through efficient modern methods. 

Factory Stores, with its vast resources and large 
staff of trained specialists, has been one of the 
leaders in food management for nearly 35 years. 


Hictosy Steves 


SPECIALISTS IN FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT SINCE I919 


SERVING: Republic Steel Corp. e Tinnerman Produtts, Inc. © Precision 
Castings Co., Inc. e Union Electric Co. The Budd Company and many 
other leaders in industry. 


What about your food service? 


Pace of service —is it slow? 
Facilities—convenient to all? 

Layout and equipment— how efficient? 
Food — palatable... varied? 
Prices — reasonable? 
Purchasing — advantageous? 
Employee reaction —helpful? 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


If you are one of the many execu- 
tives operating or contemplating 
in-plant food service, this booklet 


will supply information that will oot 
enable you to fully evaluate your | nore QOD 
employee feeding program. 

; Pi 


FACTORY STORES 
SEVENTIETH-EUCLID BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Without obligation please send me your 20 page 
booklet on Industrial Food Service Management. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 

















week, no trend on national issues can be clearly 
discerned as between political parties. 

A victory for the Democratic organization of Sena- 
tor Byrd in Virginia against a Republican Party aug- 
mented by a substantial number of New Dealers—who 
supported Stevenson a year ago but who voted for the 
Republican nominee for Governor this time—gives us 
no real evidence of the relative strength of the two 
parties. New Dealism, as expounded by the Repub- 
lican nominee for Governor, was repudiated under 
the auspices of the Democratic state organization in 
Virginia. 

A victory for Tammany. Hall in New York City, 
bringing back-to power a political machine with the 
worst record of corruption in American history, is not 
evidence of a trend on policies in either party nation- 
ally. For, if the political factions against Tammany 
had entered into a fusion, they would have triumphed. 
The two anti-Tammany nominees who lost received a 
combined total in excess of the vote of the Tammany 
candidate for mayor who won. 

The successful Democratic nominee for Governor in 
New Jersey said publicly on the day after election that 
the Eisenhower policies were not in any way an issue— 
that it was wholly a local contest. Scandals inside the 
State Republican organization drove many Republi- 
can voters into the Democratic camp. 

Both in New Jersey and in New York the Republi- 
cans retained the same control of the Legislatures that 
they had—no national trend here. 

So far as city machines are concerned, the Repub- 
licans made big gains in Chicago and also in Philadel- 
phia. These victories can have some bearing on organiz- 
ing the vote for future contests, but they reveal no 
cleavages on national issues. 

We are left, therefore, with only one national trend 
—failure of Republicans to vote. 


The election statistics show that Democrats 
went to the polls proportionately in greater numbers 
this time than did the Republicans. 

Thus, in the recent special election for Congress in 
Wisconsin—which the Democrats won—only 25 per 
cent of the Republicans who voted in 1952 were in evi- 
dence, whereas the Democratic vote was 60 per cent of 
its 1952 total. , 

In New Jersey’s special election for Congress last 
week, the Democrats brought out 68,793 votes, as 
against 67,159 a year ago—a gain of 1,634. The Re- 


MIXED VOICES 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


UT OF THE VARIETY of local contests at the polls last 


publicans, on the other hand, polled only 66,796 as 
against their 121,252 for Congressman last year. 

Why did the Republican vote fall off so substantially 
with no corresponding gain for the Democrats? 

Do voters who stay at home do so out of protest? 

The late Senator Taft was sure that the stay-at-home 
voters were indifferent, uninformed, and only to a small 
extent a protest. Thus, in 1948 Truman carried Ohio by 
7,000 over Dewey, while a large Republican vote stayed 
at home. But two years later Senator Taft put on a 
militant campaign and won re-election by 430,000. 

Voters have to be convinced that their ballots will 
make a difference. Conservative Republicans do not 
feel it worthwhile to go to the polls to choose between 
a New Deal Republican and a New Deal Democrat. 

Yet it is also probable that if the Administration 
followed only ultra-conservative policies, it would 
alienate “independents” who swing from party to party 
on specific policies. 

All this apparently is why President Eisenhower 
wants to avoid extremes in either case and travel po- 
litically in the middle of the road. 

The President inherited “a Washington mess.” It 
will not be straightened out overnight. The people are 
impatient for tax reduction and an end to the continu- 
ous drain on their youth for military service. They are 
still opposed to Communism and corruption in Gov- 
ernment. They expect the Administration to maintain 
prosperity on the farm and in factory, yet they don’t 
want to see unsound measures adopted that can bring 
on a ruinous inflation. 


Dwight Eisenhower is learning his job. He is 
a completely honest, unselfish and faithful public 
servant. He has been pushed from side to side by con- 
flicting advisers, most of whom have not given weight 
to obvious political currents. They assumed there was 
plenty of time to “plan” and to appoint commissions 
of study—and that the “doing” could come later. 
The Administration now may be stimulated to move 
ahead more rapidly to the “doing” stage. For it is ap- 
parent that the main job is to keep the Republican vot- 
ers of 1952 convinced that the change they sought at 
the polls last year will be consummated. It will require 
patience. Meanwhile, the Administration might well 
tell the public more about the true state of the Govern- 
ment on January 20 last and about the pernicious pol- 
icies that were driving us rapidly to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. The Eisenhower Administration’s “Operation 
Candor” on the political front is long overdue. 
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for your plant.. 








and we will help you find it 


The right spot means full production, handy to concentrated 
markets; it means steady profit. B&O’s plant-location men 
will find just the spot for your new plant. 


They'll prepare—and keep quiet about it—a custom-made 
study fitting available sites to your special needs. Power, 
fuel, and raw materials will be considered ... and labor, 
taxes, water, and weather too! Transportation is 
sure to be right—if you choose a site on the B&O! 





NEW and expanded plants on B&O—more than 
a BILLION dollars worth in recent years — prove 
the B&O area has what your new plant needs! 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: 


New York 4. Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Paone: COurt 1-6220 
The heart of America’s markets and the treasureland of Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
the “‘lion’s share’’ of America’s industrial resources. Chicago 7. Phone: WAbash 2-221] 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better! 


Mrs. B. COLLINS 
EDGAR, Lookout 
Mt., Tenn. “I've 
preferred Camels 
since 1918! 


A. CAMPBELL, Nor- 
folk, Va. ‘‘Noother 
cigarette suits me 
like Camels! That's 
since 1914!” 


Mrs. CARRIE LEO- 
POLD, Neponsit, 
N. Y. “I found in 
1923 mild Camels 
are my cigarette.” 


LARRY CLARK, Ff. 
Wayne, Ind. “For 
over 30 years 
Camels have been 
so good and mild!” 


Camels agree with 
more people than 
any other cigarette! 


F. A. NORMAN, 
Bethel, Conn. “For 
37 years I've been 
proving Camels are 
the finest smoke!”’ 


A. STEALEY, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ‘I’ve 
smoked Camels for 
40 years. No other 
brand will do.” 





CHOICE QUALITY 
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Mrs. RHEA SCOTT, 


“In 30 years, no 
brand won 
me from Camels!” 


Lewis A. WEATH- 
ERBY, Athol, Mass. 
“Camels have given 
me pleasure for 33 
years past!’’ 


FRANK G. CLARKE, 
Wis. Danbury, Conn. 
“For 40 years I've 
smoked Camels, 
two packs a day!” 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


The more people test Camels, the more 
people choose Camels—for good! 


@ Once a Camel smoker, always a Camel 
smoker! Think of the continuous testing 
these veteran smokers have given Camels 
— for genuine mildness and taste-pleasing 
flavor! You can count on Camels’ costly 
tobaccos for more pleasure ... pack after 
pack, year after year! More smokers — of 
all ages, women as well as men — get more 
enjoyment from Camels than any other 
brand. This is what Camels offer you, too! 


FRED FORDHAM, 
New York City. “In 
35 years I’ve found 
Camel mildness un- 
beatable!”’ 


CHAUNCEY E. 
DECKER, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. “For 
37 years I've found 
Camels taste best!” 


DOUG GREGORY, 
New York City."°30 
years since I started 
liking Camels best. 
Still do!” 


JOHN C. SLOWEY, 
Neptune, N.J.' ve 
smoked Camels 
since 1919 and en- 
joyed them all!”’ 


HARRY M. Cook, 
Dallas, Tex. “Since 
1917 no orher 
brand has come up 
to Camels for me!” 


G. B. CARPENTER, 
Cutchogue, N. Y. 
**31 years I’ve 
smoked Camels and 
I still enjoy them,” 


A. H. Stow, Wood- 
side, N. Y. “In 33 
years I've found no 
other brand has 
Camel's flavor!” 


H. F. DuRKEE, Ak- 
ron, Obio. “Since 
May, 1917, I've 
smoked Camels for 
mildness and taste!” 
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LATEST PUBLISHED FIGURES* SHOW 
CAMELS FAR AHEAD OF EVERY OTHER BRAND! 


2n PLACE 
BRAND 
3 PLACE 
if BRAND 
At PLACE 
BRAND 





*From Printers’ Ink, 1953 
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Camel’s lead over 2nd Place Brand 


SMOKE ONLY CAMELS FOR 30 DAYS and see why Camels are America’s most popular brand! 











